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PREFACE 

THIS Tolmne u intguUd to fanusb a plain, tmtediQical ex- 
position of the defects of oar preset banking and citrrenc7 
system, together with a diacnsBlon of the remedies. Not 
since the Ciyil War has the country heeo confronted with a mone- 
tary and banMng qaestion of greater importance to business pros- 
perity. The adequacy of the Innking system affects the everyday 
existence of the laborer, farmer and merchant. The annecessary 
expense of obtaining credit under a bad banldng system is borne 1^ 
the borrower; the impoesibilify of getting loans in a time of panic 
shnts np factory and shop and falls most severely upon the wage- 
earner who loses his employment Unemployment is largely 
increased by financial panics. 

The reason for the existence of the National Citizens' League, 
which is made up of business men, is found in the fact that the 
reform sfFects the borrowing business man more than the lending 
bank; the bank can always protect itself by sacrificing the bor- 
rower. There is practically no class in the community not directly 
concerned in the outcome of this campaign of education. This 
book explains the effects of our banking system and of its reform 
on every class. 

It has long been seen that our currency is needlessly inelastic ; 
that our credit system is even more dangerously inelastic ; thst our 
lai^ gold supply is inefEectively used; that the scattering of re- 
serves forbids co-operative action by the banks in times of stress; 
that our rigid reserve system even breeds panics ; that state banks 
and trust companies are doing commercial banking but without 
cooperation with national banks; that oor Independent Sub-Treas- 
tuy often attacks the reserves of banks at times of danger and 
wo^ withont bnsineaa-like economy and efficiency ; that idle funds 
of banks drift to New York and on call loans feed stock speculo- 
tioD ; and that our trade is greatly hampered by lack of American 
banking facilities in foreign countries. For these reasons the peo- 
ple are calling loudly for legislation which shall be non-partdasn 
ssd formed on seasoned experience, without breaking with our 
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democratic syEtem of isdependent batiks. It should also be a mat- 
ter of care that elasticity Bhould be obtained vithout the dangers 
of OTer-ezpaosion. 

The Tefonn ehonld no^ take the shape of a dominant central 
bank, nor should it be the creaturq of politics. For this reason 
the Qoremment of the United States should not enter the discount 
and deposit businesa of banking; but, on the other hand, it should 
supervise and regulate a cooperative means of assistance, like an 
enlarged clearing-house aagociation, in the common interest, and 
require the banks to pay all the cost of providing capital, supplying 
gold reserves, and issuing notes under its close superv^ion. Thus 
the surplus profits of note-issaes and of discounts wonld go to the 
people of the United States. Moreover, in any legislation, care 
should be taken that control of our credit system should not pass 
into the hands of any sinister political or financial interests. 

For these good and eofficient reasons, the National GitizenB* 
League, organized in most of the States of the Union, i£ novr carry- 
ing on a campaign of edncation so that the vorth of every meas- 
ure proposed to Congress may be rightly judged. For this reason 
the plan of the National Monetary Commission — the elaborate and 
most discossed plan before the pnblic — ^has been given extended 
study. The League, however, is not committed to any specific meas- 
ure. If discussion shows ttiat any other plan is anperior to that 
now before Congress, it will support ttiat plan. It will favor any 
measure which incorporates its fundamental principles without re- 
gard to its origin. It realizes, however; that the remedy for the 
defects of our present credit system lies in some form of a coopera- 
tive institution, evolved from our clearing-house experience, by 
whatever name it may be called, which will remove the defects of 
to-day. The evil of separate sections, working at odds, can no 
longer be tolerated. The cooperation desired should be country- 
wide, providing for the importation of gold, in the interest of all 
banks, big and little, giving assistance to all in times of stress, and 
supplying uniformity in the rate of discount. Such advantages 
could not be gained by dividing the country into independent de- 
tached sectiona, leaving the situation much as it is to-day. But this 
^oSperatiTe agency should furnish the indispensable economy of 
united -■eserves and common places for the rediscount of commer- 
cial paper impossible under a system of separate organizations. 

Is ibe preparation of this volume, especial acknowledgment is 
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made to Profeseor H. Parker WUUb of Oeorge Washington TTni- 
Tereity. The qnestion of -constitutionally has been treated bj Dean 
James P. Hall, of the liaw School of the UniYereity of Chicago; 
and in the legal question regarding acceptances, valuable aid was 
given by Professor F. S. Mechem of the same school. Indebtedness 
for assistance, advice and care-taking industry is dne to Professor 
W. A. Scott, of the University of Wisconsin; Mr. A. D. Welton, 
Mr. Frank H. Fayant; and Professor M. S. Wildman, of North- 
western Fniversity. 

J. Lacbehor Lauohuv, 
Ghalnuan of the Bxecntlre Committee, 
NaUonal ClUiena' ] 
Chicago, April 15, 1919. 
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THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM 

.. The National Banldng SyBtem— ReTlBlng BanUtiK Systems to Fit 
Chtinglng Conditions — §2. Scope ot the National Bonking Syatem 
and Capital Invested — §3. Ctiarterlnx National Banks — Safeguards 
Against Banking Monopoly — §4. National Bank Note Isaues, Their 
Restriction and Regulation — Inelasticity of Note System — 16- How 
Banka Are Classed Under the Reserve System — Regulation! for 
the Independence of National Banks — 16. Relations of Banks to 
Each Other— §7, Duties of the Comptroller of the Currency — Co- 
operation Among National Banks Practically Impossible — |S. Na- 
tional Banks Only an Element In the Banking System — National 
Bonks the Mainstay of the Whole Banking System — |EI. Relation 
of the National Banks to the Oovemment — glO. Defects of tb« 
National Banking System — 111. Remedy for the Detects. 



§1. Organized in 1863, the nationftl baiikiD^ Byatem has had 
a life of nearly fiftj years. Within that period little has heen done 
to alter its Bcope or constitution. The first enactment was modi- 
fled in important particulars June 24, 1864, but the two meaanrea 
may be considered substantially one. Subsequent inoovatioiiB hare 
bees ench as were necessitated by extraneous features of national 
policy — the redemption of the greenbacks, the refunding of the pub- 
lic debt from time to time, and others. Fundamentally, the plan of 
banking for which the system itself stands is what it was at the 
beginning. 

Few systems of banking can last for half a century without re- 
qniring substantial modification. The Canadian banking system is 
remodeled every decade, in pursuance of a requirement embodied in s^niung 
tiie fundamental law which governs it. The legislation of European Syatams 
countries is frequently revised and adjusted to current necessities, chanolng 
This is an unavoidable outgrowth of changing commercial conditions Conditlona 
which call for changes in the legislative adjustmentB that control 
them. Today ihe national banking system presents serious prob- 
lems to the commercial world. These call loudly for study and aola- , 
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tion. Bill after bill has been presented to CongreBa within the past 
ten years, bat of all this moltitade of measureB not one has receiTed 
more than cursory study and none has ever been aerionsly con- 
aidered as a practical question. It is for the commercial commoiiity 
to decide whether the present system shall be continued, or whether 
one better adapted to current needs and designed to furnish suitable 
protection to the business interests, to the farmers, and to the sal- 
aried and consuming classes of the country, shall be enacted. 
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§3. According to the latest figures of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the national banking system now includes 7,301 active 
institutions. Many have been formed only to fail or go oat of busi- 
ness, but the system has steadily grown in the number of active 
banks until it has reached its present proportions. 

In reviewing the condition of the system and in tracing its in- 
ternal problems, it ie essential to bear in mind the principal features 
relating to the distribution of capital among banks of different 
classes and among different states and locatities throughout the 
country. The following table, compiled by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, furnishes the chief data vrith regard to this subject : 



■UMMARY. BY STATES, OBOaRAPfflCALDtVISIONa, AND CLASSBB. OP NATIOKAL 
BANKS ORQANIZED PBOU KARCH 14. im. TO OCTFOBEa tl, mi. AND THE PAID 
IN CAPITAL STOCK OF ALL REPOHTINO NATIONAL BANKS ON SBPTEHBBB 
LUIL 



No. CMUInwdiB- 
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4 A FREE BANKING SYSTEM 

§3. The most striking and characteristic feature of the na- 
tional baDking system is that access to it is freely granted. Under 
the national banking act, any five persons possessing the necessary 
copital may apply to the Comptroller of the furrency for a charter 
incorporating them to do business as a national bank. The charters 
thns granted run for twenty years and give to the institutions re- 
ceiving them the usual corporate powers. Their capital is required 
to be paid up in money within six months after opening the door? 
for business, 30 per cent in specie being on hand in the vaults at 
the outset. 

Theoretically, there is therefore no reason why any number of 
groups of men should not gain access to the national banking syft- 
tem as they desire. The only restriction comes from the policy of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. It is not mandatory upon the 
Comptroller that he grant national bank charters. In practice, 
therefore, he limits his extension of such charters to those cases in 
which he finds, after special examination, that there is a genaine 
demand for a bank, and that such an institution can be created witli- 
out imperiling the business of any existing institution. 

Under these conditions, and on the supposition that the men 
who apply for incorporation are solvent and are known business 
factors of proper standing in the community where they propose to 
organize the bank, the Comptroller of the Currency will usually 
grant them a charter. Of late, there has been a strenuous effort to 
discourage the granting of charters to promoters or persons whoae 
object in effecting organizatibn was not that of conducting the 
business of banking along sober and conservative lines. These 
reBtrictions, however, are purely a minimum. They are the ceces* 
sary and fundamental requirements which must be enforced in order 
that the system may be kept free of injurious influences and main- 
tained upon a basis of essential soundness and legitimacy. 

The importance of the free banking principle thus provided for 
can hardly be over-estimated. It guarantees that the business of 
banking shall not, as in some countries, become a monopoly, and that 
it shall be freely open to all those who desire to enter it in good 
faith and with genuine capital. This idea of free access to the 
occupation is with justice regarded as fundamental in the American 
STstem of banking, and nothing could be more improbable than that 
any change will ever be made tending to limit or destroy this feature 
of it. The banks themselves properly desire that, so far as possible. 
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they ah&ll be guaranteed against outside interference and eliaU t>e 
enabled to continue their buBiuess upon their own lines and without 
the domination of, or eubservience to, larger inatitutionB under the 
control of others. 

Every proposal for a change in the existing system must, there- 
fore, necessarily maintain these two ideas — freedom of ftccees and 
freedom from control. This, however, does not necessarily mean 
that the banks are not to be limited and restrained at proper points, 
in order that they may be subjected to those methods of superrision 
vhich experience has shown to be necessary in all banking systeniR. 
They are, in fact, thus subject to oversight at the present time, for 
the law prescribes how their capital shall be paid and how their bnsi- 
nesa shall be done. 

The question of further legislation is not that of limiting or 
destroying freedom of access or competition, but is merely that of 
prescribing proper regulations designed to protect the banks them- 
selves and the public against the development of evils at points 
requiring special safeguard. What are these points? 

§4. A peculiar feature of the national banking system, grow- Ttatlenal 
ing out of the circnmBtances of its origin, ie seen in the present f*"^'^"** 
method of issuing and securing bank notes. The bank note is Their 
theoretically different in no respect from any other form of banking ^^^^^ "" 
credit, yet for reasons which will later be reviewed, it has been Rvgulatlon 
deemed specially worthy of restriction and limitation by legislative 
bodies. 

In the national banking system, it was from the first provided 
that the total issue of notes by all the banks of the eystem should 
not exceed a specified sum, set at $300,000,000. It was further 
required that in no case should the total amount of notes obtained 
by any bank exceed the capital of that bank. Third, it was provided 
that the notes should be protected by national bonds which tiie banks 
were required to buy and deposit with the Treasurer of the tynited 
States, receiving back cotes not to exceed 90 per cent of the face 
value of the bonds. Fourth, it was required that at least a specified 
[Krcentage of its capital should be put by each bank into the form 
(if bonds, such bonds to be used at its discretion as a basis for 
demanding issues of notes from the Treasury. Today all of theae 
requirements and restrictions are in operation, except that which 
limits the total amount of notes issued by all banks. 
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6 THE ISSUE OF BANKNOTES 

inelaatlclty The limitation of ontetaDding issues to 90 per cent of the face 

SyJtem value of the bonds has been displaced by one which permits the 

taking out of notes up to tlie par value of the bonds deposited, snp- 
pofling these bonds to be selling at par or better. Under these coo- 
ditlons, it is evident that the total note iaaue cannot exceed the total 
amount of national bonds in existence, and in the case of any given 
bank, cannot exceed the amount of its capital. It is, moreover, 
obvions that the policy of the banks in taking out notes, above the 
minimum amount of bonds which they are required to buy in any 
event, would depend in no small degree upon the price of the bonds. 
In fact, the issues of bank notes actually taken out have varied and 
fluctuated largely in accordance with the price of bonds. Today 
the total note issue of all the banks is about $700,000,000. It is 
one of the most severe criticisms upon the national banking system 
at the present time that these notes displace gold, are expensive, 
fail to respond to the needs of the community, and are inelastif!, 
often contracting when they are needed and expanding when they 
are not needed. The note system has been one of the points at 
which the National Bank Act has been most severely criticised, and 
in respect to which there has been the most strenuous demand for a 
rectification of existing conditions. 



Hovv §^- ^°^ fundamentally significant to the national banking 

Banks system, and equally as characteristic as the note issue plan, is the pe- 

Umter"* culiar reserve system established under the act as modified in 1864. 
*^^ By this system three classes of banks are established. Three cities. 

System New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, are designated as "central reserve 

cities," while some forty-seven others are designated as "reserve 
cities." All other banks are classed as "country banks." The re- 
serve cities are Boston, Albany, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Washington, Savannah, New Orleans, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Qalveston, Houston, San Antonio, Waco, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Dubuque, Sioux 
City, Kansas City (Mo.), St. Joseph, Lincoln, Omaha, South 
Omaha, Kansas City (Kans.), Topeka, Wichita, Denver, Pneblo, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma City, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Salt Lake City. The country 
banks are a)1 those not situated in cither of the groups of cities 
— already referred to. /^ - r 



INDEPENDENCE OF THE BANKS 1 

Under the tenne of the National Banking Act, no bank is per- 
mitted to establiah brancbea. Every bank is piesumabty an inde- 
pendent institution. According to tbe same law, country banks are 
required to hold a reaerre eqoal to 15 per cent of their outstand- Reguiationa 



equal to onlj 6 per cent of their outstanding liabilitiea. The reeerre 
city banks, which are required to hold a reserve equal to 26 per cent 
of their oatstanding liabilities, may re-depoait one-half of this 
amount, or IZyi per cent, with banks in central reserve cities. They 
may thus do bneinesa with cash in the vaultB equal to only 131^ 
per cent uf their liabiHtiee, provided they have on hand with banks 
in reserve cities a deposit credit equal to l%ys per cent more of 
their outstanding liabilitiea. 

Ab a matter of fact the banks have availed themaelvea of thia 
reserve provision very extengively, and much of the present aosnlled 
reservea consists not of caeh in their own vaults bnt of deposits in 
other banks in reserve cities. At a recent date of report to tha 
Comptroller of the Currency, about 551 millions of dollars repre- 
sented the total reserve held by country banks, while of this sum 
only 246 millions was actually in the possession of these banks in 
the form of lavrfnl money. All the national banks of the country 
had reserves of 1,404 millions, of which only 862 millions was 
actual lawful money in hand. 

§6. It is evident that as a result of this reserve system, very Ralatlona 
intimate relations between different classes of banks must exist. 5^ S^ah 
On the other hand, banks in the country and in reserve cities which otiwr 
have deposited their reserves with other banks are necessarily pro- 
foundly interested in the condition of these other institutions. To 
them they look for the resources which will enable them to fill up 
their own reserves in times of sudden demand for payment. To them 
they must look for accommodation through direct loans, or through 
the discounting of paper, or through some one of the various meth- 
ods which are employed for granting relief to the smaller institii- 
tions when the stronger and larger banks are in position to afford 
such aid. 

Conversely, the city banks look with interest to the outside in- 
stitutions as the source of deposits which they expect to use in 
times of financial ease and slack business in the country, for the 
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8 THE SYSTEM OF SUPERVISION 

purpose of facilitating transactiom in the cities and general finan- 
cial operations. It is thus not true that our national banking sys- 
tem, though theoretically made up of more than 7,300 individual 
units, is actually composed of that number of independent organiza- 
tions. On the contrary, the tie between the institutions, resulting 
from the present use of reserves, is an extremely close and intimate 
one. It is a tie which sometimes furthers the good of all who are 
connected by it, but perhaps as often is injurious or dangerous in its 
effects upon the welfare of the banks whose business is thus inter- 
twined. Certain it is that in studying the development of the na- 
tional banking system and in considering proposed changes with ref- 
erence thereto, it is not possible to consider the different institutions 
88 if they were independent. They must rather be regarded as 
already connected with one another, and changes must be spoken of 
simply as substituting a different kind of relationship for one which 
already exists. 

§7. By the terms of the national bank act, the general over- 
sight and control of the system is committed to an officer known as 
the Comptroller of the Currency, under the general jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It is the Comptroller who has to do 
with the chartering of banks, regular examinations of them by bank 
examiners, the study of the returns made by the hanks throngb 
these examiners, the writing of letters designed to call the attention 
uf banks to cases in which they have failed to live up to the require- 
ments of the system, and In general to take charge of the enforce- 
ment of the national banking act 

The Comptroller is an officer whose office is largely ministerial 
and who cannot be expected to use a large amount of personal dis- 
cretion or judgment. The bank act indicates his duties, on the 
whole, quite precisely, and he can use a latitude of action only in 
those cases where there is doubt about the actual arrival of some 
event which has been provided for in the law. For example, it may 
be a question of judgment with him when to declare a bank insolvent 
■nd when to pursue the course mapped out in the act for the pur- 
pose of closing the institution. Upon the Comptroller depends 
much of the effective working of the hanking system, since to him is 
committed the duty of seeing that the functions of the organization 
are adequately and properly fulfilled, and that there are no viola- 
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RELATION OF BANKS TO EACH OTHER 9 

tionB of chftrter. In proportion as be is able effectively to carry oat 
this duty the eyBtem ts likely to be effectively carried on. 

It IB jnstly said that the banks have a mucb more vital interest Co»p«r«tl«B 
in tbe proper conduct of their affairs tban the Comptroller himself ' National 
can have, and that they may be relied npon to accomplish the results pJIT^^'iy 
that are sought. This might be true if banks were perfectly inde- impowlbU 
pendent factors operating in accord with considerations of general 
well-being. But this is far from the reality. The larger banks have 
scanty means of knowing the details of one another's affairs and no 
means at all of enforcing their own ideas upon one another in any 
case. The smaller banks, while to an extent overseen and influenced 
by the larger, are not in touch with one another or able to judge of 
the movement of credit in the operations of the other institutions. 

This condition means that there is strong need for some agency 
which will tend to unite the competing institutions in a certain de- 
gree and will in some measure afford a common bond between tbe 
banks. It is this which the Comptroller of the Currency is called 
upon to supply, and in so far as he is able under the law to furnish 
it he is an effective officer. The question whether he can effectively 
perform such a function is, however, largely dependent upon many 
conditions in the system itself. Of late years the great development 
of the class of small banks, the increasing difiBculty of judging the 
valne and quality of the paper held by the hanks, and a variety of 
other factors have tended to diminish the efficiency of the Comp- 
troller as a link between the widely scattered and separated banks 
of the system. 

§8. The national banking system has come moro and more National 
nithin recent years to be merely one element in a great scheme of 5'J'''^ 
banking. As the most recent reports of the government show, the Elemant 
national banks number only about 7,300 out of an aggregate of per- g JJ^'^ 
haps 25,000 institutions, including in that total, state banks, private Byatem 
banks, and loan and trust companies. These other institutions are ^ 

organized under the laws of the several states, and their position will 
call for special discussion at a later point. 

It should be noted here merely that the national banking sys- 
tem stands in a peculiar position with respect to the banks of the 
states, for more than one' reason. Not only is it, the largest single 
Bet of inatitutions under one jurisdiction, but the terms of the 
national bank act, in limiting the kinds of business which the banl^ 
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NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS 
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ma; do, have marked them out in a peculiar sense as wliat are ksowo 
as commercial banks. The; are the institutions to which are com- 
mitted the keeping of the funds of the country and the mainte- 
rtance of a proper protection against outstanding liabilities. This 
is true for two reasons. The national banks, if they conform to the 
law, cannot inyeet their funds in anything except live, short-time 
commercial paper so that their resources are kept in a fluid condi* 
tion. The national banks, moreover, have tended in an increasing 
degree to become the reserve holders of the country, the state banks 
and trust companies re-depositing their funds with the iiati(mml 
banks, which are permitted to dispose of them as they see fit. 

In some state?, requirements have been made as to the amount 
of reserve to be held by such state banks and trust companies, that 
place them nearly or wholly on a par with the national banks. But 
in many states this is not true; and in most, the national institu- 
tions are subject to stricter regulation than the competing banks 
organized under state law. National banks are therefore subject to 
much more severe judgment than the state institutions, and they 
bare thus far occupied a more responsible position. By reason of 
the act of Congress imposing on state bank notes a prohibitive tax, 
the power of note issue has practically been made a monopoly of the 
national banks, and thus they have again been differentiated from 
the institutions organized under state law. For theee reasons the 
national banks are in reality the core of the credit and financial 
system of the country, and a change in their organization implies a 
change in the whole system of which they are a part. 



Ralatfen 
of tha 
National 



§9. The relation of the national banks to the gOTemment is 
now clear, in so far as matters of organization and oversight are 
concerned. But in another sense, the national banks have a relation 
, to the government that is posBessed by no other class of iastitntions. 
They are not the holders of government resources, these being held, 
under the independent treasury system, in the Treasury and sab* 
treasuriea of the United States. But, since it frequently happens 
that the withdrawal of funds from circulation and their segregation 
in the Treasury is injurious to the community, the government ia 
obliged to employ a banking mechanism for the purpose of again 
placing them in circulation. It must, moreover, at times make me 
of banking methods, in order that its operations may conform, even 
if onlv remotely, to the requirements of modem buainess, The 



CARE OF PUBLIC FtTODS 11 

oationsl batOdng tjiiem is the agency throng which this cotuwc- 
tion between the goTemment snd the community ia effected. 

When government fnnclB are to be depoiited in banka, they an OoverniTMiit 
placed solely with n&tionsl institutions. E>ren then they are re- Nitl«nal 
qtiired to be protected by the deposit of bonds of specified claases, q*"^ 
to an eqnal amount, with the Treasury Department When banking 
machinery has to be need for the pnrpoee of making payments, it is 
the national institutions that are invariably utilized. Large quanti- 
ties of funds are constantly held in national banks by the Treasnrei 
of the United States and by govemment disbursing officers, while 
other officials, each as collectors of internal revenue, are permitted, 
npoD their own anthority, and at their own risk, to keep their funds 
in national banks and to receive payments in the form of checks 
and drafts upon other banks. Such arrangements are uniformly 
made with national banks. National bank notes are received by the 
government in many classes of payments and are regularly re- 
deemed at the Treasury out of a fund provided for that purpose. 

It is thus clear that, despite the limitations of the independent M^tho^ ^f 
treasury system, the national banks have an immediate and im- Handling 
portant relationship to the goveminent and its funds. A change Punda 
in the status of the national institutions must profoundly affect the Antlquatad 
methods of handling government funds ; conversely, a change in the 
latter will have an important influence upon the national banks. 
It is probable, however, that the national institutions would feel 
the effect of such a change far less than would the Treasury itself, 
since the present method of dealing with public funds has proved 
antiquated, inadequate and ineffectuaL 

One of the most serious difficulties encountered in dealing with 
the banking problem today is found in the method of disposing of 
and caring for public moneys. It is evident that the day cannot 
long be deferred when the Treasury will have to abandon the pres- 
ent plan of withdrawmg its funds from circulation and piling them 
up in the government vaults. The circumstances of modem busi- 
ness require that the government modernize its metiiods. The gov- 
ernment is a huge business institution, but it hae not learned to 
use banks in a business way. * 

§10. The defects of the national banking system are nat- 
itrolly found at those points where its characteristic fpatures, are 
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DISTURBING METHODS 



most distinctly seen. la other particulars the Bjatem has not been 
different from any other. It is at the special points where it was 
formerly adjusted, with a view to meeting the particular require- 
ments of the community, that it has tended to become obsolete or 
unsatisfactory, and it Is consequently at these points that the sys- 
tem is necessarily calling for improyement and strengthening. No 
one desires to minimize the importance of the characteristic featnres 
of the national banking system. It is necessary to recognize the 
desirability of preserving its chief and essential merits. What is 
desired is to extend, elaborate and refine these merits, and to add 
such new methods of organization as will enable the banks to per- 
form more perfectly, for their own service and that of the public, the 
functions entrusted to them at the time when the system was first 
set on foot. 

The fundamental defect of the national banking system is 
to be sought in the fact that it is not in any proper sense a "sys- 
tem" of banking at all, but a series of banks artificially grouped. 
Itecause of the lack of cooperative or fundamental relationships 
between the institutions, it is not possible for them to exercise 
any general policy with reference to the control of reserves, the fix- 
ing of rates of discount, or the granting of loans. They can only 
act independently of one another, and the well-conducted insti- 
tutions must, therefore, suffer from the mistakes of others whose 
conduct tends to arouse suspicion or alarm in the mind of the 
public. Because of this situation, it will be seen, the national 
banking system as at present conducted is in a sense a breeder 
o f_ panics , while it fails entirely to grant any adequate relief 
from these commercial convulsions. It entirely fails to supply 
a note circulation, elastic, sound, adequate, and well adjusted to 
local necessities. It furnishes no general market for commercial 
paper, no matter how high the quality of such paper may be. 
It fails to meet the legitimate demands of the farmer, the de- 
positor, the small merchant, and of other customer classes, just 
as it imposes upon the banks themselves severe hardship, due to 
their inability to protect themselves adequately against loss of con- 
fidence. In conjunction with the independent Treasury system, 
it furnishes only an inadequate and disturbing method of dis- 
posing of public funds, and ie thereby an incalculable and uncertsii] 
factor in the money market. Its unavoidable lack of a discount 
policy prevents it from controlling the international flow of smcie 
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SUMMABT OF DEFECTS 13 

as is done b; the other bankiiig eysteme of the world, or of supply- 
ing facilities for the transactioD of foreign trade. The defects will 
be treated of at greater length in following chapters. 

From the foregoing brief discnBeion, it is seen that the aspecta The Qmt 
of the national banking eyBtem which are deemed most worthy of S^'o.y u^ 
atudy, and which hare fnmiahed thus far most cause for dissatiafac- CoOp»p«tion 
tion and for the feeling that improvements are feasible and desir- 
able, grow out of the note issne function, the present reserve urgan- 
ization, the method of overseeing and inspecting the operations of 
the banks, and the conditions in the system which permit unduly 
independent action at times when such action may injure both 
those hanks which resort to it and those who are indirectly affected 
by such action. 7b general, it mat/ le said Ikat the great problem 
of the naiiotiaJ banking gysUm to-day it cooperation — cooperation 
among ike banks themselves, cooperation between them and the 
ffovemment, and cooperation between them and the business public. 

Nearly all of the difficulties which have arisen in the history 
of the system have grown out of the lack of cooperative effort, 
implying as it does a failure to mass the full strength of the banks 
behind the business community in times of special demand for 
funds, whether these demands fell at particular seasons of the year 
or at periods of panic and difficulty. 

§11. In the belief that the existing difficulties of the national Rvmsdy 
banking system are those which follow from a lack of coopera- u^!^ 
tion, it is designed herewith to discuss plana for a cooperative 
or^nization of a kind which would unite the banks into a single, 
cohereirt~whrf«_an4_won]d thereby not <HiIy place the strength 
of all at the service of any one, whenever aid could be legitimately 
demanded, but would economize the funds of the country and redoca 
the charge for banking accommodation, white equalizing such 
charges throughout the different portions of the United States. This 
plan is not intended to remove any of the essential features of the 
national banking system, or to increase the power of any element 
in it. It is intended as a labor-saving device for the common good 
of the commnnity and for the perfecting of the system by adjust- 
ing its different parts to one another and enabling them to work 
harmoniously. In the following pages, the effort is made to explain 
the nature of this mechanism and to indicate what its effect would 
be upon certain aspects of the national banking system. Parttculu r 
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effort hu been made to explain how it wotdd proTid« for the diffi- 
culties which now eziat, and how far it could be depended upon to 
rectify gtUb in the Bystem, which to-day <x>nBtitute a Miious menace 
to banking integrity and commercial Bonndness. In carrying oat 
thie design, a general survey of the proposed plan is first offered, and 
then iti detailed operation is dealt with. 
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A COOPERATIVE AGENCIT 

Dateots of Banking Syitem DlagnoMd — 2. Heana of CoApera' 
Uon— 4. Why Cooperation Ib NeceBaarr — 1. Protection to E»e- 
Final Extinction of National Bank Notes— «. Control 
Jxpaoslon— 7. Uniform Rate of Dlaoonnt— 8. Discount 

, tor Accoptanoea— ». Protection from Wall Strort— 10. 

Folltkial Freaanre to Sacnre Ooremment Depoalt^— 11. Our 
International Foaltlon. 



§1. Tbe panics of 1893 and 1907 tan^t the weakneam of 
the monetaiy and bonldng system of tbe United States with con* 
vincing thoronghnesa. It was demonstrated eren more codtuic- Dafacta 
ingl; in 1907, that when the system is subjected to any strtin be- ^ Banking 
yond the ordinary it collapBes. From tbe resnltant injury no clus Dlagnoaad 
of sociel7 is exempt The ezpenences mentioned and the stndy 
tliat followed advanced tbe question to tbe point where remedies 
for known defects should be given legielatiTe attention, discna- 
rion and action. We have, in fact, reached the point where we are 
ready to profit by our own experiences and dieaeters, and to take 
•oconni of tbe results of carefully devised European methods. 

Although European conditions differ so much from ours that 
their institutiona cannot be bodily transferred to onr country, we 
have much V> learn from them. Direct copying would be folly; 
we must take tmly that which aids us in a natural evolution out of 
our own past. The central bank of Europe is not suited to our con- - 
ditions; it is contrary to the spirit of our inetitutionB ; and, in any 
event, it would be politically impossible. Nor do we need a bank cantrai 
of the type of tbe Second United States Bank (181&-1836), which Bank 
excited ^e opposition of Andrew Jackson. We do not need a 
dominating, powerful Central Bank; what we need is not central- 
ization, but' cooperation — entered into by all our inetitutiont of 
credit — to the end that we may avoid selfish isolation and create a 
' federaticH) in tbe interest of all tbe banks, email as well as great. 
We do not need an inetitation which discounts for the general pub^ 
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iic and competes for buBiness ; but we do need a. cooperativE usiua 
of all the baoke in the common interest whenever danger appears. 
This cooperation, moreover, ia more in the interest of the bor- 
rower than of the banker. 

§3. Means of cooperation, deriaed by a National Beaerr^ 
Association should be aimed at a decentralization, rather than at a 
centralization, of credit — as opposed to a dependence of local 
banks upon centralized institutions, as now. Under the plan 
evolved by the National Monetary Commiseion all the banks in 
a locality would be grouped into a local Association, composed 
of not less than ten banks, whose combined capital and surplns 
should not be less than $5,000,000. Each separate Association 
would haye local self-government; hut yet, as we shall see, it 
would be a part of a cooperative plan. Three-fifths of the gov- 
erning directors of the Association would be chosen on the haaie 
of votes of banks without regard to size, each bank having one 
vote; and two-fifths of the directors would be chosen on the basia 
of of votes in proportion to shares held in the National Beserve Asso- 

Cotfp«ration elation (i. e., in proportion to capital). It is also proposed, as 8 
check against centralized control of local associations, that if a sin- 
gle shareholder had a forty per cent ownership in a chain of banks, 
the whole chain would have but one vote — and this rule would apply 
whether the shareholder were a bank, individual, corporation or 
association. 

Then, while locally self-governed, these Associations would be 
grouped in fifteen districts, into which the whole country would be 
divided. All the local Associations in a district would federate 
themselves — as in a republic — to form a branch of the National 
Reserve Association. The governing board of each district branch 
would consist of not less than twelve directors in addition to the 
manager; one-half the directors would be elected by the member 
banks, each bank having one vote; one-third would be elected by 
the member banks on the basis of the shares held in the National 
Reserve Association; the remaining one-sixth would be chosen by 
the directors already elected from the agricultural, commercial and 
industrial ranks. 

The district branches would be federated in the National He- 
serve AsBocintion. The national directors would be chosen as fol- 
lows : Each of the branches would elect two directors, one of whom 
must be neither a bank officer nor a bank director, , but must r^ 
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resent the sgricultural, commercial, induBtrial aad other mtereeta 
of hiB district; nine additional directors would be elected by voting 
representatives from the branches, each to cast a number of Totea 
equal to the number of shores held in the National Reserve Abbo- 
ciation by the banks in his district ; there would be seven ez officio 
members of the board — the governor and two deputy govemore, to- 
gether with the Secretary of the Treasuiy, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, the Secretary of Agriculture and the Comptroller 
of the Currency. The executive officers would be appointed by the 
board of directors. Not more than three directors would be elected 
from any one district. The executive committee would be com- 
posed of nine members, including the three executive officers and 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

§3. Cooperation of our credit institutions, state and national, 
b desired, in order that the business public, producer and merchant, 
having legitimate demands for loans, should not be cut off from 
them by unnecessary and accidental conditions of panic. When why 
coUectionB are alow, or when an unexpected emergency arises, the j^*** ^*. 
borrower, holding staple goods or unquestioned collateral, ought 
not to be forced into bankruptcy by the inability to get the means 
of paying his maturing obligations. Moreover, Bcaeonal demands 
arise which cause a stringency in the loan market and put an undue 
strain on our system of credit. The financing of the cotton or 
grain movement in the autumn has always been a cause of appre- 
hension in the money market. 

Demands of this character have given rise to a desire for a 
greater elasticity in our monetary and banking system. Such elas- 
ticity is thought of in connection with two different possibilities : 
(1) normal seasonal demands, such as the recurring needs of crop- 
moving; and (2) abnormal demands at the time of a financial 
panic. A common idea is that these demands can be met only by eiaatierty 
the issue of notes, or by some medium of exchange to be circulated «f th* 
in the hands of the public This is the ground for some crude plans **""*""> 
aiming at the issue of paper by the Qovemment. In truth, while 
there is always a need for some change money in the pockets of 
everyone, some till and counter money in &e hands of business 
booses and banks, and lawful money for settling clearing-house 
balances, the fundamental need is not solely for a medium of ex- 
change (sufficiently provided by checks drawn on deposit accounts);,) qo[,j 
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but for loan power. If a borrower can get a loan, he will never hare 
any difficult}' in transferring hia credit because of any lack of a 
medium of exchange. 

In financing tbe movement of cotton and grain in the automn, 
demands for cash from the country districts fall directly on the 
Cron"^'"" reserves of banks, because there are no means of providing tempo- 
Movemant rary needs for cash except by drawing down reserves, and thus con- 
stricting the lending power of the banks, to the serious detriment 
of the borrower. 

Likewise, but to a more acute degree of danger, in a time of 
panic the real need is not so much the issue of notes for circula- 
tion in the hands of the public (except to protect reserves), as for a 
loan to meet a maturing obligation. That is, the question is more 
truly one of the organization of credit than of the injection of addi- 
tional money into the circulation. 

For these reasons, it would be the purpose of a National Re- 
serve Association, or whatever the cooperative agency may be 
called, to provide an elastic currency whenever it was needed by 
tbe public; to make this possible without drawing down bank 
reserves ; to give credits based on cotton, grain and ihe like, with- 
out expensive shipments of cash to and fro ; and, finally, in time 
of panic, to provide the possibility of getting loans — which is more 
important than an increase of the circulation. 

These ends would be accomplished by the individual bank — 
RadliMunta national bank, state bank, or trust company receiving deposits — 
by BranohM presenting picked assets to be rediscounted by the branch ofBces of 
ReHrve t*** National Reserve Association. This opportunity would be ex- 
AssoeiBtion tended equitably to every Hubscribing bank, big or little, without dia- 
orimination. The credit given the borrowing bank could be used 
as a part of its legal reserve, which would thus enable it to meet the 
demands of its customers, or it could get National Reserve Associa- 
tion notes to tbe same amount, and place these in its reserves. This 
would be merely an evolution out of our experience with Clearing- 
House Associations, and an improvement upon, and legalization of, 
the idea of Clearing-House Loan Certificates well known to bank- 
ing history. 

The individual banks vrould be able to obtain such 'redis- 
counts in four different ways : 

(1) Any bank might, without any guaranty, have 
twen^-eight-day paper discminted upon its own endorsement. 
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(8) If the paper ekould ran for more than tventj-eight 
daja, bnt not longer than fonr months, it wonld have to be 
guaranteed by the local Association. 

(3) In times of atress, the aabacribing bank might bor- R^,eount 
TOW imder careful reetrictionB directly on its own obligation, if 8y>t«m 
the loan were protected by eatisfactory collateral and gnaran- wark^ 
teed by the local ABSOciation. 

(4) Time bills of exchange, running not over ninety 
days and accepted by bouses or banks in good standing, might 
be purchased by the National Iteserre Asnociation from flub- 
scribing banks to a limited amount. 

If any banks were at first not disposed to take any interest in 
the plan, thinking they could earn more on their capital than by 
eabecribing to a National Keserve Association, they would find 
themselves "outside of the breastworks" when a stringency came, 
and wonld learn the advantage of membership by stem experience. 

§4. The safety to depositors is also to be kept in mind. If, 
for instance, a country national bank had $100,000 deposits, it 
woold be obliged under the present law to keep $6,000 on hand in 
lawful money. In times of doubt, depositors wonld measure the E.'"???**'^ 
ability of the bank to meet a nm by this amount of cash; and in a 
short time this reserve wonld be easily exhausted and the bank 
obliged to close its doors. The depositors owning the claims to 
the remaining $94,000 wonld then be forced to await the process of 
liquidation before they could get cash for their deposits. In case, 
however, the bank were a member of a National RcBcrve Associa- 
tion, the public would know that the ability of the bank to pay off 
depositors wonld not depend upon the amount of actual cash held at 
any moment, but upon the amount and character of its assets which 
could be used as a basis of discount at the National Reserve Asso- 
ciatioD. That is, an institution like a National Reserve Associa- 
tion woold most effectually enable a bank with sound assets to con- 
vert them into cash, and serve as the best method yet known of 
guaranteeing cash payments to the individual depositor. 

§5. The inelasticity of our national bank circulation, or of 
any notes based on the security of bonds, has long been admitted. 
It is not desirable, however, to make any sudden or drastic changes 
which might cause possible disturbance or losses. There baa beeiii^)OQlc 
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more or less antagoDism to the isaae of Botes by banks, on the 
ground that the profit of issuing notes should go to the United 
States by the issue of its own notes. In our own experience, how- 
ever, the issue of greenbacks has, in fact, been costly to the Treas- 
ury because of the eipense of maintainiiig reserves. But since the 
proiit to a bank in discounting can be obtained as truly when it 
grants the borrower a demand deposit account as when it issues to 
him its demand notes, the note-issues cannot be regarded as a spe- 
cial source of profit. This explains why state banks, issuing no 
I notes, can accumulate large profits as well as national banks. But 

if there is any value in the idea of withdrawing the notes of na- 
Fliwl tional banks, it appears in the plan of the National Beserve Aasocia- 

^^atlenal ^°°' which proposes the eventual extinction of national bank notes 
Bank Notm and their replacement by notes of an office which would be closely 
under the supervision of the Treasury. Thus all the dangers and 
disadvantages of Government notes would be escaped, while all sur- 
plus profits from discounts, above four or five per cent to share- 
holders, would go to the Association's Burplus or to the United 
States Treasury. In this way, the people would get whatever profits 
arose from the issue of notes by the National Reserve Association; 
and the national bank notes would ultimately disappear. 

The bonds now owned by the banks for the security of na- 
tional bank circulation would be taken over by the National Re- 
serve Association, which would assume the redemption of the na- 
tional bank notes. These bonds are largely two per cents, which 
have a fictitious value due to the circulation privilege. Therefore, 
if the circulation privilege were withdrawn, to prevent injustice 
the Treasury should be empowered to refund them at a rate (say 
three per cent) based on investment conditions and the credit of 
the Treasury. If the losses had to be borne by the banks, they 
would properly decline to enter the cooperative union. 

The banks, state and national, would be required to provide 
Not a the capital of the National Reserve Association. Banks would 

maklna "*** ^ more than four or five per cent on their stock in the Na- 

iniUttition tional Reserve Association, and it should be provided that earnings 
beyond that dividend should partly go to surplus, or to a contin- 
gent fund, but mainly to the Treasury of the United States. Thus 
a National Reserve Association would by no means be a profit* 
making institution to its shareholders, and there would be no in. 
ducement to the management to ovei^«zpand for the-saln of larger 
e.™ng.. .. XoogFc 
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§6. Elasticity of the currencj properly implies, not only ex- 
psoBion under legitimate need, hot contractioo when the need has 
pawed. The ezpanEiou of credit, hoveTer, may take place by an 
undue expansion of loans, which shows itself in an enlargement 
of the deposit accoonta credited to borrowing banks — in case notes 
are not needed by them. The obvions protection from over^zpan- 
sion of loans, in normal times, and the avoidance of sapport to 
speculation, would be found in requiring a National Beaerre As- 
sociation to keep a large gold and cash reserve for its demand lia- 
bilities, both notes and deposits. Should the reserve fall below a 
l^ally-fized limit, the deficiency shonld be progressively taxed, so Control 
that for the protection of its diminishing reserves the National Ee- ^'**'^ 
serve Association would raise the discount rate, thus making the 
borrowing banks pay the tax imposed. This would atop any loan 
demand for speculative purposes. Thoa the National Reserve As- 
sociation notes would be quickly available in time of stress, but 
could not profitably be kept out when not needed. They would 
be redeemable on demand, in gold, or lawful money, and the total 
demand liabilities would be protected by a substratum of bonds (aa 
in the case of the note issues of the Bank of England), a stratum 
of lawful money, a stratum of gold, and a stratum of Bhort-tim<) 
commercial paper (as in the case of the Beichsbank of Germany). 
The relative amotmts of the stratum of short-time paper and the 
stratum of cash would be controlled by the tax on loans. There can 
be no over-expansion where there is immediate redemption in cash 
of all demand liabilities. 

The faU of reserves is always a signal of danger under the 
present system. Indeed, when reserves fall to the legal limit Qruping 
(twenty-five per cent in central reserve cities), we have no reserves b™—^ 
in the proper sense of the term. The surplus reserve is the only 
one which can really be made use of. Consequently, our rigid legal 
percentage of reserves causes a sudden stoppage of loans, and often 
failure and ruin to needy borrowers. Hence, at present, all atten- 
tion is centered on the quantity of a bank's cash reserves. If trou- 
ble threatens, each separate bank clutches at reserve money in selfish 
isolation. Herein is our great danger. At such a time, the large 
banking institutions have exceptional power to aid, or refuse help to, 
smaller iostitntions. ITnder present conditions, when small banks 
must go for assistance to the large banks, we have a system of prac- 
tical centralization, based on special favors to desirable correspond- 
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Under any plan for a cooperative banking agency, the re- 
Mrves Bhould be bo mobilized that aid can be given at the point of 
danger in amoonbi eutficient to prevent failures. The present 
scattering of reBerves and the grasping of legal money wonld be 
stopped, because any bank having good assets arising from loans 
could get rediscounts at the National Beserve Association anS 
thereby replenish its reserves. As things are now, because of scaN 
tered reserves, a local bank, even though having good paper, would 
not be sure of assistance in time of need from its correspondent in 
a large central city. It would be otherwise with a National Reaerve 
Association. Of course, no bank could secure rediscounts on un- 
eatisfactory paper ; but in case of stress and strain the banks, large 
or small, having good discountable paper would know of a cei^ 
tainty that the National Reserve Association would be in a position 
to make a loan. This kind of cooperation means a decentraliza- 
tion of banking credit. The safety of a bank would be judged by 
the character of its assets rather than, as now, by the amount of ita 
cash reserves. The advantage of combining reserves has been ^ 
likened to having a large reservoir of water, available as a protec- 
tion against fire by any one householder, as compared with a eys- ' 
tern in which each would have only its single pail of water. If water 
reserves are scattered, then when a fire comes, each would try to 
steal the other's water. 

In order to stop this unnecessary grasping for legal reserve 
money — to hold the reserves (as in a reservoir) for the common 
good in a place where they can be directed as a whole against 
threatened danger — it is proposed that the banks should keep the 
legal reserves now required to be kept in their own vaults (6 per 
cent for country banks, 12i^ per cent for reserve city banks, and 
26 per cent for central reserve city banks), in the National Reserve 
Association vaults. Today we have a quantity of gold in this coun- 
try so large as to meet all possible dangers, but it is so scattered, 
or so disposed, as to be practically useless in a serious emergency. 
In such a situation, the United States Treasury is subject to private 
demands for deposits of government money. This should not be. 
By creating a proper eSSciency and economy of reserves and by pro- 
tecting them with the note-issuing power of a National Reserve 
ABSOciatioD, thus applying business sense to pnblic finance, the 
exchanges of the country could be carried on at a leas cost, and 
vital dangers to our credit could be avoided or leasemed. . 
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§7. In Europe, the ability to raise or lower the nte o( dit- 
I'oant affords an effective meane of controlling undue exponsioa of 
loans, and yet to give legitimate aid in time of presBUTe. In thit 
country, the requirement of a fixed percentage of reBerree ia often 
a Boorce of danger, for it is unlawful to increase loans juat when 
reeerres are running down below the legal limit and when loans are 
imperatiTely needed. The long and successful experience of Europe 
teaches us ttiat a eliding scale of rates for loans, falling as Rseirea 
fill up and rieing as reserves decline, is the best device to prevent 
OTer-ezpannion of credit, and yet to afford aid in time of danger. Uniform 
To accomplish thia end, there should be some means by which the Dlaoount 
Kational Beeeire Association could from time to time indicate to 
its borrowers — the banks — the current rate of discount which 
would rise as reserves fell, and vice versa. Obriously, a National 
Beeerve Association must treat all borrowers, big and little, alike ; 
and hence the rate of discount must be tmiform to all applicants. 
This, cf conrse, ia primarily in the interest of the borrowiug pnb- 
lic The banks in some districts where capital is scarce and rates 
high would not enjoy this provision; and in old diBtricts where 
rates are now very low, it might possibly raise them a little — 
equalizing rates more or less throughout the country, much like 
the effect of branch banking in Canada. On the other hand, it 
ia to be remembered that the dealings of a National Reserve 
Association would be only with banks, and not with the public. 
Hence, as in such central money markets as London, Paris and 
Berlin, there would be the reserve agency's rate of discount; and 
alongside that an unofficial rate (on the street) of individual banks 
with their customers depending, as now, upon the conditions of 
demand and supply of loanable funds and upon the quality of the 
paper offered. Thus, in practice, there would remain a desirable 
elastic!^ of rates, together with a governing force regulating the 
general level. 

§8. In this coontry, promissory notes make up the bulk of DiMount 
our banking paper, and ttieir security varies aa widely as does the ifTeSt.**' 
standing of the borrowers. In Europe, on the contrary, the bill ancei 
of exchange is the usual form of paper. 

An American merchant, who has a bill for goods he has pur- 
chased, borrowB money on his own promissory note at the bank, 
pays the bill with it and gets the cash rli?eount. Hi« olilisation 
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is thuB tranaferred from the concern he bought of to the bsnk 
where he made the loan. Ordinarily, the bank does not know for 
what purpose he borrowed the money, and he may or may not 
ase the proceeds of the loan to pay his bill for merchandise. A de- 
posit credit is given him at the bank and he draws checks against it. 

In Europe the seller of the merchandise draws a time bill on 
the buyer; or, what is of especial interest in the financing of for- 
eign trade, '.he buyer (importer) enters into an arrangement with 
his bank by which the seller (exporter) draws directly on the bank, 
and the bank accepts the hill. (See Chapter VI.) The bank 
has its protection from the buyer of the merchandise, the seller 
is insured by the credit of the bank and the accepted bill goes on 
the market. The paper so created explains on its face the nature 
of the traQBaction out of which it grew. 

Such acceptances can be bought and sold in any discount mar- 
ket where the bank has standing. They form an asset immediately 
convertible into cash, being even superior to a government bond. 
In the United States, the right to accept a time bill of exchange 
is now forbidden by the courts to national banks. It is proposed 
that acceptances of time bills of eschange should be made poseiUe 
to BiibBcribing banks. Should acceptances of this kind be allowed 
to all subscribing banks, however, without restraint, there mi^t 
be dangerous over-expansion of credit. Therefore, the use of ac- 
ceptances should be hedged in by such restrictions as will previpot 
all poBsibilitiee of abuse and over-expansion. 

Moreover, it must be kept in mind that in the TTnited States 
the development of credit to the manufacturer, jobber and retailer 
has been so carefully worked out that those in good standing can 
borrow on one-name promissory notes, enabling them to pay cash 
for materials and goods, and thus gaining the highest trade dis- 
counts. This ie one reason why so little strictly commercial paper 
exists in this country, as compared with bills of exchange created on 
the sale of goods in Europe. This fabric of credit in the United 
States — probably more advanced here than in Europe — should be 
carefully protected, and in no case should the system of accept- 
ances be introduced at the expense of stabili^ and safety to oar 
existing structure of credit. 

§9. The right of subscribing banks to accept time bills of 
exchange and the creation of a discount market would help to free 
onr money market from the influences that aim to use bank funds 
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for apeculatton in Wftll Street. To accomplish this end still fur- 
ther, the election of directors of the allied associations and of the 
final governing body of the reserve agency should be so contrived pnteotlen 
that any group of special interests, financial or political, could f^*" 
not control its policy, or use the organization for their selfish etrvvt 
advantage. The local self-goTermnent of each Association, and 
the federation of the ABSociations, should be so built up from 
independent units that domination by a few, no matter how power- 
ful, wonid be humanly impoesible. The existence of directors 
drawn from trade, industry and agriculture, would bring to bear 
the vigilance of the borrowing, as distinct from the lending, public. 
Moreover, the plan of a National Beserve Aasociation, follow- 
ing the long-established policy of European banking, alms to en- 
coozage commercial loans arising from an exchange of goods, and 
to discourage loans arising from stock exchange transactions. In 
the Monetary Commission's plan rediscounts {not guaranteed) for 
Bubecribing banks by the National Beserve Association are espe- 
cially forbidden, if known to be used for carrying stocks, bonds, 
or other investment eecarities. Only in case of great stress, and 
only with the approval of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Beserve AsBociation and the Secretary of the Treasury, would 
discounts be allowed directly to a subscribing bank, when pro- 
tected by securities — and even then, only wlien endorsed by the 
local Association. This rule follows European experience, by which 
a higher rate of discount is usually charged for loans based on 
stock exchange securities than for bills arising from the purchase 
and sale of staple goods. 

The one end to be sought is the protection of the commercial Th* On* 
interests of the country. Under the present system of recog- p|^t«tlon* 
nizing speculative securities as equal or superior to commercial of 
paper as the basis for bank loans, legitimate business and stock |:*g]*|!"*** 
■peculation are too closely connected. The one suSera when the 
other is unduly extended. There have been notable instances in 
recent years of the inability of the conntry to finance a speculative 
and a business boom at the same time. And yet so closely are 
the two connected under our centralizing system that the collapse 
or partial collapee of either reacts on the other. Wherever the trou- 
ble starts, the rrault is the same and business inevitably suffers. 
Legitimate basiness is in need of protection and is to be divorced 
fnnn its retation to speculation. 
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Likewise, a National Reserve Association, acting as the coop- 
erative organization of all the baoks in the country, should Im; 
able to import gold for the protection of the reeerree, for the com- 
mon good, instead of leaving this operation, as now, to the leader- 
ship of large private institntione in close connection with the 
secnritiee market. Such action would be public, and every sub- 
Bcribiog bank, large or small, would be a participant in the result- 
ing stability of the combined reserves. 

Also , when a National Reserve Association became the 
custodian of the funds of the Treaenry, it would end all poBsiblu 
pressure upon the Treasury to come to the aid of the money market 
in stringencies caused by the movement of the crops, or an acute 
financial crisis. If Wall Street operators needed assistance, they 
would be obliged to get it through their own banks, which would 
have to assume all the responsibility, knowing they could get little 
or no help from rediscounts with the National ttesene Associatioii. 

§10. In times past, the Treasury of the United States with 
a surplus has caused unnecessary difBculties in the market, because 
sums due the Treasury were drawn from the lawful reserves of the 
banks, without any regard to-the conditions of business or the needs 
Poirtlur of borrowers. This mechanical operation has long been seen to 
to' Secure ^ obsolete ; and the obvious remedy has been the deposit of gov- 
Govemment emment funds in the national banks designated as depositories. 
Depoelte -g^j y^jg j^^ resulted in political pressure to obtain government 
deposits for this or that district. Moreover, the Treasury has 
necessarily been called on, in times of panic, to help privately- 
owned national banks by deposits which filled up their reserves 
and rescued the borrowers from ruin. All these methods are un- 
desirable, clumsy and contrary to the seasoned experience of older 
countries. 

If a National Reserve Association were established, the force 
of a panic and the pressure for lawful money reserves would be 
met by the combined reserves of a cooperative, decentralized in- 
stitution. Should the funds of the United States Treasury also be 
kept with a National Reserve Association, there would be no more 
The Fiscal unexpected, jerky calls from the Treasuty for cash ; the payments 
Agent of ^y and to the Treasury would be adjusted by credits on the books 
Tr^^iy of the reserve association in a businesslike way, after the fashion 
of any other large commercial operation, without the present ex- 
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poisiTe and dutnrbing movement of each. No other contitry of 
importance maintaioa eoch an antiquatecl system as onn, irhich 
dates back to 1846, when gOTemment pafmeota were small and 
baBineea conditicmfl were my different from what thejr are sow. 

Not only would our BjEtem of credit be thus relieved from an* 
necessary shocks coming from th^ Treaflory, but the power of the 
Treasury to interfere with the money market would cease, and with 
it all political comiection with our banking situation. Moreover, 
the expense of handling the funds of the United States Treaflurr 
would be transferred to the National Beeerre Association, while 
its operations would come directly under the eye of Treasury offi- 
cials. For all these reasons, the proposed reserve agency should 
be made the fiscal agent of the Treasury. 

§11. Great as is our wealth as a nation (about $136,000,- 
000,000), and vast as is our foreign trade (some $3,600,- 
000,000 a year), am banking and credit system is not what it 
ought to be in view of our real merits as a trading nation. To 
gain prestige due us in international finance, much depends on 
our organization of credit. Certain steps in the ri^t direction 
are obvioos: 

(1) Foreign capital will flow into our money markets Of' 
if we are wise enough to create an international discount nattonar 
market throngh the use of acceptances. This kind of paper Poaition 
would be useful in creating credits in Europe, on which we 
could draw for gold in the day of need. In other words, 
acceptances would open to us the door to the abundant capital 
of older nations, instead of our being obliged to make in- 
tense demands at certain seasons upon our own capital at 
home. 

(2) Our ill-regulated credit system, with its spasmodic 
and violent reactions, causes ue to make special demands on 
Europe for gold which are regarded as unreasonable and un- 
necessary. We are looked upon as a nuisance and as a creator 
of financial disturbance. Our detached and unorganized 
mass of banks prevents ub from acting unitedly^ in the com- 
mon interest with foreign countries. Therefore, a coop- 
erative institution, acting as the representative of all our 
banks — instead of private institutions acting for their own 
correspondents, and for only a small number of the banke — 
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should be eatabliBhed, which would have the standing, capital 
and power to borrow gold abroad upon the deposit of govem- 
.TioDt bonds, to deal in foreign exchange, and, in general, to 
protect our banking and credit position in international trade. 
(3) Our trade, especially in the East and in South 
America, is handicapped by the absence of American banking 
facilities. This has been long recognized by the merchants 
in our export trade. Other conntriea, like Great Britain, 
Germany, and even Italy, Belgium and France, have been 
quite active in this important matter. It should, therefore, 
be permitted to a National Beeerve Association to establish 
under its supervision branches in foreign conntries which 
might worthily represent the wealth and banking power of 
the United States and assist our own merchants who wiah 
to sell their goods in other lauds. 
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CHAPTER III 



PRESENT RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 

Rlgldltr of tbe Byitem— 3. Our Reserre Bjitsm Makea Credit In- 
elastic — 3. Foreign Practice In Contrast With Ours — I. BtrlnsenclM 
Bring Ont Fundamental Delecta — 6. Redepoaltlng Reserres Bn- 
coorasee Speculation — S. Our Reaeire System Implies High Cost 
of Lioans — 7. Country Paper at a Dlaadvantace — S- lAck of Dl» 
count Market Limits Loans — 9. Remedy. 



§1. The outline of the present reserve reqniremente nnder 
the national banking Bjrstem has already been sketched. It un- 
doabtedlj constitutes the foremost problem in the present -sts- Reserves 
ton of banking, inasmuch as the control of hia reserves, and the Present 
general condition of the reEcrrea of the country, as a whole, is al- mantsl ** 
ways the chief anxiety of the careful and far-Bceing hanker. We Question 
are aware that the national banking system fails to perform its 
functions adequately at the present time. In seeking for a rem- 
edy which shall not only insure a greater soundness than at pres- 
ent, but shall further supply the desired elements of economy and 
flexibility, attention is therefore given, first of all, to the question 
of reaerves nnder our national system and the methods by which 
they may be better dealt with. 

What chiefly strikes the student of reserve conditions nnder 
the national system is the fact that the banks of the country are 
required to maintain a rij^d amount of reserve money. In the 
country banks kre required to hold reserves of 15 per cent of their 
outstanding liabilities. Reserve dty and central reserve city banks 
mast bold 25 per cent; the countiy banks are required to keep 
6 ont of their 15, and the reserve city banks 12^^ out of their 25 
per cent of reserve in their own vaults; but the country banks may 
deposit 9 per cent with reserve agents, and reserve city banks 12i^ 
per cent in central reserve banks. As the banks of the country aro 
called npon to maintain their reserves in this rigid way it is obvious 
that they must stop lending whenever the line of safety drawn by 
the law is reached. They have then in practice as a flexible resource 
only what are known as "surplus reserves" — the amount of eaflh^I^^>[^J 
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sources held over and above the sum specified by tha law as tlieir 
minimum or "legal" reserve. Just how much margin this actually 
leaves the banks in the several parts of the country ma; he under- 
stood from a recent analysis (1910-1911) of reports to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in which are shown the Yarious reserves and 
surplus reserves. This analysis is as follows : 



Date of Can R«Mrv« Held Rem 

R«Mrv« Ci^ Banka 
Cantnl Reserve CI ties 

Nov. 10 t3G3,88S,T4T 

Exeeu ■'»"■ ' !«7.7ll.e6e 

ExeCM Mar. 7 M1,«»J» 

Reiarvca June T 4G>.CU,S4S 

Held by Sept. 1 42<,S4T.T4E 

National Other Beaerre ClUea 

Banka Nov 1« 4*!.«S»,H0 

Jui. I 44S,M1,9T8 

Har. T 484.120,841 

Jnne T 4Sl,ta4.1lt 

Sept. 1 4Tl.0Gl.2t9 

Total Reaerve Cltle* 

Not. 10 TU.eiT,OST 

Jan. 7 gll,13G,»6 

Mar. 7 t06,soo,iaz 

June 7 041.003,616 

Sept 1 SST,ES9,014 

Cogntry Banka 
New BnilADd States 

Not. 10 SO,MB.tM 

Jan. 7 60.SIS.fSG 

Mar. T 60.4».S20 

June 7 51,483,141 

Sept. 1 G0,S8<,OtT 

Bastern States 

KOT. 10 152,040,712 

Jan. f I61,!27,803 

Har. T igi.ssb.sgi 

JntN 7 160,113,845 

Sept. 1 158,454.28* 

Soutbera Etatea 

Nov. 10 91.441,128 

Jan. 7 98,292,240 

Har. 7 93,799.050 

June 7 H,1I0,1>8 

Sept. 1 S7.78T,»B 

Middle Weatem States 

Not. 10 14«.00S,87I 

Jan. 7 146,988,538 

Mar. 7 146,807,478 

Jnne 7 148,171.025 

Sept 1 148,781.160 

Weatem States 

Nov. 10 51,024.253 

Jan. T 62,167,881 

Har. 7 61,663,814 

sapt. 1 ;;;"!;!:! !i!i!i :;."!!!! gmei^us 

Pacific SUtaa 

Not. 10 38,187.677 

Jan. 7 83.281,881 

Mar. 7 tS.164.«l4 

Jwia T 13,847,378 

Sept. 1 31.408,858 
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It is thiu clear that the rigidity of reserve reqitiremeotfl on 
th» part of the banks anhjects them to the Beceeeitj of piomptl} 
ceasing to loan when their reserre line is approached, or else of 
bnilding up their reeerveB in Bome other wa;. They can do the 
latter only by applying to other banks for accommodation; that 
is, by selling to the other banks certain of their assets, or bor- 
roiring from them some of the latter's funds. Of course, this 
process is resorted to in a degree by all banks, but, for reasons 
which will later be examined more in detail, present conditions 
do not admit of its being carried very far when the need is most 
urgent. 

§2. The chief reason why larger banks are not able to 
assist smaller institutions to a greater extent than they now do, 
and why smaller banks need this larger accommodation, is the 
attempt to maintain many small reserves at different points 
throughont the country. Since every bank recognizes that it must 
keep up its reserve funds to the figure indicated by law, unless Many 
it is willing to subject itself to the danger of being closed by the f^g^arvas 
Comptroller, it feels the necessity of drawing upon other banks 
for funds whenever it finds the required minimum in danger of 
being trespassed upon. Ko bank, therefore, which holds the de- 
posits <tf other banks, can ever feel sure that it may not be hastily 
called upon to supply them with actual casli; and since every 
bank has outstanding liabilities several times greater than thr 
amount of its reserves, a sudden demand for cash from all parts 
of the country results in depleting the funds in reserve cities and 
central reserve cities to a point where they are in danger of fall- 
ing below the legal requirement. The larger hanks of the coun- F'ar *' 
try thus live in a condition of doubt whether they may not sud- D,m,na« 
denly be required to jiart with the whole of their surplus reserves 
and thereby to be deprived of the power to make further loans to 
their customers. 

Whenever there is a sudden call for large loans in the in- 
terior, the necessities of the public cannot be satisfied by the simple 
process of testing the paper offered to the banks and then resell- 
ing it to the larger institutions which hold the reserves of the 
country; nor can the whole transaction l)e settled on a basis of 
bank credit. tlDder our system, actnal currency must move. Thp 
rigid reserve system requires that a given proportion of liabilitie!< 
he maintained in the vaults. Moreover, with notes practically i^-\Qo[,j 
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elastic, many loann in country districte must take the form of 
actual currency or money. This means a very large movement of 
currency from bank to bank at certain Beasons of the year. A 
like movement takes place at those periods when the business of 
a particular community is rising to a higher level and when there 
is a call for steadily increasing volumes of bank loans. Under 
such conditions, the .ecattering of reserves is marked. Cash is 
accumulated for local use when it ought not to be drawn off from 
other portions of the country, but left at their service. 

Both periodically and regularly, therefore, there is an ebbing 
and flowing of currency which keeps a large quantity of circulat- 
ing medium in transit and demands the services of another largo 
quantity as a support for bank loans. This greatly reduces the 
volume of outstanding bank credits which can be maintained 
upon a given quantity of reserve money. It is probable that no i 
country in the world has eo small a volume of bank credits out- ! 
standing as the United States, in proportion to the amount of \ 
money retained in the country. Thus is created a condition which i 
implies the holding in idleness of large quantities of coin that 
might otherwise be dispensed with. It shows why the great 
"per capita" circulation of the United States is not beneficial, 
but, on the contrary, is an expensive luxury which the communis 
cannot afFord to maintain. This ia quite in opposition to tho 
usual view of the relation between money and bank credit in the 
community, hut a reference to foreign experience corroborates it 

The national banking system has been able to expand its 
deposifrcredits satisfactorily in response to the calls of the com- 
mercial community for loauH, whenever there was no doubt about 
its general solvency and ability to redeem. This has been due 
to the fact that the granting of the deposit-credits waa not ham- 
pered and crippled by anything corresponding to the bond-deposit- 
requirement which has so limited the elasticity and flexibility of 
the notes. But times arrive in every commercial country when 
there is doubt concerning the value of goods and paper. On such 
occasions it is the function of good banking to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad paper, and to continae unhesitatingly 
to advance capital upon that which is of unquestionable sound- 
ness. When that is done, the effect of lack of confidence, or 
stringency, is simply to sift good assets from bad. The men who 
own the sound commercial paper do not seriously suffer. 
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If, however, the ejatem ie sach that bonke are onable to con> 
tiiiTie their advances, no matter whether the paper offered to them 
is good or bad, becauBe they fear for their own existence, 
it cannot be regarded as being a sonnd STstem, or as having met 
the commercial requirements of the community. That is, in nMsnri 
truth, the unfortunate eituation under the present national bank- '>'***"' 
ing system, owing to its pecaliar use of reserves. With reserves cradH 
widely scattered and with no definite assarance on the part of the 
banks that they can dispose of commercial paper, no matter how 
sound such paper may be, every inatitntioD mnat necessarily pro- 
tect its own interests from a selfish standpoint by refnsing to con- 
tinue accommodations to the public whenever it appears likely to 
be subjected to serious atrain. This strain usually takes effect in a 
drawing down of reserves. 

§3. How the national banking ff^rtem fails to perform its 
part daring soch a period of special strain can be clearly illos* 
trated by comparing the accommodation extended to the public 
by the national banks with that extended to the public by some . „_, 
of the principal foreign banks in the same periods. A contrast of Dlmlnlah 
this kind can be instituted to good advantage between the banks K|l,-y„ 
of the national system and the large central banks of France, rnor««M 
England, and Qermany. In the following tables are represented |IV|^llL 
the loans and diecoimts, reserves, and the individual deposits of the 
banks in the system for the five dates during 1892 and 1893, upon 
which regular reports were made to the Comptroller, while the 
first report in 1894 is also added. Reviewing these figures, it la 
seen that the high-water mark of loans and discounts and, at the 
same time, of deposits was reached during the latter part of 
1892. When a stringency came on, both fell off, and a low point 
was reached in 1893, whereupon recovery started. The five dates 
for 1907 and the first date in 1908 hare likewise been compiled. 
During 1907 there was an increase in loans and discounts and 
deposits up to August, when stringency set in and a serious de- 
cline was brought about, this decline continniog into the follow- 
ing year. 

The figures given for reserves or stocks of money in Europe g„n, 
show that there was a shrinkage of these stocks in the hands of tha 
the foreign banks practically at the same time that they were in'^E^rop* 
enlarging their accommodations, while the specie stocks of the 
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national banks enlarged as they curtailed their ftccommodations. 
The foreign banks helped their customerB and let go their cash 
for that purpose. Our banks refused aid to their customers and 
insisted upon accumulating larger stocks of money than Uiey would 
have sought, even in normal times. 

NATIONAL BANKINO STSTESI 
(000,000 omitted.) 
IiOtJifl and iQdlTldual 

Otscounti Deposits BeawM 

1S» 
Har. 1 tl-OtS. 11.701. ttU. 

Itar 17 2.108. 1,T4», m. 

July IB 2,187. 1,T6I, tOt, 

Bapt. SO S.m, 1,T«S, HT, 

Dec. » S.ise. 1,104, US, 

1891 

Mar. « 1,169, 1,761, lis. 

Hay 4 2,101. 1.749. 812. 

July 12 1.020. I.B60. US. 

Oct 1 1.841, 1.4W, Ut, 

Dac 18 1.8T1, WW. U4, 

1804 ' 

Feb. 18 1.871, 1.GH, 414. 

1907 

Jan. iE 4,G0E, 4,115, 0(6, 

Har. 12 4,G7i, (.260, 058, 

May 20 1.664. 4,321, 191, 

Auk. 22 4,709, 4.819. 701, 

Deo. 3 4.081, 4.178, 600, 

190S 

Feb. 14 4.401. 4,106. 788. 

The next table exhibits still further the distribution of loans 
and discounts, individual deposits, and reserves among the central 
reserve cities, other reserve cities, and country banks of the Na- 
tional Banks in the United States, during the critical periods of 
the panics of 1893 and 1907. The figures in this table show the 
difference in attitude towards their customers which was adopted 
by the banks in the United States as compared with those in 
Europe ; and Inferences may also be drawn as to the attitude of the 
large city banks as compared with that of the country banks, TBe 
reader should note the change in the loans, and also in the deposit 
item, which is often the result of loans. If the loans fell off, it 
would show that the banks were liquidating their loans to the pub- 
lic, in order to reduce their immediate liabilities ; on the other hand, 
an addition to the reserves would show that the banks were pro- 
tecting themselves. If the reserves were increased at the same 
time that loans to the public fell off, it would show that under out 
Bystem the banks were driven to the policy of refusing loans jiut at 
the time when they were most needed by the public. 
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IvOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

(000,000 omitted) 

Central Bas. Clllea Other Baa. C 

t 4SZ t E34 

356 ■ 6S2 

«6 6S7 ■ 

671 ■ i»3. 

.. .. m 4« 

40i 471 

41S 472 

1,0G4 t,19t 

. . . . 1,03* 1,ZZ4 

1,097 1,M1 

l.OGl I.24S 

1.110 1,1S2 

1,070 I.IGS 

i.isa 1,U» 

1,196 1,176 

l.S4t 1,131 l.£7t 

INDIVIDUAI. DEiPOSITS 

Centcal Rei. Cttlas Olbar Res. Cities Country Banks 



Country Banks 
tl,17S 
1,2S7 



Z,!72 
1,101 
1.174 



Uay to, 

Auc. 31, 
Dec 3, 



1,46* 

l.EOl 
2.603 
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Taking the conntry bankB first {in the table on the preceding 
page) it is observable that there was a very sharp conBtriction of 
ioana and diaconnts (repreaenting the amount of accomtnodatioi] 
extended to the public) in the period between March 6, 1893, and 
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Rm7/I!IL"" Octol>er 3, 1893. The loana and discotintB fell from $1,867,000,000 
In Time of ^^ $970,000,000; and in the aame period the indlTidnal deposits 
strata f^i from $970,000,000 to $764,000,000. At the same time that 

the country banks as a whole were reducing their loans to the pub- 
lic, they were Bimnltaneoaely increasing the percentage of their 
reeeTTes to depoBits from 25 to 30 per cent. 

liikewise for the central reserve cities in the same period there 
was a decline of loans from $582,000,000 to $442,000,000 ; there 
was a corresponding decline in iDdividnal deposits from $404,000,- 
000 to $352,000,000; and sd increase in the percentage of re- 
serves from 29 to 35 per cent This again shows that in a time 
of crisis, when loans were most needed, the reserve city banks (other 
than central reserve cities) withdrew their aseiBtance to the public 
and increased the percentage of their reserves; that is, in order 
to protect themselves, 4he banks sacrificed their customers. 

It is to be observed thai the banks of the central reserve cities 
acted more nearly after the fashion of the European banks. They 
Central ^^^^ *^ holders of reserves for other banks, and when called upon 

RflMrve for cash, they sent shipments out into the country and maintained 
City Banka ^^^^^ position by importing gold from abroad or by obtaining law- 
ful money from the Treasury. In justice to these banks, it should 
be observed that loans on March 6, 1893, were $356,000,000; July 
12, 1893, they had risen to the amount of $571,000,000; and 
October 3, 1893, they were $377,000,000. However, individual de- 
posits fell from $374,000,000 March 6, 1893, to $330,000,000 Octo- 
ber 3, 1893; and reserves increased in the same period from 26 to 

37 per cent. Here again we see, even in the case of the central 
reserve cities, a tendency to the liquidation of deposits accompanied 
by an increase of percentage of reserves to deposits. 

Silnilar lessons are to be drawn from experience daring the 
panic of 1907. The loans of country banks as a whole fell from 
$2,272,000,000 March 22, 1907, to $2,198,000,000 February 14, 
1908. In the same time, individual deposits fell from $2,502,000,- 
000 to $2,411,000,000; and the percentage of reserves rose from 
16 to more than 18 per cent. For the reserve cities (other than 
central reserve cities) the loans fell from $1,224,000,000 to $1,163,- 
000,000; the deposits fell from $996,000,000 to $932,000,000; and 
reserves increased from Zi to 27 per cent. The banka in central 
reserve cities increaecd their loans from $1,039,000,000 to $1,070,- 
000,000, while individual deposits changed from $770,000,000 to 
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$761,000,000, Bhowing practically no change; vliil« reserree in- 
creased from 2& to 28 per cent. Here again it will be obeerred that 
under our rigid reeerre Bystem, the conntiy and the reserve city 
banks believed their only protection vaa to be f oond in an increase 
of actual cash reserves at the expense of the borrowing public. ^'** 
However, it is to the credit of the central reserve city banks that inerasMd 
tbey met the demands for loans more nearly after the experience of ^ **" 
foreign countries than did the banks depending upon them. The of tha 
system as thus explained in the United States, however, stand;! ^C^?*'"'' 
oat in striking contrast to the working of credit in times of panic 
in European countries. 

In studying the Bank of France, the items chosen are cir- 
culation, private deposits, commercial discounts and reserves. Cir* 
culation ia here combined with private deposits because of the fact 
that during the periods of siringency in France circulati(m ia 
more likely to be the form in which loans ore completed than are 
deposits, while at all times the note issnes constitute a far more 
important medium for the making of loans than do the deposits. 
IlWiewing these figures, it is seen that the circulation of the Bank ^i*" 
of France which bad been 3,144 million francs early in 1892, Franc* 
continued to rise steadUy, reaching its maximum for the dates 
given on March 1, 1894, when it was 3,527 million francs. Mean- 
while, the commercial discounts had risen from 672 million franca 
to 715 million francs. In 1907-08 the course of development was 
very similar. The bank had brought about a shrinkage in its note 
issues just before the stringency came on, so that at the end of 
May th«e were 4,686 million francs outstanding. As stringency 
developed, the notes expanded to 4,906 in December, and then to 
4,83S million francs in February of the following year. The 
commercial discounts went through somewhat the same course of 
development, reaching a maximum of 1,266 million francs in 
December, when the stringency was at its height. 

In the case of the Bank of France the figures for reserves 
show a substantially stable condition during the latter part of 
1892 and practically the whole of 1893. Yery little fluctuation 
oocnrred daring those months. Although there was a material 
increase in commercial discounts daring the middle of 1893, and 
a large increase in private deposits at the same time, both fol- 
lowed by a shrinkage, there was no effect on the reserves. The 
growth in circulation, which reached a maximum in July, 1893, r ^ 
not equaled during the preceding eighteen months or the founr-^^^^ 
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ing nine months, was not paralleled by auy coirespondiDg move- 
ment in the etock of cash on hand. Reviewing the conditions dnx- 
ing 1907 and the early part of 1908, it is seen that, although cir- 
culation reached its high point in December, 1907, and private 
depoeitB were larger on that date than they had been for many 
months, the same being true of commercial diBcounts, the reserve 
was decidedly smaller than it had been at the last preceding date 
{August, 1907), and was practically at the same level it had held 
for Heveral months before that time. This again illustrates the 
fact already referred to that there was no diBposition on the part 
of the Bank of Prance to increase its holdings of specie during a 
period of stringency, but that it was rather inclined to let the stock 
run down, notwithstanding the increase of accommodationa to the 
public. 

BANK OF FRANCE 

(In Franca; 000,000 omitted) 

Private Commercial 

1892 ClrcuIatloD Deposit* DlBcotmta ReBcrves 

Uar. 3 S.m. Ul, GTZ. 1.653, 

Hay IS 3.120, 485, 150. 2,826, 

Juy 15 3.WS. «1. S29. 8,900, 

Sept. 29 3,13S, 440, GOB, l.m 

Dec. 8 3,239. S81. 491, J,9fl8, 

1893 

Mar, 9 3.45G, 420, 57::, 2.914, 

May 4 3,499, 409, Se2, 2.9T3, 

July 13 3,501, 411, 834, 2,987, 

Oct. 6 3.487, 3«3, 526. 2.966, 

Dea. 21 3,437. 386, 5S0, 2,9S2, 

Iter. 1 3,527, 3B2, 715, 2,980, 

1907 

Jan. 24 4,833. 511, 1,212. 2,639. 

Mar. 21 4,T3T, e37, I.tOl, 3,591. 

May 2,1 4.686, B07. 1,050, 3,516, 

Auk- 2; 4,598, 463, 355. 8.780. 

Dec. 5 4,906, 512, 1,255. 3,622, 

Teb. 13 4,832. 483, 1,098, 3,650, 

In the case of the Qerman Reichsbank, the figures chosen for 
tabulation are bills discounted, notes, other demand liabilities and 
coin. The notes and other demand liabilities represent the forms 
in which credit was extended to the commercial public, while the 
bills discounted represent the assets in the form of commercial paper 
received by the banks. In 1893 the bills discounted by the bank 
were about 544 million marks. This figure rose steadily during 
the period of stringency, reaching its maximum in October, 1893, 
with 638 million marks, after which shrinkage occurred as the 
stringency abated. The course of development in the note issues 
was very similar. Demand liabilities other than notes shrank 
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tluriug 1893, then increased again as the bnsineBS public began to 

demand more accommodation in the form of deposit accounts. 

Yet the bank was willing to pay reaerves, wbile increasing loans 

in order to aid the public. The coin held by tbe bank shrank a 

good deal more than 100,000,000 marks during 1892, recovered ^'•' **"* 

only moderately at the opening of 1893; but fell nearly 200,000,000 an*?" 

marks in 1893, and reached a low point in the latter part of the [^ 

year. Yet while the coin on hand was thus falling off, notes were 

increasing to their maximum (October, 1893), while tbe same waa 

true of bills discounted. 

In 1907, the bills discounted gradually increased as tbe 
stringency grew more intense, while tbe notes vent through the 
same course of expaoaion, reaching a maximam in December, 1907. 
Other demand liabilities had reached a maximum early in the year, 
and shrank during the panic period, when loans were taken largely 
in the form of notes. Then, as business men began to demand 
accommodation in the deposit form more and more, the other de- 
mand liabilities expanded at the time when they were shrink- 
ing in the United States. A condition similar to that in 1893 ex- 
isted during 1907 in regard to reserves. The low point in coin 
holdings was reached in December simultaneously with the high 
point in bills discounted and in notes issued. That la, as con- 
trasted with our contraction of loans and increase of reserves in a 
time of real need by borrowers, tiie Reichsbank increased its loans, 
as shown by the increase of its immediate liabilities, at the very 
time when it was meeting demands for cash by paying out its 
reserves. 
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40 METHODS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 

Id repreeenting the coarse of bodness at the Bankmg Do- 
partment of the Bank of England there are tabulated the figoree 
fihowing total depoeits, seven-day billa, and reserves. For the period 
1892-93, it will be obserred that there was a shrinkage during 
the period before the breaking out of the panic, the lov point be- 
ing reached early in December, 1892, when the figures show 
£32,637. This figure steadily increased until it reached £40,135 
in July, 1893. Subsequently, there was another shrinkage and then 
an upward trend. The specie holdings of the Bank of England 
during the panic period, 1892-94, reached their maximum in July, 
1893, but promptly fell off during the latter part of the year. There 
was no corresponding shrinkage in depoeits and seven-da; bills, 
and an inspection of the figures shows that at times when the 
amount of these accommodations was growing rapidly as waa the 
case early in 1S93, reserve funds were falling heavily. The small- 
est sum of reserve held wag in May, 1893, at a time when the de- 
posits and seven-day bills stood at a figure nearly as high as any 
that was reached during the whole period. 

BANK OF EiiOI^AND 

ToUl Depoalta and Ite*«rT« Notea 

189! SevM- Day Bills and Specie 

Ukr. Z ... £S3.tBg,0DO £1«,41G,000 

iaa.y IS It,8TS,000 1I.04S.0M 

July la SB,>2t.0W i«,MS.iwa 

eept 23 SG,0(B.000 17,1U.M0 

Dec T 31.etT.000 ie,«H,too 

ISM 

Mar. 1 3T,1)S.(W0 18.«M,000 

May t Sfl,igl,O0« U.OU.OOO 

July II 4a,13E,000 lt,111.000 

Oel. 4 S6,G8S,0I» 11,614.000 

Dec JO 12,177,000 1<,14».000 

1814 

Feb. IS M,m.000 ».8B3,000 

1907 

JaD. !3 1»,481,000 t4,S0«,Mf 

Ifar. 20 SO.iTl.OO* le,n4,0M 

May 22 G2,8>7,00(l t4,UO,0OO 

Auk. 21 48,322,000 l4,aGt,000 

Dec. 4 tB,8M.000 11^0a,000 

I»OI 

Feb. 12 68,610,000 l8.tlS.000 

During the year 1907 there was a high point of depoaita at 
£60,371 in March, which was reduced in May and Augost The 
figure remained about stationary from that time until aboat the 
end of the year, then expanded, while accommodations in the 
United States were shrinking. During 1907-08, the low period is 
holdings of reserve funds was reached in December, that being 
practically the most severe moment of strain, while at the aame 
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time accommodations in the form of depouts and Beven-daj bills, 
althongh not at a maximnm, stood at a figure fully up to the gen^ 
end average. The way in which the bank extended accommoda- 
tion can be seen from the fact that when the strain of the panic 
was relaxed early in 1908, specie was increased by about one-third, 
while only a moderate increase in accommodations took place. 

In all of this discussion it should be borne in mind, of course, 
that the periods of most severe stringency do not euctly coincide 
in the several countries. The dates chosen, however, have been 
selected as nearly as possible to correspond. If more dates were 
given, the courae of the expansion of banking accommodation 
could be more closely followed in each of the countries. But »«ith'**'^ **" 
enough has been said to explain the essential difference between United 
foreign countries and those of the United States in the matter of **•*"■ 
banking accommodation. This may be summed up in the state- 
ment that whereas foreign banking systems are able to increase 
their accommodation in times of special need for it, American banks 
must curtail. Coincident with thia situation is the condition 
which leads to the piling up of reserve funds in American banks 
at the same time that their accommodations are being shortened, 
whereas in foreign banks, although there is a natural disposition 
to strengthen the reserve as opportunity favors, particularly by im- 
portations of specie from abroad, there is no hesitation about 
letting the reserve stock run down if by so doing the commercial 
community can be materially helped. It naturally appears that 
this relaxation of the effort to maintain a large specie stock occurs 
coincidently with the increasing of current accommodation. 

§4. In the foregoing comparison, and generally throughout 
the discussion in this chapter thus far, reference has been made CriMs 
to periods of special stringency or panic as if they were the chief out"" 
or only occasions upon which difliculty of the kind referred to Abiding 
was encountered. This is far from being the ease. The periods "^ 
referred to have been mentioned simply because they afford a clearer 
illustration of the essential defect in the reserve requirements of 
the national system than could be had from an analysis of condi- 
tions at other times. The fact remains that periods of special 
strain are in no respect peculiar, or different in their nature from 
others. They are simply times at which essential weaknesses show 
themselves more obviously than at others. This means that the 
traits which are developed at those momenta are seen at all timeajQo[e 
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although less intelligibly and certainly at Gome than at otiiers. 
The national banking Byetem, under present circumstances, con- 
tracts its loans and raises their price at the very moment, important 
or unimportant, when there is a special call for funds. When 
there is no such call it relaxes its grasp upon business, money be- 
comes eaey and borrowing ie stimulated. 

If we had such an organization of buainees that the demand 
for loans was about as great at one period of the year as another, 
this peculiarity of the system would not be noticeable. The fact 
is, however, that demands for loans di£er greatly, not only between 
years of stringency and years of easy money, but also between 
different seasons in the same year. There are many occasions when 
an exceptional demand for loans makes itself felt and when the 
loans are correspondingly hard to get. The best known example 
of this sort is seen in the case of the crop-moving period. The 
peculiarities of crop moving are dealt with later in the present 
study.' At this point it is enough to say that the crop-moving 
period is, for reasons to be noted later, a period of special demand 
for funds with certain dasees of banks. These banks are bo 
widely diffused that the crop-moving season may be said to be an 
occasion of special demand for loans throughout the whole country. 
Under the present organization it is, however, a period when loans 
are exceptionally bard to get and their price is exceptionally high. 

The situation is aggravated, as we shall later see, by the fact 
that at those seasons of the year and in those parta of the country 
where crop moving is active, the demand for bank credit in the 
form of note issues is unusually strong. This tends to accentuate 
the high cost of loans when the latter are taken in the form of 
notes, and may at times so shift the balance of demand from those 
forms of bank credit which take shape as deposit accounts as to 
leave the latter form of credit available in some parts of the coun- 
try at exceptionally low figures. This, however, ia merely an acci- 
dental feature of the problem. The fundamental fact is that at 
those seasons credit becomes high in price, loans are reluctantly 
granted by many banks, and an effort is made to keep control of 
specie, notwithstanding that this ie the very time when reserveEi 
should be allowed to run down in response to legitimate demands, 
and when every effort should be made to cheapen the crop-moving 
process by reducing the cost of accommodation on perfectly sound 
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paper growing out of business requirements. The difficulty is 
inherent in the reserve STBtem of the naticntl banking law. 

§5. In Chapter 1 the outlines of the present system of tb- 
depoeiting reserves were made familiar. What has just been said 
BuggeBte that as the system of scattering reserves tends to create au 
nndae anjiiety on the part of banks to build up reserves just when 
loans are wanted and when the reverse policy should be pursued, R«d»- 
so the system of redepositing reserves has an opposite and, in some KJ^IC" 
respects, an equally bad effect. Under the scattered reserve system, Has a 
when money is "easy," isolated banks are desirous of finding some fi^ 
way to employ their funds. The reserve system tends to draw 
these funds to the commercial centers, and particularly to New 
York, whenever business throughout the country is slack. Under 
those conditions, the prospect of earning a rate of interest, or 
some similar reason, attracts the funds of the country banks to the 
reserve cities. 

Occasionally the funds are not redeposited with banks ic these 
centers under the reserve system, but are simply sent to brokers 
and others who offer them on loan at the highest rate of interest 
that is attainable. The effect of this system is to create a feverish Tunda 
market for loan capital under certain well-marked conditions, c^pte™ 
The drifting of the funds to New York and other centers of specu- 
lation necessarily enables much speculation to Sourish which would 
not exist if it were not for the offering of low rates of interest on 
deposits. These low rates, however, open the possibility of doing 
some profitable business, even when the fluctuations in stccks are 
not very wide. 

The question is often asked why the drifting of the bank funds 
to the centers does not make the use of the funds to commercial 
interests as free and as cheap as to speculative interests. The rea- 
son is that these funds constitute a part of the reserve of the banks 
when they are deposited with other banks in the centers. Even ^f,y 
when peddled out by banks to borrowers through private bank- Thata 
srs, loan offices and brokers, they constitute a part of the avail- q^"|h* t 
able liquid funds of the banks. They have therefore to be within Oe t© 
at least moderately easy reach. They could not be loaned on noIJl^eri' 
time, since that would imply the creation of time paper, which 
would be of no service unless it could be redisconnted. The 
banks naturally feel that they can lend their funds in this wa(y)Qn[^' 
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oDly upon demand or call. No regular merchant feels that be 
can aford to borrow funds upon call. The risk of being asked 
to make payments at times when he can least afford to do so 
is far too great. Ordioarily, he vonid rather not borrow at all 
— and correspondingly limit his operations — than borrow on ctdl, 
unless the case is one of extreme necessity. Speculators, on the 
other hand, nsaatly prefer the call loan type of borrowing. They 
want to make quick "turns," and the condition of the stock mar- 
Call ket, or produce exchanges, frequently permits them to do so. U 
Loam tijgy Qim gg^ ^jjg ygg Qf cash, even for a few days at a time, pro- 
Spacuiatlon vided it does not cost them too tnnch, they are willing to take it^ 
The opportunity for lending such funds as have been spoken c^ 
therefore is practically limited to the call loan field. 

There is another aspect of this same matter which seems op- 
posed to the views already expressed, although it really is not so. 
In what has been said, the suggestion has been offered that the 
loans most frequently made are made at low rates and on call, 
due to the fact that speculators are encouraged to take the funds 
because of their cheapness. This is usually the case. There are 
some occasions, however, when precisely the converse of this sitna- 
tioo exists. In the case of a severe stringency or panic it may 
be absolutely imperative for speculators who have committed 
themselves very heavily to get the use of funds for a short time. 
Under those conditions the speculators stand ready to pay abnor- 
mally high rates in order to get the command of funds for a short 
period. 

Very quickly the hanks of New York City, or any other 
similarly situated place, find themselves heavily burdened with 
loans. Uany of the loans which they will be found to be carry- 
ing under such conditions are necessarily loans based on collateral, 
Lagltlmata either directly or indirectly. The banks do not feel like enlarging 
Bualnmi their liabilities of this kind. Consequently, a limit is very easily 
reached to what the banks can do, and speculators find themselves 
obliged to turn to banks in other places. The question is then 
opened whether such other banks will be willing to furnish the 
funds needed, if by so doing they endanger the welfare of their 
own customers. Occasionally such a danger may be conaciomdy 
incurred because the banks wont to profit by the high rates of in- 
terest at a distance. If a national bank thus wilfully puts oat of 
its hands the funds which have been entrusted to it by the com- 
— munity, and which should be used in that commnni^ so long as 
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there ifl a need for (beta, it place§ ite IocrI customen at an un- 
deserved dlBadvaiitage, and it doea this for the sake of farthering 
the enterprises of remote specolators. 

More frequently, however, the local national banks do not 
intend anything of this sort They know that they hare a small 
Bnm to spare and are tempted by oBere of high rates of interest 
to let it go. When they have thus weakened themBelves, onez- 
pected calls are made by local cnBtomers. It becomes impossible 
to provide for the local businesB men ; and thus, without aoy wrong 
intention on the part of the banks, the regular cnstomers are sub- i^agitimiite 
jected to the same bad conditions as if the bank had yolontarily Borrowara 
Beparated the commnnity from the loanable funds which it shonld ^j^^ 
have kept within reach. This necesearily means either that the tpacuiator* 
commnnity must go without the banking accommodation it needs 
or else that it must appeal to other communities and pay high 
rates of interert in order to get its loans. In other words, busi- 
nesB and industrial interests are obliged to bid for accommodation 
on a parity with Bpecnlators who have been pinched in stock or 
joodnce exchange operations. 

Where these conditions eziet in most sggrsvated form, the 
effect is to deprive regular borrowers of the advantage of very low 
rates, but to impose upon them the disadvantage of the higheet 
rates that prevailed from time to time. That is, commercial rates 
of interest are made to depend upon Bpeculative rates. Of course, 
this necessarily means that the ezpense of Bpecnlation is in con- gugin^u 
siderable measure added to the expense of obtaining regular and Ratas 
legitimate loans. Even when that has been said, no account is Bnf^|?|,H»n 
taken of the burden and, perhaps, destructive influence, that has rmm 
resulted from the withholding of reliable loans at moderate rateg 
when the community had a right to expect that they would be 
made, but when, in fact, they had been rendered impossible. The 
difficulty with the national system in this respect is twofold. It 
grows out of the entire lack of any cooperative reserve system 
which might serve to control the movement of funds between dif- 
ferent parts of the country. It also results in large measure from 
the great diffasion of reserreB among different communities which 
prevents any adequate estimate or adjustment of regular demands 
for accommodation. 

§6, The defects of the system of redepositing reeerves and 
the tendency of this system to promote speculation need not be 
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regarded as the only factors tending to increase the cost of loans 
to the community and to render them irregular and disproportionate 
between different communities. It must be conceded that the 
system of diffused reserves implies a high cost of loans, even under 
-the most favorable conditions. That is, a system which requires 
an unnecessarily large amount of reserves, unproductive in the 
form of cash, is an expense to the banking community, inevitably 
falling in the end upon the borrower in a higher rate of discount 

Bearing in mind that the diffused reserve system is neces> 
sarily closely associated with the peculiar characteristics of the 
discount marlcet in the United States, it can be understood that 
the maintenance of reserves is very closely dependent upon the 
existence of a satisfactory and active market for paper. Qreat 
economies in bank operation could be effected if banks could be 
certain of a prompt and reliable market for their paper, so that 
they could feel sure of always being able to replenish their re- 
serves whenever circumstances demanded. Under such conditions, 
reserves could safely be allowed to run down to a much lower 
figure than would otherwise be prudent. At present the main- 
tenance of a considerable cash reserve by any bank which is doing 
an active businesa is practically unavoidable, since it cannot have 
the assurance of being able to rediscount or market its paper at 
favorable rates without delay whenever it may desire more funds. 
It is therefore obliged to keep on hand, and in an idle condition, 
considerable quantities of reserve money. 

This reserve is necessary in any system of isolated and in- 
dependent banks. The framers of the national bank act tried to 
reduce the cost of carrying reserves as much as possible by per- 
mitting the redepositing of reserves with banks in reserve cities 
and central reserve cities. But these banks themselves can pay 
only a low rate of interest upon such reserves when left with them 
subject to call. The payment of this interest is frequently an 
unfortunate thing, both for the bank which gives it and the 
bank which receives it, for more reasons than one; but, whether 
it be paid or not, the fact remains that the redeposit system, aa 
applied to reserves, does not materially lower the cost of carrying 
on the banks. This is where the branch bank system has its 
greatest advantage in the matter of expense — it does not require 
the payment of a large reserve fund into distant vaults, where it may 
remain idle almost indefinitely. On the other hand, a plan which 
would avoid the present necessity of keeping unnecessary reaervea, 
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b; providing Bome cooperative system for their mobilizatiOD, would 
largely eliminate this element of coat. 

IfeontLme, the hig^h cost of independent banking continuea to 
be one of the aerious defects of the national Bystem, both by de- 
priving small commniiities of credit facilitiea and by raising the cost 
of loans at country banks. The fact that the country banks' cns- 
tomers are obliged to pay a higher rate of interest for their accom- 
modation than customers in cities is often explained on the ground 
that the paper presented to the country banks contains a larger 
element of risk than does that presented to the city banks. This 
may or may not be true; bat even if the paper were of the same 
grade the differences in the rates of discount would exist for the Htgh 
reasons already stated. That it is not necessary to have such s Rate* In 
difference is seen from the experience of Canada, whose system of Djgtr^u 
business and agricultural organization is very similar to that of 
the United States. A comparison of interest rates at various points 
in the United States, compiled from the reports of about 6.000 
country banks, makes the following showing: 
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A feature of the national banldiig syBtem to which com- 
parativelj little attention has been given by tboae who have com- 
pared it with foreign conntries ia found in the lack of credit 
facilities afforded to small places. The national banldog ayateni, 
organized as it has been upon a baeis of entire independence is 
banking, has naturally limited the size of the institutions that 
could be established. The framers of the national act did not feel 
that a bank could be safely organized with a capital of less titan 
$50,000. This continued to be the lower limit of capitalizatioD 
until the year 1900, when the limit was placed at $25,000. Na- 
tional banks may therefore be organized today with capital not 
exceeding $SS,0O0, if they 'are located in towns having a popula- 
tion of not over 3,000 persons. Of course, the practice of limitiDg 
banks with reference to capitalization means that the very smallest 
places cannot be taken care of, but must look to others to enpply 
them with credit facilities. This, in fact, is the method which 
they have followed. State and private banks of very much smaller 
capitals, running as low as $5,000, have been organized in the most 
minute units of population. 

The reason why even these small banks cannot be maintained 
in some places is that the expense of carrying them on is too great 
in proportion to the amount of business offering in tboae places. 
Unless a bank can make a fair return upon its capital it necessarily 
Branches seeks some other field. Yet in foreign countricB banking facilities 
ObUlned ^^g provided in places which are deprived of them in tiie United 
Cooperative States where the business is unprofitable. It ia possible to extend 
Agency the facilities there by the use of the branch hank system. No 
such system exists in the United States, and no one now proposes 
to introduce it. Yet it would be highly desirable if the advantages 
offered by the branch bank system could be furnished here through 
adjustments of the cost of carrying on banks by economies in re- 
serves and otherwise. 
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§7. The hoarding of cash in the manner described, and the 
failure to afford commercial loans when they are needed, have 
many indirect effects that are not so obvious as those immediately 
related to the banking system itself. One of these is the influence 
produced by the credit system of the national banks upon prices 
of goods. Bank credit — the cost of borrowed capital — ^is a regular 
element in the expenses of production of every large business. If 
credit is high in price, the expenses of carrying on the i 
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are correBpondiiiglj raised; if it ie low, tbej are correspondingly 
redaced. Bank credit is costly when the ezpenaeB to ttte bank 
inrolved in supplying it are high. Thia occhtb wheneyer too little 
facility exiatB for the extension of loana at the times vhen they 
are most needed. Instead of expanding these loans to meet larger 
Tolnmeg of businesB, the banker under the present system almost 
necessarily shortens hie loans, usually raising his rate at the same 
time. The resnlt, in the long run, is to necessitate higher prices for 
commodities in consequence of the expensiTeness of bank credit. 

This condition is not so marked in commercial centers, or 
ofen in manufacturing towns, as it is in the rural districts. It 
is seen is aggravated form in some agricultural regions vhere 
rates of discount are extravagantly high, due partly to the in- 
ability to obtain redisconnte from other banks on the paper which 
originates in these communities, and partly to the relatively large *•'*'•'•• 
volume of money which ia required'in order to provide a basis for Aaricul- 
the loanB in the community. Thia situation arises wherever the Sj^ri-t. 
custom of the community calls for actual currency, and where the 
only kind of currency that can be had is that which the bank 
borrows from some other institution at a high rate of interest. 

The high prices which are so frequently referred to by super- 
ficial thinkers on money as growing out of the presence of a large 
volume of money in the community, are really due to an entirely 
different circumstance. They are the result of costly bank credit 
resulting from a clumsy banking mechanism, which necessarily 
oalls a large volume of cash to its aid, as an inexperienced swimmer High 
requires an umecesaarily large amount of supporting power to ft^^ qu, 
keep him from sinking. The large quantity of money held in the to Large 
circulation is the concomitant of the high prices which have been ^ momv 
partly due to the use of primitive banking methods. 

This failure of the banks to cooperate snccessfnlly and 
economically with the business community is aggravated by the 
difEcnlty of selling local paper in other parts of the country. The 
paper in the bands of the small bank in a remote spot may be ex- 
cellent, yet may be entirely unsalable at a distance, owing to a 
lack of knowledge in other banking institutions concerning the Country 
character of the paper of the given locality. Inasmuch as this f'^"" 
general ignorance could only be repaired through some agency like Dfoad- 
the bank itself, and inasmuch as the bank is itself interested to **"**So 
sell the paper to the institution from which it is seeking accom- 
modation, the latter has no impartial way of testing the paper. 
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This is one of the most seriouB defects of the national bankiag 
Byetem, and is very nearly peculiar to it. In foreign countries local 
paper ie tested through branchea representing larger inetitntions, 
or through cooperative effort on the part of several banks, or other- 
wise. Nothing of the kind eiista here. Paper offered for re- 
discount to distant financial institutiona must rest entirely upon 
the credit of the bank itself and of the maker of the paper. 

It is this local character in our paper which renders it hard for 
banks to aid other banks with the conviction that in so doing they 
are not indicting an injustice upon their own stockholders and 
creditors. 
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§8. Conversely, the conditions which have just been described 
operate to obstruct the getting of loans by large concerns which 
need them and are entitled to them. It frequently happens that 
a large business house of unquestioned solvency and ability finds 
that it cannot Soat its paper with the local banks in the place where 
it is situated. This is not because of nntrustworthiness on ita 
part, but it may be simply that the concern does not feel like 
paying the high rate of interest that is demanded by the local 
banks in consequence of the general condition of credit prevailing 
there at that time. Either the hanks are not willing to take the 
paper at all, simply because they are overloaded, or else they are 
willing to take it, hut at so high a rate of interest that it woald 
not be worth while for the concern to nse more capital in that 
way. 

Under such conditions the business may place its paper in 
the hands of note-brokers, who dispose of it in communities where 
the banking system is able to provide further loans, and where 
therefore it is not difficult to fioat the paper at a reasonable rate 
of interest. This operation has two serious objections: It re- 
quires time; and the cost involved in paying the note-broker ia 
IsTge when compared with the total cost of the loan. Added to 
these is the fact that where paper is thus distributed very widely the 
buying banks cannot judge of its character, while the door is opened 
for irregularity and deception on the part of unscrupulous persona. 

Bat it should be clearly understood that however the paper 
may be floated and wherever banks may be induced to take it up, 
the whole question is merely that of the supply of bank funds as 
compared with the demand for them. The bank in the large city 
which is visited by a known and tried customer would be glad to 
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jiend accommodatioD to him if it could feel any asaurance of be- 
ing abie to convert the unquestionably sound paper thus furnished 
him into immediate fnnda in the event of necessity. It does not 
dare to go beyond a certain point, because it knows that there may 
be danger. The reason for danger is that the possibility is recog- 
nized that customerB or depoeitors may suddenly converge upon 
the bank with a demand for cash. So, in seeking accommodation, 
the borrower finds it necessary, simply because there is no general 
discount market in the United States, to hunt up the hanks which 
still have a surplus of lending power within their control — that is, |_,^|, ^ 
which are not "loaned up" to their limit or to the limit of safety. Diacount 
Whether a demand converges on the large bank in a city, or whether umlta 
it appears at the small bank in the country, the effect is the same. Loui* 
There is no difference in the character of the problem. The large 
bank, if anything, is in a proportionately less stable position and 
has to protect itself more carefully, because many of its cuBtomers 
are small banks, and their demand, when exerted, is a demand for 
actual cash with which to supply their own reserves. 

§9. It is clear that the evil which most urgently demands 
correction in the pieeent reserve system is its rigidity. £ut it is 
equally clear that this evil cannot be corrected by merely allowing 
banks mider existing conditions to regnlate their reserves at 
pleasure. To permit them to do so would, no doubt, be beneficial 
in many instances, since it would result in permitting the banks 
to use their own judgment more freely about letting cash run down 
whea circnmstances seemed to require such action. Probably, in R«'"My 
other cases, such a change would not be beneficial, and in some and 
would be injurious. The real evil can be corrected only by the Co8p«ration 
establishment of a means of getting rediscounts, or of obtaining 
accommodation, from a source which can be relied upon to supply 
the banks with current funds for the replenishment of their re- 
serves, BO long ss they can present live commercial paper, running 
for short periods, and growing out of legitimate commercial 
transaction. This can be accomplished only through the establish- 
ment of a co&perative system which will permit the joint control 
of reserves so as to practically place the spare funds of all parts 
of the country at the service of each when circumstances may re- 
quire it. An improved system of joint control of reserves created 
Ity the harmonious action of the banks themselves acting together, 
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and working through the medium of an opsn diBooont market, 
woul^ BubEtitnte for the present system of scattered and competitiTe 
reeerves a plan which would afford the strength of unity and coop- 
eration. 
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Oim. INELASTIC CREDIT SYSTEM 

I. Panic Conditions— 2. Dangerous Oruplng tor Reserrea — 3. Wan 
of ConTertlng AaseU Into ImmocUate Meana of Payment — 4. Bank 
Notes Not a Desirable Romedr for Panics— 5. Remedr Host Touch 
Lending Power ol Banks — fl. Restoration ot Confidence If Assets 
Good — 7. Experience ot Otber Countries — 8. Remedies tor Panics 
Not in Temporarj Heasures— f . ImportatlMk of Oold (or Reserves. 

§1. Id preceding chapters reference has been made to the 
fact that at periods of panic or stringenc; the national banks 
under existing conditions shorten their loans and restrict accom- 
modation. This was noted as merely one example of the way in 
which the present reserve eyatem tends to limit accommodation Breakdown 
when it is much needed, white granting it when it is not so much system In 
needed. Although the general rigidity of the Bystem, existing as it p*!!'*'", 
does at all times and in all places, is the really serions element in General 
the banking problem of today, attention has rightly been ^ren to Problem 
the tendency of the system to fail just at the most critical 
period and thereby to prevent the attainment of relief st times 
when such relief is absolutely necessary. The relation of the bank- 
ing system to panics and crises has therefore received an ex- 
ceptional amount of study and has sometimes been spoken of as 
if it were a special problem. It, however, is not that; but it is, as 
already noted, a special case of a general problem. It is worthy of 
independent discnssion, however, because at periods of stringency 
the effects of various measures of relief upon the commercial com- 
munity can he clearly traced. Lessons ere thus indicated for the 
conduct of affairs in normsl times. 

The course of a commercial disturbance of the sort referred 
to is somewhat as follows. Difficulty at the banks is indicated by ^yents 
the fact that they are unable to extend accommodation as it is Leading to 
wanted to regular customers. Probably for some time preceding, * 
bank liabilities have been increasing, while cash has either barely 
held its own, or has fallen off. The bank endeavors to gecnre meana OO'^lc 
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to make further loans by appealing to other banks for accom- 
modation. But on such occasions these other banks are themselves 
crippled in somewhat the same way; or they are appealed to by 
so many institutions that they cannot furnish the aid that is called 
for, at least not in the amount that is needed. The banka then 
find themselves in danger of a decline of their reseiTea below the 
legal minimum or, perhaps, even below the line which experience 
has marked out a« the margin of safety. In such caaes the only 
resource is to refuse loans to the basinesa public. This meana 
that extensions cannot be had in some cases, while in othere men 
who had confidently expected to receive more accommodation are 
cut o£E. Consequently, tiiey do not find it possible to pay others 
and a eo^alled lack of confidence is developed. 

If a time arrives when it is generally realized by the borisees 
community that the activity of the operations in a particular line, 
or perhaps in all linea, has gone too far, and that the upward trend 
of prices has reached its limit, the result is likely to be a sudden 
falling off in demand, or an inability to make sales of goods or 
property, which must be disposed of in order to liquidate the obliga- 
Conlldenc* *'°"^ *^"* ^^'^ '^^^ incurred by owners, who have taken it over 
Reatrictt from others at a valuation that is now seen to be too high. This 
Qoodt ° check to business tends to restrict sales, and makes it necessary 
for those who have obtained accommodation at banks to secure ex- 
tensions of time in order that they may be given a greater oppor- 
tunity to collect what is due them from others, or to dispose of 
the goods they have on hand in a manner sufficiently profitable 
to enable them to clear themselves and liquidate their indebtedness. 
The banks must then decide whether they can afford to make 
this extension. To do so will deprive them of immediate resources 
either in cash or in claims on other banks which they had expected. 
It may be a serious matter to the banks to grant an extension of 
the accommodation, because they may be called on to do so at i 
time when their resources are running so low as to put them in 
danger. If at this particular juncture, the buiks being unable tu 
collect what is due them, depositors holding demand liabilities of 
some bank or banks begin to demand the actual liquidation of 
these liabilities in cash, the bank or banks thus affected may be 
placed in a very embarrassing position. They may find themselves 
face to face with an empty vault, while demand liabilitieB are still 
being presented at the counter for liquidation. .OOuIc 
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§2. Meanwhile, if the emaller banks have had funds on de- 
posit with other banks, they hare probably drawn them down to 
some extent True, they aie allowed to connt these funds as part 
of their reserves, bat the reserve city and central reserve city banks 
which require large stocks of lawful money in their vaults have 
usually had to call in all items due from other banks. The first 
result of this situation is a general tightening of credit, a shorten- 
ing of the balances on hand in banks due to other banks, and , 
presently a reduction of individual bank balances or deposits as ^'' 
these are gradually used to liquidate outstanding obligations. As 
\he deposits are drawn upon, those to whom they are paid away 
may either redeposit them or draw them out by asking the banks 
for cash. Before the etringeacy is far advanced, a good many per- 
sons are choosing the cash alternative, and are tiiereby putting 
the banks in an embarrassiDg position. The more cash the banks pay 
out, the less able they are to extend credit, and since they cannot 
get furtlier accommodation or rediscounts at other banks, their diffi- 
culty is likely to be very serious. 

Of course, all this would be remedied if there were some gen- 
eral means for expanding loans just at the time when they are 
moat needed, or if it had been possible, in anticipation, to penalize 
the hanks by taxation or otherwise for their action in allowing 
themselves to become so short of funds. But the national bank- 
ing system makes no provision for such relief. Its regulations are c»«p«ra. 
rigid and require the maintenance of a given amount of reserve, tlon Exlita 
Even when these regulations are stretched to the utmost and the ^m^* 
banks let their reserves mn down, in order to continue extending Action 
accommodations, the fact that there is no fixed relationship between 
the banks makes it possible for selfish institutions, so to speak, to 
help themselves to the country's stock of cash, Xhey play the part 
of dogsjn *}ip rii"" g'"'i nfn i '"^"l''*^'"g rfl' ^h '" their vaolta often to 
guard against a^ ftincied threat rather liian any real harm. Al- 
though £hey are precisely the institutions which ought to be helpful 
and inclined to place their funds at the disposal of the community, 
those banks which are in most liquid condition are able to practice 
this kind of selfishness to the greatest extent. 

Very often this process of boarding is carried to an extreme. 
During the panic of 1907, there was a mad rush for actual money, 
and m&i^ local banks grasped all that they could get, piling the 
coin and currency in their vaults and advertising the fact to f^)Qo[tj 
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public. In some caaes this uDneceesary resecxe waa rajgad at higl> 
as 50, or even 7^ P^r cent o£ autalaading_liBbnities. The cash, 
if left iQ the hands of oQier banks, would h&ve enabled mrny 
which got into difficulties, to keep afloat, and at the same time tu 
euppl; the needs of borrowers who were looking to them for aid. 
It did not require cooduct of this kind on the part of a very large 
number of banks to make the existing stock of cash inadequate. 
The visible supply was speedily shortened below the danger line, 
and then the only resonrce lay in some extraordinary methods, sach 
as snspensioB of payments, issue of clearing-lwiise certificates, ot 
Bome other equally drastic measure. 
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§3. All that has been said thus far is based upon the assump- 
tion that the operations of the banks have been esaraitiany conserva- 
tive and sound, and that the paper they hold is absolutely valid 
end can be collected. There is supposed to be no bad paper, nor 
losses due to favoritism or dishonesty. If such losses occur, they, 
of course, aggravate the situation, and when they become known 
they still further stimulate public alarm. It is not necessary that 
such losses should go to the extent of exhausting the bank's sur- 
"""""" plus, or even its capital, for them to be a very serious factor 

affecting its status. Knowledge that such losses have occurred 
arouses suspicion and fear, and within a very short time the desire 
of creditors to secure liquidation from the banks ie heightened to 
an abnormal extent. This, however, is more usually due to the 
conduct of individual banks than to the banking system as a whole. 
Panic conditions and lack of confidence, on the other hand, can 
be developed without any imprudence or overextension on the part 
of banks, ^^imply as a result of undue speculation or expansion on 
the part of the business community. However it originates, the 
problem by which banks are confronted at a time of panic or crisis 
r*"'' rti — supposing their assets to be perfectly good and well protected — 
Aaaata Into is that of converting their resources into immediate funds. They 
Maan* of must find some way of satisfying the demands that are made upon 
them by individuals for means of pajrment that are available with- 
out any delay and can be used in the satisfaction of debts. 

The current supposition is that the "immediate funds" which 
are thus wanted must take the form of "money." This idea 
probably grows out of the belief that in times of panic or stringency 
the banks which have money in their vaults are deemed safe, anj 
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find it easy to allay fears concerning their ability to redeem. 
Hence, the convictioD in many quartcn that what is wanted on 
sctch occanons ie a means of iBBning mtaiey in the form of "notea." 
Out of this helief have grown the many fntile schemea for pro- onfCll? 
viding an ieaue of "emergency currency." The truth ie that such blllty for 
an emergency currency can be of use only in case the recipient 
of it confidingly belieree that the bank haa actually liquidated its 
debt to him by issuing a debt in a different form. When a panic 
comes on, many people find tbemselveB the holders of claims against 
the banks. These claims may be in the form of deposit credits or 
they may be in the form of notes. If they are already in the latter 
shape, the presentation of notes at the banks for redemption cannot 
be met by the issue of other notes — in that case, the trouble would 
be that the bank was already finding it hard to sustain its outstand- 
ing note issue by redemption in lawful money. If the outstanding 
claims are in the form of deposit credits, depositors will not be sat- 
isfied in B period of distrust by the exchange of these credits for the 
bank's own notes, since these are merely another form of its obliga- 
tion. The power to issue more notes of its own, therefore, is not, 
as a general principle, a satisfactory way of providing it with what 
we have called available funds. 

Only under one condition can notes supply this need. If they 
are protected in some special way, as for exaihpLe by a joint guar- 
anty on the part of other banks (as in the Canadian system), credit- 
ors of the bank may feel better satisfied it they have in their pos- »* Bank*" 
session an obligation guaranteed by all of the banks, than they Not«a by a 
would be if they simply had the note of one bank. Their fears may, «„'—,«¥ 
therefore, be allayed by giving them notes thus guaranteed, in ex- 
change for the deposit credits, which are valid only against the bank 
which granted them. In this case the situation may be relieved by 
the issue of notes of the kind indicated. But it should be noted 
that what has been done here has been to grant relief by substitut- 
ing the obligation of a group of banks for the obligation of a single 
bank. 

In the same way, relief may be obtained if, under a bond secur- 
ity system, certain portions of bank assets known as bonds which 
are of unquestionable soundness, can be segregated, and notes issned 
against them, preferably under governmental regulation. Men 
may be willing to accept these notes in liquidation of the claims 
they hold against the bank even though they may not be a legal 
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tender. In this case, the situation has been met, as before, by sub- 
stituting a claim upon a certain kind of acceptable asaets for a claim 
upon otiier assets which were distrusted. In one ioBtance, there 
was substituted an obligation guaranteed by all of the banks and 
perhaps protected by a special redemption fund; in the other 
there was substituted a lien upon certain particular portions of the 
banks' assets, so that the recipient of the notes occupied the posi- 
tion of a preferred creditor protected by a special and nnqnestion- 
able form of security. Neither transaction has anything whatever 
to do with a supposed "shortage of currency" or "amount of money" 
in the country The transaction has been simply the exchange of 
a better or more valid claim for one which was believed to be leaa 
secure. 

As we have expressed it above, the demand in a time of panic 
or stringency is for immediate funds, and, as just explained, the 
meaning of this term is simply a means of payment. Evidently any 
other means of payment which would grant the same feeling of se- 
curity would attain the same result. Available, or immediate, funds 
might be obtained by having the directors of the bank — if men of 
known solvency or wealth — personally endorse, or obligate them- 
selves to pay, the claims of the creditors of the bank. This expedi- 
ent has been tried in some instances with decided success where the 
credit of the directors was well known and above reproach. 

But immediate funds might be obtained in any one of several 
other ways. If it were possible for an institution. A, hard pressed 
by its depositors, to take some of its paper to another institution, 
B, and secure a discount there, A would be relieved just as satisfac- 
torily as if an issue of its own new notes (secured as above indi- 
cated) had been obtained. Moreover, if the rediscount brought 
forth ftom B lawful money, or a deposit-account which could he 
counted in its reserves, the lending power of A would be increased 
far more than by any issue of notes. True, the turning over of 
this money to the bank. A, would withdraw that amoimt of cftsb 
from use elsewhere. But if B, the institution which rediscounted 
the paper, were itself authorized to issue notes, the relief to the 
bank. A, obtaining the rediscount would be the same as before, pro- 
vided these notes were acceptable to the community (even if not 
lawful reserve money). That is to say, the hank would now be able 
to substitute the obligations of a larger, stronger, and better-known 
institution for its own, and the community would bo aatiafled be* 
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eanae it would feel mote assnrance of the Bolvenc; of these notes. 
The institution would in reality have guaranteed certain assets of 
the bank and segregated them for the protection of certain credit- 
ors. Thos precisely the same object wonld have been obtained as in 
the other case considered. 

But this same end conid be arrired at equally as well in stilt 
another way. The demanda made upon banks in times of panic do Runa on 
not all come from the ontside world. The effort of depoeitora to on"y*an 
draw ont cnrrency by presenting themselves at the wickets of the Indication 
banks is merely a surface indication of a mndi deeper-seated trou- '^*' ' 
ble. Probably a good while before any such condition arrives, 
long before the general public becomes aware of a bank's weakness, 
or fears that an institution is unsound (though it really may not be 
bo), larger depositors have bc^n to withdraw their funds. As a 
role, they will simply have allowed their acconnte with the bank to 
ran down, checking them ont in payment of obligations and not in- 
creasing them. Or, they may have directly transferred their ac- 
counts to other banks by drawing checks upon tlie bank in which 
they originally kept their accounts. 

In either case, other banke have become the creditors of the 
bank which is under suspicion to a much greater amount than it 
can claim from them. That is to say, there is a heavy balance 
against the bank which it must liquidate in some way. It cannot 
liquidate this bslance by simply paying in its own notes, for theso 
will promptly be sent home for redemption, in which case it will be 
in exactly the same position as before. All it can do is to secure a 
rediscount with some other bank which has claims upon the banks 
that are demanding payment from the fint institntion. It may thus . 
get the rediscotlnting bank to relieve it of a part of the claims 
against it. The bank does this for a consideration and accepts part 
of the assets of the bank that asks for the discount as a protection. 

Or, if all banks are nnited, they may agree to accept in payment 
of balances between themselves notes or credits which are obtained 
from a commitUe representing the joint institutions and formed for protecMd 
that express purpose. In this case, they merely agree to defer the JlwiVa. 
liqnidation of tbeir claims against one another until a future date, tion of 
being in the meantime protected by portions of bank assets which Banka 
are segregated and tnmed over to the representatives of the com- 
bined institntions as security. 

In all these cases, available funds have been obtained simply bj . ^ 
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Becnrmg the recognition of certain assets ax being tmdeniablj and 
nnmist&kablf good eo that they, or what represents them, are ac- 
cepted by the commtmity, whottier directly or indirectly, in liquida- 
tion of the claims held by the commnnitf against the particular 
beak that has been under saspicion. Available fonda, in other 
words, are representatiTes of vidne which are so clearly worth ibeir 
face and are so plainly and immediately collectible that they read* 
Uy pass carrent. They may take the form of notes secured by 
bonds of known character; or they may be the obligations of the 
bank itself protected by apecial endorsements ; or tbey may be notes 
issued by some stronger bank whose credit is above reproach; or 
they may be simple claims (deposit credits) upon such a bank; or 
tbey may be notes or claims which have been recognized and vali- 
dated by the general group of banks of the commnnity for use 
among themselves. Whatever they may be, they perform the same 
function — they serve to show creditors that the bank or banks under 
suspicion have assets which they are able to dispose of in exchange 
for evidences of value that are undoubted. 

§4. In the past, much emphasis has been placed on the in- 
elasticity of our note-issues; but to-day it is coming to be under- 
stood that the underlying trouble in a time of stringency is the in- 
elasticity of our credit system. Already it has been shown how 
our rigid percentage of reserves to liabilities creates a dangeroua 
situation. 

Some persons have a belief that monetary and credit emergen- 
cies can be met by the issue of banknotes. Others express the be- 
lief that the problem is not so much one ot circulation as it is one 
of the organization of credit. The problems, therefore, seem to 
center about banknotes on the one hand, and the power of a bank 
to lend on the other : { 1 ) The needs of the public for currency, and 
(2) the needs of a bank when under pressure in meeting demands 
for loans. 

The needs of the public for currency to act as a medium of 
exchange in buying and selling goods, in paying wage-rolls, in 
travel, etc., are obvions. In certain sorts of transactions, mainly 
in retail trade and in districts unused to banking metboda, 
some form of money must be passed from buyer to seller. In 
total amounts, however, these transactiona ar« insignificant in com- 
parison with those transactions on a large scale which are carried 
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oa by checks, drafts or billa of ezcbaoge — without the use of inj 
forms of ordinary money. With an mcreaBitig popalatios, bnt 
chiefly with the increafling products boaght and sold at retail, the 
demand for cmrency, ench as it is, must normally increase abso- 
lately in greater or less Bums. For anch needa an elastic banknote 
circnlation, slowly rising, but expanding and contracting sharply 
with seasonal demands, is imperative. Oar present national bank 
circnlation does not provide for this elasticity. It expands and con- c«rtaln 
tracts without any direct relation to the demands of the comma- S'jjifl*'' 
nity. To this point of elasticity much emphasis has been directed. Imperative 
Its importance is not to be minimized; but it is to be doubted 
if it is as vital as some suppose. If we used only banknotes (or 
other paper money) as a medium of exchange, the insistence upon 
sa elastic banknote circulation would be of first importance; and in 
the limited field in which actual money is imperative, the need of 
an elastic banknote issue to the general public remains highly im- 
portant. Although we have the deposit currency as a medium of 
exchange which is perfectly elastic, elasticity of note issues should 
receive attention in the due proportion of the importance of bank- 
notes to other media of exchange, under normal conditions of bnsi- 
neas. 

Still keeping in mind, however, the needs of the public for • 
medium of exchange and not the needs of the bank itself, it will 
probably appear to many that the demand of the public for expand- 
ing issues of currency is of vital importance in a time of financial ^"t,"'"*' 
distress, such as that in the autumn of 1907. To those who set most From 1M7 
store by the virtues of as elastic banknote issue this seems the crux 
of the whole matter. It is supposed that in a time of stringency 
the public will demand more circulation; and to support this view 
the events of the panic of 1907 have been drawn upon as proof. It 
is true, of course, that government or bank notes could not be had in 
most cities during the height of the panic in 1007, even in small 
sums; and as a consequence the clearing-house associations issued 
clearing-house notes (as distinct from clearing-house loan certifi- 
cates) for circulation among the public. Without doubt this in- 
ability to get cash for a small check on a bank or at a paying office 
made a deeper impression on the minds of the people than any 
other event during the panic. It was this popular belief in the 
need of more money to which Congress evidently catered when it 
passed the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, as a provisional measure before a 
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coming' election in 1908. It vae, as everyone mast admit, s strik- 
ing commentary on the inadeqnac; of onr banking and monetar; 
ejstem that it was impossible for the banks to supply to employers 
of labor and for the small needs of every day a relatively small 
amount of currency having a general circulation. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is a fact that the total amounts of the clearing-honse notes 
for the use of the public were not large, nor were they long out- 
standing. Moreover, as affecting the ability of the producing and 
trading firms to weather the stress of the panic, they had practical- 
ly no infiuence whatever. The banks were more frightened than the 
public. The demands of the small local banks for additional pre- 
cautionary reserves drew down the cash reservee of city banks more 
than did the demands of business men. This was the reason for the 
scarcity of circulation. The holding on to their cash by the city 
banks was primarily in the interest of reserves and, therefore, in the 
interest of those who wished loans or who had to be carried for a 
time. 

The power tx) expand their note issues (which are liabilities) 
could not have added to the cash reserves of the banks and thus 
have enlarged their power to aid needy borrowers. It is true, how- 
ever, that an expansion of note issues would have aided the banks 
indirectly ; it would have allowed them to satisfy the urgent demand 
of the public for a medium of exchange by passing out their notes 
and thus would have enabled them to retain lawful money which 
could be used as reserves to support their loans and deposits. But, 
primarily, the issue of banknotes is for circulation in the hands of 
the public and not for any serioue advantage which they render in 
increasing the power of the banks to lend and to stave off a panic. 
Accordingly, the prevailing idea that we must provide againat fu- 
ture panics and avoid a repetition of what happened in the panic of 
1907 by arranging for the rapid issue of banknotes in a time of 
emergency is quite aside from the real point, for it is based on the 
wrong asGumption that it is the lack of currency in the hands of 
the public, and not the difficulty of the banks in lending, which is 
the critical thing at such a time. 

This popular iuBiatence on the view that we can prevent the 
occurrence of panics and meet all the dangers of a financial panic, 
once it is upon ub, by the device of an expansion of banknotes is 
based on an erroneous analysis of banking operations in times of 
stress. Very respectable authorities have asserted that our mone- 
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taiy system is radically at fault §o long as it will sot prevent the oc< 
cnrrence of panics. Aod the belief that the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France — as central institutions — ha^e been able to head ^'?„ 
ofF specolation and avert the evils of expanded credit is referred to vented 
as an instance of what can be done by a central institution in thia n'u/ ' 
conntry. We have been led to think that the issue of notes ie the '" Eoropt 
means by which the effects of the crisis are met and its inconveni- 
ences reduced; in the caee of England by the suspenaion of tho 
Bank Act bringing out more notes from the Issne Department ; and 
in the case of France directly by the increase of notes of the Bank 
of France. As we shall see later, this appeal to the banks of Eng- 
land and France is wholly unfonnded in fact. 

The reserve city bank which can quickly increase its own noteii 
can supply the demands made upon it by country natiozial banks 
and correspondents — provided the conntry bank wishes only cur- 
lency for circulation in its neighborhood and not for its own re- ?•'''.'* 
serves. Here, again, the new bank issues do not give the pivotal aid Banka 
which some suppose always comes from additional circulation. Not 
being lawful money, they could not be used in reserves and, there- 
fore, would not — and could not — improve the lending power of the 
local country national bank. They would, however, supply currency 
to the country bank which could be paid out, if urgently demanded, 
and thus indirectly protect reserves, and they could be used aa re- 
serves by other than national banks. 

Another advantage in emergency banknotes, of course, is the 
opportunity they present to national banks having relations vitli 
state banks and tmat companies. By issuing their own notes they 
may exchange them for lawful money held by banks outside the na- 
tional system. In this way they can indirectly increase their law- 
ful money and consequently their power to lend. 

All the above advantages are patent and are arguments in favor b--ij. 
of a margin of elastic note issues. But while these issues have a notes not 
great importance, they would not cure the fundamental difficulties •" *"••' 
existing in times of panic. The principal reason for this statement 
exists in the fact that, obviously, the national bank cannot replen- 
ish its reserves — which are an asset — by an addition to its own 
notes, which are a liability. Apart from its illegality, it is a bank- 
ing lie. 

Too much may be made of the need of an elastic bank circu- 
lation in a time of panic in view of the fact that we already have a 
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perfectly elastic medium of ezchaoge in our deposit currenc;, espe- 
cially for all large trausactione. The tenn "moa^' is loosely used. 
We use gold aa a standard, but we do not use it to any appreciable 
extent as a medium of exchange. More than 95 per cent of oar 
large transactions are performed by a check and deposit currency 
which rises and falls exactly in proportion to the exchanges of goods 
which call forth loans and bank deposits. Under existing familiar 
methods of payment by checks and drafts, the borrower who is able 
to get a loan in a time of stress has no difficulty whatever in meet- 
ing his maturing obligation by a check on a soWent bank. To get 
the loan is the important thing — not the particular form of liability 
which the bank gives him on making the discount. In fact, on get- 
ting the loan the borrowing merchant would not wish to take ont 
notes and then be obliged to find a place in which to deposit them 
again. It is clear, therefore, that the mere power to issue bank- 
notes in itself is not the only nor the moat important way of meet- 
ing an emergency brought on by a disturbance of credit 

We have heard much in this country about the need of an elas- 
tic bank currency. About a marginal elasticity to a large total 
circulation in normal conditions for seasonal demands, something 
hae already been said. There is no difference of opinion concern- 
ing that important need. But most persons who advocate an elastic 
currency have in mind a need of a very different kind — the need 
of help to borrowers in a time of panic. For a need of thie kind 
careful examination will disclose that the issue of banknotes is of 
minor importance and does not touch the real cause of difficulty. 
One says of minor importance, for the ability to pay off depositora 
in banknotes would undoubtedly give to customers of a bank the 
means of meeting maturing indebtedness. But the serious pr^- 
sure comes from those whose deposit accounts are insufficient to 
meet heavy panic demands. The real question is : Will the power 
to issue more notes (a liability) enable a bank to enlarge its loans 
greatly without having thereby received anything which will in- 
crease its cash reserves? 

It is a crude thought that an increase of banknotes is needed 
by the general public as a medium of exchange because of the in- 
ability of business men to exchange goods due to a scarcity of cur- 
rency. The real difficulty resides not with the general public and 
the media of exchange — for checks are as good as ever as a medium 
of exchange if there are deposit accounts on which they can be 
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drawn — but it residea witii the banks, with ttie power of the banks to 
expand their loans in a time of atrese. This is the pivotal thing in 
any plan to relieve the distress of a financial panic (even with those 
who are nrging an elastic cnrrencT as a cnre-all). 

§6. So mnch for the relation of bank issues to the situation 
created bj a financial crisis; bat, as has been already pointed out, 
tliere are other elements in the situation of far greater impor- Landing 
tance. When we look back to the panic of 1907 we find three im- ^jj^'' '*' 
portant happenings, connected in purpose and need, which alto> Mo«t 
gether transcend the minor question of the issue of clearing-house ""P* "* 
currency for public use. These three points of central importance 
have to do with the lending power of the banks and are as follows : 
(1) The importation of gold; (8) The deposit of lawful money 
with the banks by the Treasury; (3) The issue of clearing-house 
loan certificates. 

Every banker, every borrower, who was concerned with the 
work of preventing disaster from spreading in 1907 knows how 
dominating were these three matters. Why? Because they direct- 
ly touched the power of the banks to lend. There was a crisis, not 
because of a scarcity of a medium of exchange in the bands of the 
public, but because large banks had had excessive demands 
made upon them for loans and because they held paper which had 
become more or less unsound. A cripia^om^becausaxiediiJiaa 
been unduly expandfd- in-^ poHod of^itrQlonged prosperity; in an ^hy ■ 
optimistic apiiit men Juuce eal«red into transactions beyond their ahhs 
actual means, as is shown when the test of actual payment is ex- 
acted, and in a time of fright, collateral, as well as goods, falls in 
price. In such a situation liquidation needs time if disaster is to be 
prevented. Houses doing a legitimate business are in trouble, and 
the banks are called apon to carry them. Just when timid persons or 
country banks are drawing down cash reserves, the banks are forced 
by the aituation to increase their loans. Is the one week ending . 
November H, 1907, the reserves of the New York banks fell $37,- 
000,000, while loans were increased $60,000,000. That showed that 
the Ne:w York banks met a difficult situation with courage and good 
judgment At their own risk they came to the r^cue of a hard- 
pressed businese public. Everything centered in those things which 
would aid the lending power of the banks. It is needless to say that 
the issue by the bank of its own liabilities in the form of note^^^^,jj|j^. 
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would be on insignificant palliative and vould not touch (except u 
mentioned above) the cash reserves and the power to lend. The 
one central thing to be done was to increase reserves. Here is the 
croz of the whole matter, whether it is a time of an impending 
stringency or the storm-center of a cniBhing panic. The banc's 
own notes (its own liability) cannot legally or morally be used to 
fill up its reserves (the bank's active asset). Here is the fatal defi- 
ciency of banknote issues as a means of coring a panic. The one 
thing needed was lawful mon^- which cooJd be used as reaervee. 

The most important of the devices resorted to in 1907, how- 
ever, as well as in former panics as far back as 1861, was the issiie 
of clearing-house loan certificates. What was the point of their 
issue ? It was not that the country needed more money for general 
circulation or more media of exchange, but that the banks whose re- 
serves had run down needed aid for the parpose of lending to hard- 
pressed borrowers. In a crisis what is wanted — and wanted above 
all othet things — ^is the loan. Once given the loan, the borrower 
has no difficulty in finding a medium of exchange, by which he can 
transfer hia credit in a way to satisfy his maturing obligation. 
The loan is the primary thing. All that the creditor demands is a 
means of payment acceptable in his community. It is just at this 
point that we find the most confusion of thinking and the great- 
est amount of loose talking. It is carelessly assumed ihai the 
great need is an issue of banknotes, when in reality the great 
need is some means — ^whatever it may be — which will enable a 
bank to make loans to a client, who can thereby be saved from 
failure and from hasty and ruinous liquidation. The whole ob- 
ject of clearing-house certificates, then, is — not to provide currency 
— but to make loans possible to solvent, though needy, borrow- 
ers. After loans are made, checks provide all the means of payment 
anyone needs. The increase of a bank's liabilities does not increase 
its reserves or its power to lend, so that the issue of banknotes — ex- 
cept as above indicated — ^is wholly aside from the point 

§6. The real remedy for panic conditions is thus seen to be 
not currency but the creation of a means of payment in which all 
have confidence. The "confidence" may be supplied through the 
issue of properly secured currency, but it is the former and not the 
latter which ameliorates the situation. And it is not desirable that 
the issue of currency should be the only way of restoring confidence 
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Ob the contrary, it ie very much better thst means of payment 

BhoDld be supplied in that form which is most conveoient to the 

bank that is drawn upon. For example, if a haxik finds itself tl^T^ 

hard pressed b; creditors so that its stock of cash is running rery ConfMance 

low, and, if nine-tenths of the total demand upon it comes from 

other banks, wliile one-tenth comee from outsiders, how ehall it be 

strengthened ? Anything that will enable it to satisfy its two classes 

of creditors will do the work. 

Bat it is very much better that the obligationB it owes to other 
banks shonld be liquidated as simply and conveniently as poaeible. 
If it can bring about such a liquidation by giving these banks checks 
upon some larger and stronger institution, the needs of the case are 
met quite as well as if it banded them bundles of "emergency cur- 
rency." It could get the credit with the large institution which 
would enable it to draw in this way only by satisfying that institu- 
don that it had good assets and by leaving a part of such assets with 
the institution as security. If the bank were able to do this, it 
would need fear nothing, so long as its portfolio contained abondant 
paper of an assured kind. In this case, then, the banks which got 
into difOcultiefl with the public could be relieved up to the point that 
was fixed by their own poseesBioD of good assets and by the capacity 
of the institution to grant them relief by giving them credits on 
the security of their assets when presented for rediscount 

But suppose that the lack of confidence felt by the public ex- 
tended to not one, nor to a few, but to many institutions in various 
parts of the country — could relief be obtained in this same way? 
Would there not be a limit to what could be done by the institution Rodl»- " 
engaged in the rediscount business? Would not the coming in of oounta of 



to compel it to cease rediscounting, inasmuch as it must see to the 
security and convertibility of its own outetauding obligations? 
Of course the answer to such a question must be found only under 
hypothetical conditions. 

If Qiere were so general a condition of lack of confidence in the 
banking system that every creditor at every hank insisted upon hav- 
ing his whole obligation liquidated in cash, no banking system could 
stand the strain. In such a case, if tiiere were an institution which 
waa engaged in rediscounting paper for any bank that found Its 
reeoQTces running low, a time would come when such an institution 
could no lonser extend accommodations because it could not ix)n> 
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vert all of the obligationa of all of the banks into available funds 
_ ^ at once. If those asking snch conversion did so because of 
Qenaral donbt in the solvency of the banking system as a whole, a point 

t^'^a "* would be reached beyond which no further relief could be given, and 
banknotes, if issued by such a large institution, would for the rea- 
sons already indicated be as troublesome as other fonns of liability. 
They would be presented to the institution in liquidation of its own 
maturing claims on others so that it would be prevented from get- 
ting any cash with which to maintain the redeemabili^ of the ont- 
Btanding claims against it. 

But such a condition could come about only under one or two 
suppositions: (1) that practically the whole business structure was 
breaking down, or (2) that the institution which carried on the 
discounting process was itself crippled by having accepted in the 
past unsound assets as the basis for its loans. If its assets were all 
thoroughly sound and it habitually accepted none but unqnestion* 
ably sound assets, no such point could ever be reached. As for the 
complete breaking down of the business mechanism — that of course 
would be a catastrophe that could not be guarded against. The 
banking mechanism cannot be made stronger than the general body 
of the business which it is created to facilitate. 

§7. The best answer to questions concerning the limit that 
is likely to be met in providing means to protect the community 
against demands for liqnidation is afforded by a considemtion of 
foreign systems. Examination of these shows that in the principal 
European countries where there exists a strong institution represent- 
ing the various banks and largely engaged in rediscounting their 
paper, disturbances of the kind referred to do not occur. It is cus- 
tomary to say that European banking does not BufiFer from panics or 
Crimes In crises. Tliis, however, would be inaccurate. Investors and finon- 
Europe ^iers in European countries are as likely to make serious errors m 

those elsewhere. When they do so, the chances that they may in- 
volve bankers with them are entirely governed by the prudence and 
experience of the bankers. Many European private banks aro eo* 
gaged in more or less hazardous enterprises which occasionally break 
down. European business has its epochs of inflation and contraction 
due to errors of judgment, miscalculation of securities, etc 

But in those countries where an ample means of converting 
aonnd aaaets into immediate funds has been provided, the banking 
system does not become generally and completely involved. In rach 
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coontriefl it U always posaible to coBTert BooBd basineeB assets into 
means of payment. This is practicable simply because institutions 
exist equipped with sofBcient capital to meet all legitimate demands 
and 80 rigidly governed by law or cnstom, or both, as to have been 
eDtirely debarred from specnlatiTe operations. As their business 
baa consisted entirely or largely in the testing of paper which had 
already been tested by bankers, rejecting all paper which was based Aaaats 
upon or grew out of non-commercial operations, and accepting only fjS^*'**'' 
that which was the prodnct of the actual buying and selling of goods Mwns of 
and the movement of genuinely esisting values, these institutions P*)""*"* 
are constantly in position to convert good assets into immediate re- 
eonrces, retaining meanwhile the power to bold the confidence of 
the commnity by reason of their conservatism and large means. 
Under such conditions the banking system as a whole is not likely 
to be troubled by panics or crises except in so far as its members 
may have accepted paper which was not good, or which was lowered 
in value by the shrinkage due to the loss of confidence and oonse- 
qnent reduction of prices which accompanies the panic. 

These phenomena have nothing to do with the process of 
facilitating the exchange of goods by regular business transactions; 
but in the United States the regular and steady busineea house is in. 
Tolved with the speculator and the undertaker of hazardous enter- 
prises. He BufFers from the shrinkage of credit and the suspension 
of payments in times of panic notwithstanding that he was no fac- ^''*'||*^ 
tor in bringing them on and that the security he has to offer is as with 
good as it ever was. But because banks have allowed themselveB to •P**'''a. 
loan their capital to those who are more venturesome or because loss 
of public confidence due to the misconduct of a few banks has weak- 
ened all, tbe proprietor 'of perfectly good paper cannot secure the 
accommodation he must have, nor can the bank which holds such 
paper convert it into resources at will. 

§8. It is thus seen that the essential attribnte of soundness 
which suffices to carry a system through a commercial panic or 
crisis without disaster is simply that of conservatism and adherence 
to known values. If all national bsnks would practice such con- 
servatism in methods of discounting there might be no difficulty, 
in spite of tbe possible danger in the fact that many of them are of 
small capital and may be forced to the wall by a sudden demand, 
which leaves them no time or opportunity to convert their assets, .r 
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But the national baukin; act does not restrict national banks rig- 
idlj to loans upon commercial paper and other absolutely lire se- 
curity. If it did do 90, many national banks would be unable to 
get the bufiinesB tbey need in order to continue in existence. They 
would have to dose their doors. 

Moreover, such a limitation would prevent many perfectly 
legitimate enterpriseB from getting accommodation. As thinga 
stand, too, the national banks must compete with state banks; and 
even with the present limitation upon the kinds of business in whiclt 
they may engage they find it a decidedly difficult task in many places 
to sustain themselvee. Under these conditions, it is not possible to 
limit the national banks much more closely in the kinds of bnsinesB 
they do than is attempted by the national banking act. 

Some few restrictions in certain directions would be helpful, but 
in the main it is not feasible to go very much further. The country 
therefore has to run its chsnce and when periods of stringency come 
on, it must rely upon the possibility that a sufficient number of 
banks have been so conservative in their methods as to posaess the 
means of granting relief to others, or failing in this, that some ex- 
traordinary device like the suspension of payments, or the issue of 
clearing-house loan cprtilicates, will be adopted by common consent 
as a means of getting time to retreat from the too advanced posi- 
tion assumed by the banks in granting their discount. The rem- 
edy for the difficulties of a threatened panic or crisis does not lie 
.in such temporary and sporadic measures, but is to be found in the 
provision of a regular source of accommodation. 

Every economic expedient which is resorted to sporadically and 
aemi-occaaionally is expensive. This is true of the methods em- 
ployed under the national banking system for the relief of panic 
When clearing-hoose certificates have been issued heretofore they 
have usually borne an interest of six per cent or more. But Hub was 
only a small part of the cost of issuing them. Much greater was the 
cost involved in the withdrawal of deposits and in the general weak- 
ening of the institutions which preceded and forced the issue of the 
certificates. 

In the Aldrich-Yreeland Act of 1908, provision waa made 
for the issue of emergency currency through national currency 
associations. But these emergency notes were required to pay a tax 
rising from 5 per cent during the first month of their life to 10 per 
cent at the end of six months. The cost was ao enormoua that no 
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such not» have ever been issued, the expense of issue being one 
of the prime factors militating against their being taken oat. 

This idea of a very high rate of charge or tax to be imposed 
upon the notes that are used for the purpose of relicTing a panic or 
crisis is fundamentally fallacious. As we have already seen, there is AnoelaUon 
little distinction between tlie notes or certificates, or whatever they Not« too 
may be called, and the granting of accommodation in any other ^^ ' 
form. And there is no occasion for making the getting of credits in 
times of commercial difBculty any more expensive than necessary. 
The argument is all the other way. This extreme costliness of relief 
in times of panic or pressure has been one of the most serious criti- 
cisms upon the national banking system and the burden of it has 
been keenly felt by borrowers on all such occasions. They have noted 
that they could get accommodation to any extent when money was Wth Tax 
easy and business was flourishing — that is to gay, when they did not in p«nk 
need it. But tiiey have found that, when the relief was actually W'Wna 
needed, not only for the sake of given individuals, but for that of the 
community, and when they themselves stood ready to offer their 
best assets as security, the aid was not forthcoming, or, if obtained 
at all, must be paid for st an exorbitant rate. A period of panic or 
crisis is a period when accommodation should be granted as lib- 
erally and as cheaply as possible, and when no artificial and unneces- 
sary obstacles should be put in the way of extending it. 

It remains true nevertheless that increased demand for a given 
article or service invariably and properly results in a higher price, 
supply remaining the same. The great European banks raise their 
rates as the demand for loans stiffens or as supply of specie falls 
off owing to adverse balances of trade or the hoarding of cash. They 
do this as a matter of routine business for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing the supply of loans with the demand for them. They recognize p,^^ ^ 
that many applications for loans at banks are not necessary but are Dlaeount 
matters of convenience or profit If the bank rate is, say, 4 per cent, gyppiy"* 
many persons will see a profit in the use of borrowed money ob- and Do- 
iained on that basis. At 5 per cent, a certain number of operations ^^J^f, '"' 
are excluded, because the additional 1 per cent cuts the margin of 
advantage. As the rate rises, the number of applications decreases 
and the institution ia more fully able to meet the claims for accom- 
modation which are presented to it. 

But this is a phenomenon which is not characteristic of pe- 
riods of panic or stringency; it is seen on every occasion when a 
readjustment of supply and demand for bank accommodatipa is . 
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needed. If, in a crisis, this demaod for accommodation becomes 
exceptionally great, while reserves fall off, an unusual increase in the 
rate of discount may be desirable for the pnrpoae of warning all 
those who do not absolutely require accommodation that they 
had better not apply for it and that, if they do, th^ will be charged 
a rate which tbey cannot afford. This very process of raising the 
rate and thus regulating the supply of, and demand for, bank accom- 
modation is one of the most important factors in preventing the 
commercial world from drifting into s panic or criaia. Jn the 
United States, we have bad no means of securing such an advsnce in 
rat«B of discount by general agreement or consent loiong the banlcs. 
The banks have been competing sharply with one another, and, in 
their effort to get business, have allowed rates to become and re- 
main unduly low until the community was so far advanced toward 
a stringency that it was too late to apply the precautionary method 
of raising the rate of discount, and have it serve any usefnl purpose 
If there were some mechanism, like a National Reserve Asso- 
ciation, to which resort was currenUy had for rediscounts, and 
which would act as the principal reserve-holding agency of the coun- 
try, it would be possible to compare the reserve more accurately than 
now with the total demands likely to fall upon it, while it would be 
pOBSible to protect this reserve as is done in Europe by refutation 
of the '^ank rate." The function which is performed in thus 
shifting the rate is merely that of equalizing demand and supply. 
It is not the purpose to penalize the man who needs loans, nor in 
it that of "driving in" the notes or other forms of accommodation 
that are received by the borrower. These forms of bank credit will 
take care of themselves if their issue is made dependent solely npon 
commercial demand and sufficient opportunities are provided for 
their immediate redemption. 



§9. Thus far the assumption in what has been said has been 
that a given country at any time was practically dependent upon its 
own stock of specie and currency for the redemption of its bank lia- 
bilities into current funds. The discussion has proceeded from the 
assumption that the service of the bank was that of economizing 
and equalizing such funds, preventing them from being dissipated, 
and using them in such a way as to take off all of those demands 
for specie and notes that were simply due to a lack of confidence 
in the ability to pay. This is the normal duty of the bank. 
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Bat conditions may BUpeivene in which it is desirable to 
strengthen the stock of specie bj getting more from abroad. In 
ordiuary times, the intemational distribntion of the precious metals 
is self-regnlating and adjusts itself in accordance with the supply 
of, and demand for, metal in the different coimtries of the world. 
This is hronght about by intemational payments for goods and int«m»- 



cbange and is simply due to a disturbance of the level of business 
confidence such as we have already sketched. In such instances, it is 
not possible to wait for the intemational distribution of the 
precious metals to adjust itself by the sure but slow forces which 
ordinarily govern it It may then be desirable or necessary to im- 
port specie or gold from abroad. The object of such importation is 
of course that of building up bank reserves and thereby rendering it 
possible to extend more credit if desired. 

In foreign countries where the rate of discount is controlled 
by some large institution whidi acts as the reserve-holder of all 
the banks, this matter of importation is attended to by that institu- 
tion. Gold 1b engaged abroad when it is needed in order to build up 
a specie reserve in this country. In such cases it will be borrowed, 
usually from those who have it. That is to eay, foreign bankers will 
be asked to ship a part of their reserve money to this country. The 
loan or advance may be protected, just as in the case of a loan to 
an individual, by collateral security of some kind. Or, where a 
great staple crop like cotton is soon to move abroad, the shipment 
of gold may be obtained as an advance payment on cotton bills. 

In such instances, however, the real nature of the transaction is 
merely that of a loan. The relief obtained from it is again merely 
that of convincing the home public that there are resources in actual 
cash that are amply able to take care of all outstanding demand 
liabilities. Such operations are expensive. In the United States (J^^pf " 
they are not usually undertaken until the decline of bank reserves Gold 
has reached a decidedly alarming point; but it is very desirable that "P*"* *• 
this method of restoring a reserve, if it is to be resorted to at all. 
should be employed early enough to get its full benefit. The best 
bankjng theory, therefore, tends to penalize banks for permitting 
their reserves to become too low by taxing them in proportion aa 
their reserves fall bdow a given point. Of course this means that 
the bonk shifts the cost of the tax to the borrower who insists uppn 
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fnrther accommodation after the reserve has gone down to the point 
apedfied. But it also means that the bank will as promptly as poa- 
eible resort to the importation of gold vhenever that becomes 
cheaper than the payment of the tax. This will be done both in its 
own interest and in that of the borrower. 
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CHAPTER V 



COMMERCIAL PAPER 

ClsMlflcatlcn of Loaiu — 2. Nature and Origin of Commercial 
Paper— 3. Typea of Commercial Paper — 4. CharoctarlBtici of 
Commercial Paper — 5. ReBerre Aeaociation Reatricted to Com- 
mercial Paper — 6. American Practice With Promissory Noteo — 
7. Commercial Paper a Protection Against Over-Expansion. 



§ 1. The character of the bank in ite relation tothe community, 
like that of every other institation, is determined by the kind of 
bnBinesB that it does. HoveTer, it is not ordinarily recognized 
by the public that there ia great diversity in kinds of buBinees done 
with banks, and that there ie no uniform character common to 
all of them. Some banks do a certain kind of baBinesa based Bmlneas 
on given classes of transactions almost exclusively. Ottiers eon- JJ^'l'L**"''* 
fine themselves largely to a particular kind of paper, and still 
others do several different claSHes of business, carrying them along 
side by aide. In general, the character of the institution and the 
kind of Tork that it does are necessarily determined by its clientele 
and the demands that are made upon it. This clientele may be 
fairly nniform or homogeneous, or it may consist of persons en- 
gaged in many very different classes of trade who ask the bank's 
assistance in financing the operations they are engaged in, and 
who, therefore, lead it into varying lines of enterprise in so far 
as it undertakes to sustain these different persons, by supplying 
them with funds. 

The general business done by banks of whatever kind is that 
of lending. They may, therefore, be classified upon the basis of 
the kinds of loans they make. This classification may take a two- 
fold form: It may be founded (a) upon the character of the 
security offered to protect the loan; or (b) the ti 
the loon is obtained and the form in which the 
the borrower to the bank is recognized. 

From the viewpoint of security, three general groupings may be 
noted. Loans may be protected (1) by collateral eeciirity, in which 
case a claim is given the bank upon stocks, bonds, mortgages, or eame 
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other evidence of tangible invested Talues; or (2) the; ma; be 
"uoaecnred," in whidi case the bank Bimply receives a iiqte from 
an individual, promising to pay a apecified Bum at a specified 
time, protection being found in high standing and in the poa- 
aession of general property by the borrower; or (3) they ma; be 
based upon evidence of a commercial transaction which ia to be 
liquidated at some time in Uie fnture. In this latter case, the 
ultimate protection to the bank is found in the fact that borrowera 
are possessed of property, while the prospect of immediate pay- 
ment is improved by the fact that, by the nature of the security 
he has offered, the borrower is shown to have had dealings which 
will result in giving him liquid funds at a date in the early 
future. 

From the viewpoint of time, the chief lines of classifica- 
tion should be drawn between those loans which are made on 
demand, or on call, and those which are made on time, the latter 
being grouped as short-time and long-time loans. The loans made 
on call correspond roughly to those of the first classification by 
security — the collateral loans — ^while those made on time corre- 
spond to the other two classes of- loans under the first grouping — 
those protected by personal credit and those by evidences of the 
transactions. Long-time loans are UBually protected by a mortgage 
or other claim upon property, and are not to be considered as bank- 
ing loans in the proper sense of the term. 

The bulk of banking business growing out of commerce and 
industry is confined to loans on personal credit, or loans based on 
evidences of transactions; the paper which develops in the 
course of this business and is held by the banks is known as com- 
mercial paper. It consists of instruments evidencing claims upon 
I individuals, stated in terms of money, and resulting from opera- 
tions requiring a comparatively short period for their consumma- 
tion. When a man desires funds for a long period, be should 
get them, not from the bank, but from those who have spare 
capital to invest for some considerable period of time. Tlie 
business of the bank, then, consists of dealing in the commercial 
paper which grows out of current transactions. 

§ S. We have already classified commercial paper on a rough 
general basis. It is now necessary to consider more carefully the 
nature of this paper and the way in which it comes into exist- 
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eoce, as veil as the relation of the bank to it, Snppose that A, 
who is doing a large business, haa sold goods on credit (open 
acconnts) to many cnatomerB. A maj find himeelf short of cur- 
rent fmidB, in consequence of the absorption of hiB capital in car- 
r}dng these customers. If he goes to the bank for accommodation, 
be may request a loan simply on the strength of his own personal, 
nnaecured note. In this case, the wisdom of the bank in granting 
the loan will depend entirely upon what it knows of the customer. 
If the total amount frhich he desires is moderate as compared with 
his total assets, and particularly as compared with his current 
cash receipts over a spedfied period, the loan is "safe." If it 
complies wholly with these requirements, it is, perhaps, the safest 
pnrdiase the bank can make, since the individual has total assets singre 
largely in excess of the loan, while he has current incomes that p™* 
supply the means for prompt payment. The bank can assure itself 
that these conditions are complied with only by a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business condition of the concern or person obtaining 
the loan. It may get this either through a statement of the business 
itself, if entire confidence is entertained concerning the honesty and 
accuracy of its accounting system, or it may get it through the work 
of an outside firm of accountants who are called in to examine 
the books and certify to the truthfulness of the showing made 
and to its correctness from an economic standpoint. Thus assured, 
the bank is warranted in advancing the funds that are needed. 
If it does so, accepting in exchange the unsecured note of the 
borrower, the paper thus obtained is termed single-name paper. 

According to the Comptroller of the Currency, there was held 2*0**'°' 
by national banks the country over (7,301 in all in 1911) the fol- H«ld by 
lowing amounts of various classes of paper during the past three 2**'^'**' 
years:' 

leo* 

Cbuw. Amt. 

Millions 

On demand, paper with one or mors 
IndtTldual or firm names t 411 

On deitt*nd, Mcnred by stocks, bonds 
and other persooal securities S5T 

On time, paper with two or more 
Individual or firm names IfitZ 

On time, single-name paper (one per- 
son or firm), without other security 971 

On time, secured by stocks, tMnds 
and other pereonal securities, or on 
mortssaea or other real 



I, DID 

Total I6,»B 100. 

■Keport at Comptroller of the currency, isil, p. S. 
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It will be obeerred that about one-tbird of the total paper 
held by ttie banka was two-name paper on time, and about one- 
fifth was eingle-name paper on time. These made a total of a little 
more than one-half for the two kinds of loans taken together. 
Demand paper with one or more names furnished aboat 9 per 
cent more. 

§ 3. Suppose, however, that A, instead of selling hig goods 
on credit (open accounts), has required his coetomers to give him 
Qieir notes payable at 30 days. He may take these notes to his 
bank and ask for a discount, in which case the bank will desire to 
know flubfitantially the same things as before. It may or may not 
make a close inquiry into the condition of the persona who gave 
Two-Nam* ^^^ notes to the merchant that originally sold the goods. It aa- 
Pap*"" sumes, of course, that A has investigated them with care. But its 

real security is found in the fact that it knows the man who pre- 
sents the notes for discount, is familiar with his businees, and 
requires him to endorse the notes before getting accommodation 
based on them. This is called two-name paper, and while collec- 
tion at maturity will first he- sought from the person who made 
the notes — that ia, the person who bought the goods from the 
original merchant and gave the latter the notes in exchange — 
the bank will, if payment is not promptly made, require the per^ 
son who secured the discount to make good the sum. 

The value of two-name paper as compared with sinf^name 
paper is entirely relative and dependent upon circumstances. If 
the individual who presents the notes for discount b stronger and 
better known financially than the makers of the notes, it ia 
Two-Nams Probable that his own nnsecnred note would he qaite as satisfactory 
Paper as the two-name paper. If the maker of the notes and the man 

who preaents them for discount are both persons of small resources 
and questionable credit, the combination of liability fumished by 
the two-name paper is not important and does not of itself make 
the paper good. The ultimate test is invariably found in the 
responsibility of those whose names appear, and if one of these 
names represents unquestioned commercial solvency, it is far better 
as a protection to the bank than several names whose credit ia 
doubtful or limited. 

The amount of various classes of paper carried by national 
banks in New York City is thus stated by the Comptroller;' 

~^^-t^v- u,„:,„u., Google 
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It will be obaerved from the figures for the last report th&t in 
all about $375,000,000 of single and doable name paper was car- 
ried by the New York banks, and that this was fairly evenly divided 
between the two classes, the preference being slightly for the single- 
name paper. The amount of either class of security is usually very 
much less than the volume of the loans made on demand and secured 
by stocks, booda, etc. 

That is, loans protected by stocks, etc., on demand amounted 
to about 36 per cent of the whole; and collateral loans, on time 
and on demand, amounted to about 66 per cent. This furnishes contran 
R striking contrast with the showing for the national banks as New'"vorfc 
a whole and indicates that the Urger bulk of the commercial paper and Ceun- 
of the country originates in the producing districts and in the JSJ,".' 
commercial centers; while financial operations, which predominate 
in New York, are financed very largely on the call-loan basis. 
(See Chapter VII on Call Loans.) The commercial paper of the 
country, whether single-name or two-name, whether on time or on 
demand (usually the former), constitutes the staple bankable se- 
curity of the country and represents the demands of the business 
interests proper upon the banks. 

The kind of two-name paper which has just been described 
is not the only one, la many parts of the country, it is not even 
the most important. A, who sold the goods to B, may instead of 
requiring B to give him « '"note" payable after 30 days, stipulate 
at the time when his sale b made, that he will simply "draw" on orafu 
B "at 30 days' sight." That ia to say, simultaneously with his Drawn o- 
shipment of goods to B, he huids to his bank a draft on B which "y"* 
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IB payable 30 days after being presented to the latter. The bank 
then aends thia draft to a bank in the place where B is situated, 
and this bank presents it to B, who, if the tranBaction is carried 
out, "accepts" the draft by writing his name, with the date, upon 
it under the word "accepted." Thia makes the draft an obligation 
on the part of B to pay a specified sum at the end of a specified 
time. It is primarily an obligation of B'a, but io case he ahonld 
not pay it, any person who had acquired A's claim on B in the 
meantime, would look to A for payment. 

Nov, if A merely passed the draft to hie bank for collection, 
be must wait 30 days in order to -get his payment, which is then 
reported to him and placed to hia credit by the bank that originally 
took the draft. Probably, however, A wants funds at once. If so, 
he has told his bank at the outset that he wishes to have the draft 
^ehanaa discounted. In that case, the bank has allowed him an immediate 
of Qoedi credit on its books equal to the face of the draft leas discount. It 
then looks to B for payment, thereby standing in Ihe place of A. 
Bnt in the event that B defaults and does not liquidate at the 
specified time, A's bank will look to A, the merchant, for reim- 
bursement of the amount which it originally advanced him on the 
strength of his application for a discount accompanied by the 
draft on B, It is, in short, protected by two names. Paper of 
this kind is regarded with peculiar favor by banks, becanse it 
grows out of a live commercial transaction; and, where the op- 
eration is legitimate, there is every reason to suppose that B will 
liquidate at maturity, while in case he does not, the bank can fall 
back upon an individual in its own city about whom it has fall 
information. It may make the discount with confidence, if it is 
absolutely assured of the solvency and honesty of either A or B, 
the transaction itself being good evidence that there ie real value 
in existence to back up the transaction. 

If the bank wishes to be exceedingly well protected, it may 

demand that A, who discounts the draft with it, shall turn over 

to it, along with the draft itself, the documents which give control 

of the property which has been sold, so long as the same ia in 

transit. These documents may be of several kinds and more or 

MrnoanJad' '**" numerous. The eommonfflt is the ordinary "bill of lading," 

by Bills of issued by the common carrier who has accepted the goods. It 

Lading indicates that the ultimate power of demanding the goods from 

the carrier has been surrendered by the shiiq>er, and is now in 
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the bonds of the bank which has discoimted the draft The bank 
may send tbia bill of lading, along with the draft, to its coire- 
Bpondent bank in the place where B lives, and may decline to give 
up the title to the property until such time as B liquidates the 
draft. Or, it may assent to the surrender of the property under 
ctrnditions which are satisfactory to itself. In this case, the use 
of the documents serves to locate the responsibility for releasing 
the ultimate property on which the transaction is based — the 
goods that passed from A to B in the original transaction. 

Besides the bill of lading thus referred to, there may be cer- 
tificates of inenrance, and in the case of foreign shipments, master's 
receipts, the proper consular invoices, health certificates in the case 
of foodstufFs, etc., etc. The aim in transferring these documents othar 
is to show that all the requirements of a bona fide sale have been i>o«"nent« 
complied with, and that the way has been completely- cleared for |||,|( 
putting the goods en route to the consumer via the ultimate dealer, 
while all risks in connection with the process have been transferred 
to others who are prepared to assume such risks. This is & way 
of giving the bank additional assurance that everything is right, 
and that it baa nothing to apprehend from legal or other obstacles. 
It then assume only the legitimate risks which it was organized 
to incur — those connected with the transfer of property from man 
to man, and the collection of the proceeds of sales, either at sight 
or after the lapse of a specified period. 

§ 4. We have thus sketched some of the principal types of 
commercial paper, and are now prepared to understand the char- 
acteristics of such paper. It is called "commercial" because it has 
to do with the operations of trade and commerce and arises out 
of bona fide transactions. The real and ultimate basis of the 
operation in such cases is found in the fact that there was a com- 
mercial or industrial operation which gave rise to the demand for 
a loan or accommodation at the bank. This security, taken in paur * * 
the aggregate, is in reality simply the security afforded by the buy- BiMd on 
isg power of the population and the general condition of trade Buy"* 
and indoetry as a whole. It is not a kind of security which is 
dependent upon investment values or earning power in the last 
analysis, but is a security which is dependent upon consuming 
power. It is thus directly based upon the capacity of the popula- 
tion to abflorb, and pay for, a definite amount of goods which are 
the products of past operations that have resulted in produeing^Qn[tj 
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them. This showB clearly how paper of the class referred to is 
differentiated from other kinds of security, such as colUt«ral of 
various descriptions. 

When call loana are made there is no assurance that the pei~ 
son who makes the loan will be in better position to liqnidate hia 
obligation at the end of the time for which it was made than he 
was at the beginning of the loan period. If he haa borrowed for 
the purpose of carrying on speculatiTc operations, and if his means 
are quite fully "tied up" in such operations, sucoess in his specula- 
tion is necessary, for otherwise the bank will have to look to a, sale 
of the collateral for its payment. While this may be safe enough 
in any one case, a general attempt to realize on collateral means 
that the collatend cannot be sold; in other words, that there is no 
immediate means of payment available. This is the moat im- 
portant distinction between loans based on commercial paper and 
others which are not so based. The commercial paper representa 
the quick type^of loan easily realizable, practically certain to be 
paid, taking large masses and not individual pieces of paper, and 
therefore entirely different from the investment securities which 
are longer in duration and which depend upon future earning 
power for their value. 



Raaerva § ^- ^^ ^^ ^i^ these facts in mind that the proposed plan for 

n '2^'**!?" 8 Reserve Association would limit that association largely to trans* 
to Commer- actions based on commercial paper. The Monetary Commission's 
elal Paper bill, which presents a Reserve Association plan, defines the kind 
of operations which the concern may undertake as follows: 

Sec. 26. Tbe National Reserye Asaociatlon mar, through a 
branch rediscount, for and with the Indoreement of any bank hav- 
ing a deposit with it, notes and bills of exchange arising out of 
commercial transactions ; that la, notes and bills of exchange Issued 
or drawn for agricultural. Industrial or commercial purposes, and 
not Including notes or bills Issued or drawn for the purpose of 
carrying stocks, bonds, or other Investment secuiitlea. 

Such notes and bills must have a maturity of not more than 
twenty-eight days, and must have been made at least thirty days 
prior to the date of rediscount. The amount so redlsconnted shall 
at no time exceed the capital of the bank for which the redis- 
counts are made. The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing 
the signature or Indorsement of any one person, company, firm or 
corporation, redlscounted for any one bank, shall at no time exceed 
ten per centum of the unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank. 

Sac. 27. The National Reserve Association may, through a 
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bnutcb, kIso rediscount, for and wltb tbe lndora«meat of any bank 
bavlng a depoalt wlUi it, notes and bllto of exchange arlaing out of 
commercial transactions as hereinbefore defined, having more than 
twent7-elght dAje, bnt not exceeding toar months, to run, but In 
such cases the paper must be guaranteed by the local association 
of which the bank asking for the rediscount Is a member. 

An interpretation of these permitted types of transoctioD, in 
the light of what has already been eaid, BhoirH that the functione 
of the ABBociatioQ would be chiefly confined to operations based 
on sQch commercial paper as has been described here. In what 
we have said, however, no reference has been made to bank accept- 
ances. Because dealings in such acceptances conatitute a new type 
of business, not heretofore practiced in the United States upon 
the European basis, a special treatment has been given to them. 
(See Chapter VI on Acceptances.) It will be noted that the re- 
discouDte of the Beserve Association are to be primarily "notes 
and bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions," run- 
ning S8 days or less. Such notes and bills are those issued or drawn 
for agricultural, industrial or commercial purposes. An excep- 
tion is made in favor of similar notes and bills of exchange running 
more than 28 days, but not over four months, provided that such 
paper is guaranteed by the local association of banks to which any 
bank asking for the accommodation may belong. This merely 
means that the Beserve Association, white seeking to limit itself 
to the very shortest kinds of commercial paper, will stand ready 
to accept those which run somewhat longer, provided they are of 
absolately known goodness — so much so thst a group of banks 
representing a distinct section of the country is willing to guarantee 
them. 

It will have been noted that the Beserve Association in re- 
discoanting paper is authorized to deal only with banks which 
are stockholders in it. This means that the commercial paper 
which comes to it must be that which has already been tested and g/p^"" * 
approved by the local banks that present it for rediscount. The Muat Have 
local banks, of course, are far more familiar with the character of TeMcd by 
the paper in their own districts or places than any outside institu- Banks 
tion, however well ofBcered and managed, could be. This means 
that the transactions that give rise to the paper will have been 
scmtinized with care by persons technically familiar with local 
conditions before such paper comes to the Reserve Association to 
be rediseounted. ^ ^^ GooqIc 
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In the case of the two-name paper alre&dy described, which 
constitutes the bulk of the security of a commercial sort offered 
to banks, there will thus be, not only the protection afforded by 
the signatures of the drawer and acceptor of the paper, but alao 
Commaivlal that famished by the fact that the bank itself has indorsed the 
P'P^' paper when applying for a rediscount. Of course, in many places 

there will be prime commercial paper of the best description, which 
the bank itself will have recognized as absolutely tmquestionable, 
even though protected by only a single name, but whicb it has 
taken up on account of the undoubted Bolven<7 and ability of its 
maker. Such paper will go to the Heserre Association for discount, 
protected by the maker's name and the indorsement of the bank 
that originally extended t^e accommodation to the borrower. Il 
will thus be two-name paper in eo far as the Beserve Association 
itself is concerned. The only condition will he tbat the loan must 
have been originally intended for agricultural, industrial or com- 
mercial purposes — a group of objects which in this discussion we 
have daseed together under the single head, "CommerciaL" 

§ 6. Aa is well known, promissory notes make up the bank- 
able paper of this country, as contrasted with the accepted bill 
of exchange drawn by the seller on the buyer of goods in Europe. 
TranMotlttn The promissory note, however, does not always show the nature 
Oft«n not °' ^^c transaction which gave rise to it Iiluch reliance, therefore, 
6hown by mast be placed on the honor and character of the borrower. One- 
* name paper, not disclosing the exact nature of the use to which 
it is put, demands strict surveillance and discrimination on the 
part of the bank. Consequently, it is now not so easy in this 
country to say what is commercial paper; that is, to affirm that 
— -- it is the outcome of a direct exchange of goods. 

In the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of May 30, 1908, commercial 
paper was defined aa follows : 

"The term 'commercial paper* ihall be held to Include only 
notes representing actual commercial transactions, wblcb, when 
accepted by the Association, aball bear the names of at least two 
responsible parties and have not exceeding four montha to run." 

Practically the only way in which two-name paper, baaed on 
actual transactions, is presented for discount in this country, is 
that in which so-called "trade-paper" is created. When a merchant 
buys goods in the United States on time, he receives a greater or 
leas discount for paying cash before the account is due. This dis- 
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connt varieB in different trades. In grooeries, food prodncfB, etc, 
the sales are usually on 10 daja' time, and the discounte play no 
real pari In the Bale of luxuries, sncb aa fine millinery, or 
jewelry, the period allowed for payment of goods may be six months. 
But in trades like hardware, the time nms from 30 to 90 days. 
Hence, if a discoimt of 3 per cent is allowed by the seller, if cosh 
is paid in 10 days on goods sold at 90 days' credit, that is equivalent 
to 3 per cent for 80 days, or at a rate of 13^ per cent per annum. 
Ijikewise, a discount of 3 per cent for cash paid in 30 days is eqnal J*'''"' 
to 13 per cent per annnm. Now, if the buyer has good standing, ^f Trad* 
he can borrow at 4 or 5 per cent, and pay off hie account, thereby D'tc«int« 
saving the difference between 4 or 6 and 13 or 13^ per cent. The 
longer the time on which goods are sold, the larger the discounts 
and the greater the inducement to borrow and to anticipate pay- 
ment of the account. Consequently, the merchants having the b^t 
credit never wait until their accounts mature; some of poorer 
credit meet payment at maturity; and others, not able to pay when 
the accounts fall due, must borrow and meet one indebtedness by 
creating a new one. Now, this last class, the poorest of all, creates 
two-name paper, based on actual transactions, on lees than four 
months' time usually, and would be technically acceptable under 
existing law (May 30, 1906) as "commercial paper" security for 
note-issnes ; while the paper of the men of higher credit, who can 
always borrow and save on the trade discounts, would not be accept- 
able. It is obvious that this requirement would rule out some of 
the best paper now held by banks. 

Consequently, the best paper brought to the banks is one-name 
paper, in the form of a promissory note, which does not show on 
its face that it is "commercial paper," or paper arising out of a 5t,|pt,„ 
purchase or sale of goods. On the other hand, the buyer of goods Commercial 
whom credit is less good, and who cannot borrow so easily, is the of^tT _-- 
one whose paper may be strictly "commercial," but it is not re- the Beat 
garded by the banks nearly as highly as one-name promissory 
notes of a firm of high standing. Such a buyer cannot pay cash 
for his goods, because his credit is not high. Therefore, in our 
practice, it must be remembered that often paper directly based on 
the exchange of goods may be less desirable because of the stand- 
ing of the borrower. Thus, in the United States, under existing 
customs, we have the paradox of one-name paper not technically 
"commercial," rating higher than some strictly commercial paper. 
The ultimate reason for this, of course, is that the high credit x^^^yl*-" 
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some one-name paper is the conviction of the bank that the bor- 
rower's business is legitimate and really of a character to allow of 
quick liquidation when required. The exception proves the rule. 
The test of commercial paper may not always lie on the face of the 
paper. In case of accepted bills of exchange the test is almost 
always openly to be seen, 

In truth, the paper of a firm of high standing readily taken 
by the bank may not be always "commercial," and hence not always 
To«t not ^^^ safest In case such a firm borrowed on its one-name paper 
Alwaya $500,000, and used it to enlarge its plant, the transaction does 

not provide for its certain and quick liquidation; the paper then 
tends to belong to the class based on long-term investment securities, 
and loses its characteristic as commercial paper. Consequently, 
while arising out of "industrial purposes," and not used for the 
"carrying of etocka, bonds, or other investment securities," such 
paper could not be strictly called "commercial paper" available for 
rediscount at the National Reeerve Association. In a time of crisis, 
such paper would not liquidate itself by the sale of the goods. In 
fact, much must in the last analysis depend on the management 
of the bank. 

As everyone knows, the banks dealing mainly in loans of a 
mercantile character are large buyers of paper sold by note brokers. 
Such notes are rarely secured by collateral, and usually bear one 
name. In the case of large corporations, the indorsement of 
more than one officer of the company could not make two-name 
paper. In spite of some faults in such loans— doubtless remediable 
— the extent of the dependence on note brokers is widespread. The 
situation is well expressed by a prominent banker, as follows: 

"The ease with which loans ar« obtainable In normal tlmee by 
reeponalble faDusee on their own direct, unsecured obliKatloiu, 
through the Bgenc; of note brokers, has nearl; done away wltb 
trade paper (1. e., two-name commercial paper) of the blgbeat 
grade. All good concerns and many even in second and third 
grade credit are enahled to borrow all the funds required to take 
advantage of trade discounts, and enough more to meet all other 
hills at maturity, so there Is little or no reason to settle trade 
accounts by notes. ... No house can babituall; do so wlttaout 
ultimate damage to ita credit. The businees of the note broker in 
directly supplying capital when needed by solvent borrowers for 
production use In trade is comparatively a modem occupation, and 
It Is highly beneficial If confined within legitimate and prudent 
— limits. In this country the buslneea has developed enonnoosly 

within two or three decades and along lines that were unthought 
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of a f«w rears ago, aod which then would have been deemed Im- 
possible and extremely hasardoiu. The srstem, u we know It, In 
not In common practice anywhere else In the world." 

All sack paper obviously woold be excluded by the legal defini- 
tion of "commercial paper," 

Tbe New York Clearing House Association in the five moatbe 
beginning October 27, 1907, accepted aecuritiee to the amoant of 
$453,000,000, against which clearing-house certificates were issned. 
Of these securities, 73 per cent ($330,000,000) were commercial 
paper; but not a dollar was lost in that whole time of crisis through 
this use of commercial paper as security for certificatcB. 

§ 7. The fact that the Reserve Association would be so closely 
restricted to bueinees based upon commercial paper offered to it is 
an important consideratioD in connection with the question how 
far there is ground for fear of over-expansion of its discounts. 
This matter can be dealt with clearly and conclusively by a refer- Protactlon 
ence to tbe nature of commercial paper and the character of the Against 
operations out of which it grows, as contrasted vith other kinds of 
bank loans. The danger of inflation or over-extension of credit is 
one which grows out of the action of banks in converting too many 
obligations or forms of property into immediate means of payment. 
A borrower or group of borrowers presents to the banks collateral 
of some kind which is considered undoubted security by the insti- 
tutions to which it is offered. Then a loan is made on the strength 
of it. This loan may or may not be liquidated at maturity, or it 
may be met by making another loan of equal amount. When loans 
are paid only by contracting new ones, eo that the fluid funds 
originally advanced have become tied up in fixed forms, inflation or 
overlending has occurred. 

As already pointed out, the essential characteristic of com- 
mercial paper, which distinguishes it from other classes of bank 
security, is that it grows out of an actual transaction. It there- 
fore provides its own means of liquidation under ordinary condi- 
tions. A does not sell to B because he ihiaka that at some time 
in the fntare B may be able to make a profit on some investments, 
but because he knows that B intends to dispose of his goods either 
by working them up into another form or by selling them direct 
to the consumer, and that in either case, the goods themselves are 
wanted for consumption purposes, so that the current labor and 
productive power of the community, on the basis of already exi^Qo[(j 
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ing inreBtmeiitfi, will provide the meane of Uqnidation. Diehonesiy 
may exiBt in a given case, and thus there may be loss, but the 
aggregate of the commercial paper of the country most be BOond — 
ae sound as the general businesB of the community itself. The bnsi- 
nesB of discounting this paper is nothing more than the busineBS 
of supplying liquid funds for a short time to t^ose who need them 
in order to continue the productive process. It is not the taking 
of a chance upon the possible, or even probable, results of invest- 
ment, but is merely a part of a process of division of labor, whereby 
the fluid resources of the community are placed at the disposal of 
those who need them, in return for a fair consideration. 

This characteristic of commercial paper has enabled the com- 
mmiity to develop a mode of testing its goodness which does not 
Practical exist in the case of any other Had of bank security. By means 
Commercial **' credit organizations and institutions, it is possible to ascertain. 
Paper as accurately as human knowledge can ever ascertain anything 

relating to the future, exactly what pieces of commercial paper 
are likely to be unsound. Credit agencies, collection institutions, 
credit departments in banks, corporation reports, the special re- 
ports of accountants, and many similar devices, are all available 
for the purpose of weeding out such commercial paper as is not 
trustworthy or reliable. Usually, banks which make loans on 
commercial paper prefer to obtain their own information as to the 
solvency of the makers of the paper, rather than to get it second- 
hand from others. The larger they are, the wider their clientele, 
the better organized they are for the purpose of tracing the opera- 
tiona of the makers of commercial paper, the less cause there is for 
reliance upon outside agencies. Such institutions as the banks of 
England, France and Germany are thoroughly familiar with the 
character of the paper which comes to them for rediscount or for 
direct discount. They seldom lose. 

The same situation would exist under a Reserve Association 
plan, such as has been suggested. The Beserve Association would 
be able to obtain knowledge as to the commercial paper of different 
sections of the country through its various branches and the asso- 
ciations of banks which were subsidiary to tiiem. There would be 
no reason why it should ever be misled regarding the goodness of 
the papw presented to it. If, for the reasons already stated, it be 
true that eommercial paper, being the outgrowth of actual trans- 
actions, practically provides its own means of liquidation where 
— all is bona fide and honest; and if it be further true, as just shown. 
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thtt a large institDtion, enlisting the cooperation of banks and Protactlon 
credit institntions everjrwhere, can practically eliminate every ele- Awoeiatlon 
ment oi disboneety or nnaoundnesB in such paper, it will evidently Against 
be true that the loans made on this bafiis by such an institution E^f^aign 
will be abaolntely sonnd. They cannot become "inflated," since 
they will be merely coterminous with the business to which tbe^ 
relate, and will involve no element of hazard or of future nncer^ 
tainty. By limiting the operations of the institution to this class 
of securi^, and by eliminating every other class except under 
unuenal conditions specially provided for, the funds of the Beeerve 
Association are, not only absolutely safegaarded from speculative 
usee, but are protected by the only system of guarantee which is 
possible in banking — ^the placing of the combined banking and 
business judgment of the community behind the aseets of the in- 
stitatioD. 
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ACGEFTANCES AND A DISCOUNT MARKET 

L. Buropean Accepted Bllla of Exchange — 2. American Promlsaorr 
Notea — 3. National Banks Cannot Accept Bills of ElzchaiiKe— 1. 
A Discount Market — 6. Danger of Over-EIxpatiHion — 6. The Rate ot 
Diacount — T. Uniform Rate of Discount In United States. 



§1. In getting a loan, different forms are used in different 
coontries, dne to different bnsinees coBtoma. In the United States 
borrowing at a bank is accomplished by the borrower giving the 
bank his promifiaory note for the term of the loan. It is quite oth- 
erwise in Enrope. There, the bill of exchange is the common in- 
Btmment of credit. A bill of exchange is an order drawn by the 
seller of goods. A, upon the buyer, B, asking B to pay (on demand, 
or at a given time) to C, a sum of money. The actual form of a 
Bight bill of exchange is as follows : 



New Torh, Janoarj' 1, 1912. 
At sight of this first bill of exchange (second and third un- 
paid), par to the order of C, £10,000, value received, and charge the 
sum to the account of 

A (exporter from U. S.). 
To B (buyer from A), London. 



If B accepts the bill by writing the word "accepted" across 
its face, with his Bignatare and the date, it becomes an obligation 
of B, who on presentation assumes the payment at maturity to C 
Accepted bills of exchange are thus the common form of paper 
at European banks. 

A particular class of accepted bills of exchange, known as 
"bankers' billH," forms a considerable part of the assets of Euro- 
pean banks in their item of loans. That is, a borrower may secnrs 
a loan (for ssy, 90 days) from a bank, by drawing a bill on the 
bank, which accepts the bill because of an arrangement previoosly 
made between the bank and the drawer. Such a bill ia^immediately 

90 
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salable wherever the accepting bank is known, and the drawer is 
thus able to obtain fundi) without delay. There are various ways 
of making the bUle, but the eeecntial element as above, is contained 
in them alL For instance, the debtor, B, may draw a bill on the 
bank, instmctiag it to pay A, the seller of the goods, and if accept- 
ed, the payment to A is secured by the credit of the bank. The re- 
laUon of the accepting bank to the drawer, B, is a matter solely 
affecting the bank and B, the borrower. That relation U, in essence, 
the usual one existing between a borrower and the lending bank — 
uo matter what may be the peculiar legal forms entered into by 
which the borrower secures the bank for the loan. The credit 
essence is the same — even though the legal forms for repayment 
differ — whether a promissory note is given ae in the United States, 
or a bill of exchange with assurances of payment at maturity, as in 
Europe. 

When a European bank makes a loan to a customer by accept- 
ing Ms hill drawn on ihe bank, it may be based on the borrower's 
general standing — just as wheu, in the United States, a discount 
is granted on the one-name promissory paper of a person, or firm, ox 
high standing. In either case the risk to the bank is much the same. 
But, in Europe, as well as here, the bank may exact security in Doe"'""'*' 
addition to the signature of the borrower. For instance, an im- 8*curity 
porter may wish a loan to pay for goods in warehouse, or in transit ; 
the bank may agree to accept the bill as soon as the drawer has de- 
posited with the bank the bills of lading, or other documents, cov- 
ering the shipment of the goods; and the bank may next give the 
borrower an opportunity to dispose of the goods upon receiving a 
trust receipt. Still the relation between the borrower and the ac- 
cepting bank is a primary matter. In Europe the practice is for 
the borrower to give the bank an agreement, duly signed, to hold 
the bank harmless for accepting the hilt, to provide for the bank 
funds BufBcient to meet the bill three days prior to the date of 
maturity, and to pay the bank the market rate of discount and a 
commission (varying according to the standing of the borrower 
and the time the bill is to run). 

§8. As has been said, the direct promissory note of a bor- 
rower to the lender is the usual form of credit in the United States. 
As previoosly shown (see Chapter V), prime commercial paper 
may be one-name paper; while two-name trade paper may not '*"P)quIc 
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desirable. That is, the form of credit likely to show the nature of 
the tTansaction — which appears also in the bill of exchange — is not 
necessaril; the beat paper offered to the banks. On the other bond, 
the paper of the firms in highest standing does not on its face dis- 
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managed banks by experience and judgment have worked out a 
system ander which they know definitely what paper is good, and 
what is bad. Since the paper itself does not con?ey information 
as to the trade transaction, the bank will carry in its domer com- 
plete details of the extent and character of the customer's business 
and borrowings. To be sure, the bank — except through Clearing- 
fiouse Committees, or by some such central credit bureau as that 
proposed by the Comptroller of the Cnrrency — ^may not know how 
extensively the borrower haa extended his credit with other banks. 

In the last few decades, banking operations have been infin- 
enced by the same conditions which have led to the formation of 
large industrial combinations. Formerly, producers and merchants 
obtained loans from the local banks by getting their promiaaory 
notes discounted at home. But as the operations of many firms 
developed extensively, their borrowing needs soon increased be- 
yond the small resources of the local banks. Those which entered 
into large combinations had their discounts uecegBBrily taken care of 
through the management located in the largest financial centers. 
But the vast number of independent producers of all kinds, not 
only in small towns, bnt in the large cities, as their need of loans 
increased with increasing business, broke up a large loan into 
small pieces which were placed in the hands of note-brokers to 
be sold to banks in all parts of the country. This businesB of the 
note-brokers has increased amazingly; the broker can parade the 
good qualities of a firm's paper to a bank in a way not permissible 
to the drawer himself. Thus in lieu of a discount market for paper 
in the United States, a great amount of promissory notes haa been 
widely distributed and sold by note-brokers. 

The safety of the usual form of credit used in this country — 
the promissory note — depends upon the standing of the maker, 
varying as widely as the standing of men and industrial concerns 
all over the country. Obviously, then, our commercial paper has 
no uniform quality or security, and consequently the rate of dis- 
count rariea as mnch as the standing of the borrower. We have 
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bills of exchange — beyond that provided by the nofe-brokerB, who 
peddle out the paper wherever it cao be sold. 

Id the absence of a discount market, the banks themselves, 
when in need of cash resources, have no open way of disposing 
of their paper. Bediscounting their paper is regarded as an evi- 
dence of weakness and that the condition of their reserves is nnsat- 
isfactory. Hence the banks fear to have it known that they are 
rediacounting their paper. Nevertheless, the same thing in an- 
other form is constantly and necessarily going on. Perhaps a direc- 
tor of the bank is used personally as a means of getting a redis- ftMiiMount- 
count upon assets of the bank. In one way or another, rediscount- >nB Not 
ing of promissory notes is going on, and is probably inevitable under 
existing conditions. Single-name promissory notes have no uni- 
versality of credit, and hence could not feed a discount market. 
Such paper can not be instantly tamed into cash in an open market. 

The objection of banks to rediscounting their paper is due to 
the fact that it ofiFers a note whose Becurity depends solely on the 
standing of its maker. If the bank endorses it for rediscount, the 
lending bank which rediscounts it makes the loan wholly on the 
strength of the endorsing bank ; it is, in effect, a loan directly to 
that bank; and it practically creates accommodation paper in favor 
of the borrowing bank. This is doubtless the reason why rediscount- ^*V 
ing is supposed to injure the credit of a bank. If, however, a coun- counting 
try bank had invested its idle funds in bills accepted by a well- '■ '**'*. 
known bank, and wished to realize on them instantly, the redis- 
count would not be a loan to the country bank, and would not affect 
the bank's credit. It would indicate only that the country bank 
had found a more profitable employment of its funds, or that it 
wished to increase its reserves. That is, acceptances would serve 
as a desirable "secondary reserve," which could be instantly turned 
into cash in the open market ; while promissory notes, rediscounted, 
mean an appeal to a single correspondent bank for accommodation. 

§3. By the decisions of the courts under the national bank act, 
national banks are apparently not permitted to accept time bills of 
exchange. The act authorizes banks organized under it to carry 
on the business of banking "by discounting and negotiating 
promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evidences 
of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and selling exchange, 
coin and bullion; by loaning money on personal security." 
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is settled," says the Supreme Court', ."that the United States 
statutes relative to national banka constitute the meaaure of the 
authority of euch corporations, and that they cannot rightfully ei- 
ercise any povere except those expressly granted, or which are in- 
D«flnitian cidental to carrying on the busineBS for which they are established." 
BuBlnew Under these povers a national bank may certify checks;* it may, 
of National jj, selling or rediecounting paper held by it, bind itself by indorsing 
or guRranteeing the payment of the paper ;* it may, for the purpose 
of securing payment of a debt due it, guarantee the payment of notes 
delivered to it (but not payable to it) by the debtor in order that 
the bank should then negotiate them to another;* a bank may per- 
mit an over-draft because this may be merely one method of loan- 
ing money; but, on the other hand, it is held in many cases decided 
by State and the lower Federal courts (though the question seems 
not to have been directly passed upon by the United States Sa- 
preme Court) that a national bank can not lend its credit,* and 
particularly can not make accommodation acceptances and guar- 
antees for the benefit of third persons,' even though it receiTed a 
compensation for doing soJ 

'CaXiJomia Bank v. Kenned}/, 167 U. S. 862. 

'MerchanW Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall. (77 U. S.) 604. 

•Peoples' Bank v. National Bank, 101 U. S. 181; United Btaten 
ITational Bank v. Pint National Bank, 24 C. C. A. 697, 79 Fed. 296. 

■Peoples' Bank v. National Bank, tupra. 

•Thus lu Seligman v. Ckarlottetville Nat. Bank, S Hughes 647, 21 
Fed. Cas., p. 1033, It le said by Judge Bond In the circuit court: "The 
bank Is allowed [by the statute] to lend moner upon personal security; 
but It must be pone; that It loans, not Its credit." This language has 
been repeated in mKay casee. In this caae a national bank had under- 
taken, upon recelflng a deposit of coUateralB, to guarantee to another 
bask a letter of credit Issued br the latter to a customer of the former; 
Held to be ultra virei. 

'See jSeliftman v. Bank, ntpra; National Bank v. Atkinton, K Fed. 
466, aOlrmed, 10 C. C. A. S7, 61 Fed. 809; Commercial Nat. Bank v. 
Firie. 27 C. C. A. 171. 82 Fed. 799; iferchanfa' Bank v. Baird. 90 C. C. 
A. 338, 160 Fed. 642; Norton v. Derry Nat. Bank, 61 N. H. 639; National 
Bank v. Sixth Nat. Bank, 212 Pa. 238; Thilmanv v. loioa Nat. Bank. 
108 Iowa 333; Fint Nat. Bank v. American Nat. Bank, 173 Mo. 16S; 
Fir»t Nat. Bank o. Monroe, 136 Qa. 614; Fidelity Co. v. National Bank 
(Tex. Civ. App.). 106 S. W. 782. 

Confro; Hntchint v. Planten' Nat. Bank, 128 N. Car. 72; Fanneri' 
Nat. Bank v. niinoii Nat. Bank, 146 111. App. 136. 

No one of the casee cited Involved the precise question Iterela 
Involved. 

'It might, however, be liable, not on the guaranty, but quoH con- 
tractuallr to the e:(tent of an; consideration actually received by It 
in the course of Its buslnesa. See Appleton v. Citiaent' Nat. Bank, 116 
N. T. App. Dlv. 404. reversed, 190 N. 7. 417, affirmed, 216 U. S. 196. 
See also Bankin v. Smipft, 218 U. S. 37. 
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If a bank were to give &n acceptance which wa^ to be paid soon, 
independently of the question whether the coetomer had then pro- 
vided funds to meet it, it wotdd not differ in snbetance from a loan 
of the money, and might not be deemed to differ in legal effect. But 
if the acceptance were of a time bill and it was the agreement and biancH 
expectation that the customer should provide funds to meet it be- and 
fore maturity) so that the bank would not expect to advance its own Batwaan 
monev at all, it would seem to be nothing else than a loan of credit Aeoaptaneaa 

:, ^ , , •«* Loarw 

and not a loan of money in any sense. 

It may be conceded that there is little apparent difference in 
result between the coee in which a man gives his note to the bank 
secured by collateral, has the proceeds placed to his credit, and 
then draws bis own check upon the deposit; and the case where 
he agrees to indemnify the bank, deposits the same collateral, and 
is permitted to draw a bill upon the bank, which it accepts, and he 
then uses the acceptance instead of his own check, as in the case first 
supposed. In both cases the bank relies upon his reBponsibility 
and the value of the collateral. It may be that the bank would be 
just as safe in the latter case as in the former. It would not, how- 
ever be in an equally convenient situation, if it should desire to 
transfer or realize upon theee securities, since the customer's note 
secured by collateral would be negotiable and readily rediscounted, 
while his agreement to indemnify secured by the same collateral 
wonld not be negotiable or readily used in the market.* From the 
standpoint of the statute, however, there would be quite a distinct 
difference in form and some difference in effect In one case the 
bank would lend money on personal security, which is within the 
language of the Act, and in the other case it would lend eredii on 
personal security, which seems to be outside the language of the Act 



Thli, ot courae, proceeds upon the aaaumptlon that what the 
customer glvea tlie bank Is, as BUKKwited In an earlier section, an 
agreement to Indem&tfr the bank against liability upon the accept- 
ance and to provide funds In ample time to meet It The customer 
might, Indeed, give the bank his note lor the amount of the accept, 
ance, payable before the latter was to mature; and In Uiat event the 
distinction In the form of the security held by the bank would dts- 

Where the customer Klvea an ordinary agreement to Indemnify 
the bank, as at first aupp<»ed, there wonld naually, In addition to the 
dlaadrantage of non-negotlablllty mentioned In the text, be aome 
dlllerenoee In procedure and evidence In enforcing an agreement to 
Indemnl^ as compared with tbe more liquidated and flexible mago- 
tlable note. /^ ~ i 
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It is also poseible that the Supreme Court of the United Statu 
might, in view of the practical and ecocomic similarity of the two 
tranBactioBs, hold that the differences in form were immaterial. 

It is also, of course, true that the difficulty is merely one of 
charter or statutory power, which may be removed by appropriate 
legislation. 

§4. In Europe, the general uae of bills of exchange, and their 
acceptance by banks, has led to the creation of a discount market 
in London, Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, and other centers. When the 
c«ptancM bill is accepted, the risk of payment is assumed by the bank. The 
In Europt security of the paper is no longer dependent upon the varying stand- 
ing of the drawer, but upon the standing of the bank ; consequently 
it pOBBesBes uniform security in any market where the bank is 
known. The case for creating a discount market in this eoontry 
is stated as follows by Ur. Lawrence M. Jacobs :^ 

"Tbe weakness of our banking system as compared with tbe 
sratems of Europe mar very certainly be attributed in part to the 
omtsslon of the bask act to permit bank acceptances. It Is a weak- 
ness, furthermore, wlilch InToIves the country In serious economic 
loss. Without a. national discount market, the great majority of 
OUT merchants and manutecturers are compelled to conflne their 
borrowings to American capital; either through the discounting 
of their paper with their local bante or through Its sale to nots 
brokers. All but the strongest and largest are practically excluded 
from the benefits of foreign competition for their paper. Aside 
from the great concerns with International ramifications, which 
are able to arrange their own credits abroad, our merchants and 
manufacturers are not benefited by low foreign discount rates, 
except In so far as note brokers, who make It a practice to borrow 
in Elurope with commercial paper as collateral, are better able to 
finance their purchases. What Is more, they receive relatively 
little advantage from an accumulation of funds In New York banks. 
Low call loan rates have an Indirect rather than a direct effect on 
the rate which the mercantile community has to pay for money. 
Low call rates, in other words, are an Indication more especlallr 
of stagnation In the stock market than of a lack of demand tor 
accommodation from merchants and manufacturers. Such rates 
do not act as a stimulus to trade In general any more than high 
coll rates act as an Immediate check to overexpanslon. 

"It Is not only In our domestic trade that the country suffers 
through the want of a discount market. Without bank acceptances 
we are at a distinct disadvantage in connection with our foreign 



'National Monetary Commission, "Bank Acceptauces. 
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trade. Our Importers, imftble to open eredlta with tbelr Iwnki, u 
U done abroad, are not In a poilUon to finance their pnrchasea 
npon aa terorable a baala aa the Imimrtare In other countiiea, aa 
BngUsb cotton^plnnera, for example. ^The Bngllah aplnner abont 
to parcliaae cotton in America airanxea for bla bank to accept 
sixt7 or ninety daya' Bight bills drawn on it bj the Amorlcan 
ahlpper. The latter drawa bla bills on the Ensllah bank and 
attaches the docnments covering tbe ahipment, aucb as the bills or 
lading, insnrance certiflcataa, InroiceB, etc He then sells them to 
a New York bank, thereby receivtng Immediate paTment for hie 
cotton. Tbe New York bank forwards the bills to its liondon cor- 
respondent, which presents them tor acceptance to the bank npon 
which ther are drawn. Upon tbe acceptance of the bUIa the docn- 
ments are delivered to the accepting bank, which then tnma them 
orer to the spinner upon whatever arrangement hss prerlousl; 
been made. The accepted bills are discounted by the New Tork 
hank In London and tbe proceeds placed to its credit there. The 
New York bank can aftord to pay a high rate for such bills, as they 
are drawn on prime bankers, rendering certain their nltlmate pay- 
menL The purcbaae of the bills does not. moreorer, necessitate 
any outlay of money, as, against the credit to be received through 
the discount of the bills, tbe New Tork bank can immediately aell 
Its checks on London. 

"Without snch banking tadllUee— that Is, the ability to 
arrange vrith his bank to accept time bills drawn on It by a foreign 
ahlpper, the American Importer is compelled to finance his pur- 
chases In either one of two ways. He may pay for the goode at 
once by remitting funds direct to the shipper. This, however, 
ordlnsrlly necessitates the negotiation by the importer of a loan 
on his promissory note. If he ts not in a position to secure sach 
an advance he must shift the burden of providing funds to finance 
the shipment, from the time It Is forwarded until It is to be paid 
for, upon tbe foreign shipper, who Is then In a position to exact 
terms more favorable to himself through an adjustment of prices. 
The practice in connection with this method of making payment 
tor foreign purchases is tor the shipper to draw his draft on the 
American importer and turn it over to his banker to forward for 
collection. Such drafts, drawn aa they are on Individual Importers 
and not on banks whose standing Is well known abroad, must be 
sent for collection since there is no general market for them. 
Practically the only way in which a foreign shipper can realise 
immediately on bllla ot thla character la to dispose of them to his 
own banker or get him to make an advance on them. 

"Either of these two methods ot flnsncing our Imports Is ez- 
pensive even when the time between the shipment and the receipt 
ot the goods is short. When the time la much longer, as In the 
ease of imports from Sonth America and the Far East, the cost Is 
almost prohibitive — that 1b, so great that we cannot compete on 
an even tosis with foreign buyera. In fact, we might be prac^HjQlc 
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CBlly excluded from these markets It a makeshift were not pos- 
sible. Our importer gets sround onr lack of banking facilities by 
having his bank arrange a credit with Its Liondon correspondent. 
He receives an undertaking, called a commercial letter of credit, 
giving the terms of the credit — that Is, the name of the Lond<m 
bank upon which the bills are to be drawn, the amount which ma? 
be drawn, the character of the goods which are to be purchased, 
the tenor of the bills, and the documents which must accompany 
them. On the strength of such a letter of credit, the shipper in 
South America, for example. Is able to dispose of his bills on Lon- 
don and thus receive immediate paynient for his goods. The local 
bank which buys the bills sends them with the documents to Its 
London correspondent, which presents the bills to the bank on 
which they are drawn — that is, the bank with which the credit was 
opened. Upon the acceptance of the bills the documents are deliv- 
ered. They are then sent by the London accepting bank to the 
New York bank which opened the credit imd the latter delivers 
them to the importer against his trust receipt Twelve days prior 
to the maturity of the bills In London the New Tork bank presents 
a statement to the importer Indicating the amount of pounds ster- 
ling which must be remitted to London to provide for their pay- 
ment at maturity or rather a bill stated In dollars for the amount 
of pounds sterling drawn under the credit. In this purchase of 
exchange the Importer makes payment for his goods. This method 
while workable le obviously cumbersome, yet It Is practically the 
only one which the American Importer can follow In connection 
with such imports. It Is expensive for the importer, for not only 
must he pay his bank a commission for arranging the credit, 
but there is included in this commission a charge made by the 
London bank for Its acceptance. Further than that, the importer 
must take a material risk in exchange. At the time a credit is 
opened the cost of remitting, say £10,000, to take up the hills In 
London, might be only t4S,600, or at the rate of (4.86, whereae by 
the time the bills actually mature exchange may have risen and 
cost him 14.87, or (48,700. 

"As a result of the Inability of our banks to finance Imports, 
through the acceptance of time hills, American importers are then 
made dependent to a large extent upon London, and are required 
to pay London a considerable annual tribute In the wa^ of accept- 
ance commissions. This practice not only adds to the importance 
of London and militates against the development of New Tork as 
B financial center, but It at the same time works serious Injury to 
our export trade. Since time bills cannot be drawn on our banks 
from foreign points against shipments of goods to the United 
States, there are consequently In such (oreign countries very few 
hills which can be purchased for remittance to the United States 
In payment for goods which have been bought here. In other 
words, under onr present banking system our Imports do not create 
a supply of exchange on New Tork, for example, which can be sold 
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in (oralgn couatries to thoae wbo b&Te pBymanta to maks In New 
York. TUs meuu th&t our exporters are also, to their great die- 
adTantage, made dependent upon London. It meana tliat when 
they are ahtpplnf goods to South America and to the Orient they 
cannot, when they are subject to competition, advantageouBlr bill 
them In United States dollars. They naturally do not care to value 
their goods In local cumncj — that Is, In the money of the country 
to which the goods are going — so their only alternatlTe la to value 
them In Irancs or marks or sterling, preferably the latter, owing 
to the distribution and extent ot British trade, creating through- 
out Ibe world, aa It does uoder the English banking system, s 
fairly conatant supply of and demand for exchange on London. 
When we come to bill oar goods in sterling, however, it Is at once 
seen that onr exporters are obliged to take a risk of exchange, 
which Is a serious handicap when competfng with British export- 
ers. Our exporters who are to receive payment tor their goods In 
aterllng must previously decide on what rate of exchange will 
make the transaction profitable. If, in an effort to safeguard 
themselv€« against a loss In exchange, they calculate on too low a 
rate for the nltlmate conversion of their sterling Into dollars, 
their prices become unfavorable compared to those made by Brit- 
ish exporters and they lose the business. If they do not calculate 
on a aufflclently low rate, they get the business, but lose money on 
the transaction through a loss in exchange. 

"The prohibition of bank acceptances not only acts as a hamper 
upon our domestic and foreign trade, but Is detrimental to our 
banka as well. It la the small country bank which la chiefly 
affected. The business of the country bank, so tar as the employ- 
ment of its funds Is concerned, may be divided Into two claasee— 
that which relates to advances to local cuBtomers and that con- 
nected with the Investment of Its surpliu. It Is In respect to the 
latter that the matter of acceptances Is Important. Under the 
present limitations of the national bank act, there are three prin- 
cipal ways In which a country bank may render its surplus funds 
ivoductlve. It may deposit tbem with Its reserve agent This means 
a low Interest return, too low In fact to permit of more than a 
relatively small amount being thus employed. It may Invest In 
bonds. In this way an increased Interest return can be secured, 
providing B wise selection of securities is made, but It partakes of 
the nature of speculation. The third way is to buy commercial 
paper. Such purchases give an ample interest return and there Is 
no savor of specnlaUon. Even this method of employing a bank's 
funds, however, Is far from satisfactory. It means the Investment 
In a security for the strength of which the bank must depend on 
the word of note-brokers, the rating of the mercantile agencies, or 
the opinion of some correspondent bank. It means, furthermore, 
the tying up of the bank's funds for a fixed period. II national 
banks were permitted to accept time bills, the country bank could 
then Invest its funds In paper bsaring the guaranty of some great_)0^lc 
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bank with whose standing It is ptrlectly familiar. Risk Bucb u 
now has to be taken would be eliminated. What is vital, howersr, 
is that wUb a national discount market an Investment In a bank- 
accepted bill Is one which could be reallied upon Immediately. 

"Since the reserres of Interior banks are so largely concen- 
trated with them and it Is essential that they keep their assets In 
an especlall]' liquid condition, the prohibition of bank acceptance* 
works Injurr to the banks at the country's financial center, Now 
York, Is a different way. It deprives them of what London banks, 
for example, have — that Is, a mass of the soandeet eecurltlea 
•gainst which to loan their money on call or in which they mar 
Invest their funds for very brief periods — bills of exchange, cove^ 
Ing genuine commercial transactions, bearing the acceptance ol 
prime bankers. Unquestionably such securities as a basis (or loans 
are preferable to stocks and bonds, but without them New Tork 
banks must have recourse to day-to-day loans on the Stock Ex- 
change. Moreover, when the demand for such loans Is limited. 
New York banks are forced into the keenest kind of competition, ■ 
competition which, as has been pointed out. Is not only of little 
benefit to trade but which, through the lowering of the money rat^ 
actually stimulates speculation. Furthermore, without a steady 
money rate such as exists In countries possessing discount markets. 
New Tork banks are left with no reasonable or satisfactory basis 
upon which to fix a rate of Interest to pay (or the deposits of 
country banks. In London Interest on bank deposits Is fixed at a 
certain percentage below the Bank of England discount rata, 
usually m per cent — that Is, a rate which fluctuates with the value 
of money and normally leaves a certain margin of profit to the 
London bank. The same practice Is 'followed In all the great 
financial centers of Europe. With us, country banks recelvo a fixed 
rate of Interest for their deposits, usually I per cent the year 
round, regardless of fluctuations in the value of money. The 
unscientific nature of such a rate Is obvious. When the call loan 
rate Is high, country banks do not receive Interest In proportion 
to the vslus of their deposits. When It is low the New York banks 
pay more Interest than the deposits are worth. In the latter 
Instance the New York banks are forced Into Injurious competition 
with one another. They are In much the aame position as compet- 
ing railroads were earlier in our history, with results similarly 
baneful. With the railroads It was worth while to secure traffic 
even at a losing rate, as no mstter what the return. It helped, It 
only a little, toward meeting fixed charges. Oftentimes with the 
New York banks today any rate which they can secure (or their 
money, whether losing or not. Is acceptable as helping to meet 
this fixed Interest charge on bank depoeita. To pay 2 per cent for 
deposits and to keep a 25 per cent reserve a bank mast loan Its 
money at 2U per cent to come out even, taking Into consideration 
the actual expense of making and recording the transaction. It is 
better to loan at 1% per cent, however, than to let the money lie 
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Idle. It la better to lose 1 per cent than to lose the entire i\ 
per cent, aa would be done In case no loans at all were made, 
clerk-blre being Just aa much a fixed charge as Intereot With the 
amendmeat of the national bank act, to permit the acceptance of 
time bills, snch ruinous competition would cease. Tha lands of tha 
banks would come to be prlnclpallr luTeeted in trade paper and 
Btock-ezchange loans would be relegated to a position of seeondarr 
Importance, as In London and on the Continent The field for the 
Inveatment of their deposits would be grestly broadened, to the 
benefit both of the banks and trade In general. 

"To remedy this primary defect In our banking system, to 
trade along the tines which hare proved so advantageous In other 
conntries, to provide negotiable paper of a character suitable to the 
Investment of foreign funds, paper which can not only be dis- 
counted bnt redisconnted, to give trade the advantage of bank 
Burplneea accumulated both In the country at large and in New 
York, to lessen the evils of speculation, to afford a reasonable basis 
tor the calcnlatlon of Interest rates on bank deposits In central 
reserve cities, to bring New York into the circle of those financial 
centers between which funds move naturally as discount rates rise 
or decline, to secure the advantage of the competition of foreign 
cairital (or onr trade paper — can be put In the way of accomplish- 
ment by the Insertion of a paragraph or two in the national 
bank act 

"To permit bank acceptances would not require the revision of 
the entire bank act. To remove the barrier to scientific banking, ss 
it la known abroad, no complicated piece of legislation would be 
necessary. Time only would be required (or the development of a 
great natlo&l discount market." 

§5. lite pennission to all BabBcribiag natioBal banks to ac- 
cept time bills of exchange, is a part of the banking reform measure 
before the conntiy. It is obvious that acceptances are a form of 
loan, differing from promissory notes only in the legal forms adopt- ^***"™''"» 
ed for protecting the bank against the borrower. There should, Acceptances 
therefore, be the same precautions taken against over-expansion in 
the case of acceptances aa io the case of other paper. 

The firat essential restriction, of course, is that they should 
arise ont of commercial transactions ; indeed for bills of exchange 
drawn by sellers on buyers' this test is more easily made than for 
promissory notes. If drawn on teal transactions, there can be lit- 
tle danger of over-expansion. In addition, it is provided that they 
should not have more than four months to run, and be properly 
seemed by the usual documentary evidences, such as bills of lading, 
etc Besides these restrictions, the total amount allowed should not r 
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exceed one-half the capital and earplus of the accepting bftnk. 
UoreoTer, when the paper is presented to the National Reserve 
AsaociatioD for sale, the acceptor muBt be a hank or firm of on- 
queBtioned financial reaponsihilit; ; the paper muat have not over 
90 days to run ; be known as prime bills ; and bear the endoraement 
of the selling bank, which must be other than the accepting bank. 

Of courae, the market for acceptances would not be confined to 
the National Heeerre Association. While onl; well-known banks 
will probably resort to acceptances, yet it is a resort permissible to 
any small bank. A buyer of cotton or grain could arrange to draw 
on a country bank and have the bill accepted, under the plan pro- 
posed. Such an acceptance could be sold in the open market for 
paper wherever that bank is known; but, as already noted, no 
subscribing bank, large or small, could create acceptances to ex- 
ceed one-half its capital and surplus. That ie, a bank with a cap- 
ital of $35,000 and a surplus of $5,000 would be limited to $15,000 
of acceptsnces. 

Having thus reached its limit of acceptances, when good coi> 
ion or grain paper was offered it, a bank could still discount promis- 
sory notes, provided its reserves allowed ; but if its reserves began 
to fall below the legal limit, it could then take its cotton or grain 
paper to the branch of the National Beserve Association for redis- 
count, and with the proceeds add to its reserves. But, in no case 
could such bank, country or city, obtain rediscounts in excess of its 
capital. As a result, over-expansion seems to be well guarded 
against, apart from the requirement that the paper should be com- 
mercial, and not used for carrying stock exchange securities. 

§6. Hegarding rates, Mr. Jacobs says: 

"lu Ehiropeaa centers the discount rate la the r&ts uiMin 
which the eyes of the flnanclal commnnltr are fixed. In New 
Tork It Is tbe rate for daj-to-dsy loans on the stock ezctaaogs. Tbe 
advantage In character of the one rate over the other clearly lndi> 
oatea an Important advantage of Enroitean banking arstenui over 
our own. Id the flrst place, tbe European discount rate bears a 
very direct relation to trade conditions. Its fluctuations depend 
primarily on the demand lor and supply of bills which owe their 
origin to trade transactions, as balanced against the demand for 
and supply ol money. If trade Is active, tbe supply of bills 
becomes large, rapidly absorbing the loanable funds of the banks. 
Aa tbeae surplus funds become less and less, banks are unwilling to 
discount except at advanced rates. If trade Is slack, less accommo- 
dation from bankers in the way of acceptances is required, bills 
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become fewer In number, the competition for them In the dlscoimt 
market more keen, and the rate of discount declIncB. Low ratea 
are an Incentive to business and advancing rates act as a natural 
check. The New York call-loan rate, on the other hand, bear* 
only an Indirect relation to trade conditions. Its day-to-dar fluc- 
tuations register mainly the speculative and Investment demand for 
stockB. Low rates, Instead of being an Incentive to the revival of 
trade, are rather made the basle for speculative operations tn 
securities. 

"The striking difference, however, between European discount 
rates and the New Tork call-loan rates Is that the former are com- 
paratively stable and the latter subject to most violent oBclllatlons. 
Foreign discount rates, as bank reserves become depleted, advance 
by fractions of 1 per cent. In New York the money rate advances 
on occasion 10 per cent at a time, mounting by leaps and bounds 
from 20 per cent to 100 per cent in times of etress. 

"There are two principal reasons for the stability of foreign 
discount rates. In the first place, trade expands and contracts 
gradually, so trade bills multiply or diminish in number little by 
little, producing a gradual Increase or decrease In the demand for 
money. In the second place, discount rates are steady because 
there Is a free movement of funds between the countries poeseeslng 
great discount markets. Between London and Paris money flowa 
as the balance of Indebtedness changes, modlfled by the discount 
rates at the reepectlve centers. If France owes England more than 
England owes France, money will tend to flow from Paris to Lon- 
don In settlement of this balance of Indebtedness. If the Lc^'.don 
discount rate Is higher than that of Paris, the movement will be 
accentuated by the movement of French funds to London for 
Investment In sterling bills of exchange — that Is, In bills drawn on 
and accepted by prime EngllRh banks snd bankers. If the Paris 
discount rate is higher than that of London, there will be a nat- 
ural offset to the tendency of funds to move to London In settle- 
ment of this balance of Indebtedness. BrleSy, money seeks Invest- 
ment In those centers where the discount rates are highest. If the 
discount rate Is 1^ per cent in Paris and 2% per cent In London, 
Paris bankers remit funds to London for Investment In sterling 
bllla. This Increases the supply of money competing for bills In 
London and forces the discount rate downward. At the some time 
the drain of funds from Paris results In lessening the competition 
for bills In that center and the Paris discount rate rises. Thus 
It is that funds freely move to and fro between London, Paris, 
Berlin and Amsterdam, an exact equality In rates being prevented 
largely by the fact that the discount markets In these cities differ 
tn size and that there Is not In each an equally free market tor 
gold. For example, the Paris discount market Is broader than 
that of Amsterdam, and there is consequently less risk In exchange 
In forwarding funds to Parts for Investment than to Amsterdam 
That the Paris discount rate should rule somewhat lower than that 
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at AmBterdam is accordlnglr natural. Starling btUs, moreover, 
are favored abore German bills because London poosesaea a freer 
market tor gold tlian doea Berlin—that Is, a holder of credit la 
London can count on being able not only to convert It Into gold, 
bnt to withdraw the gold, whereas artificial reBtrlctions are some- 
times placed on the withdrawal of gold from Oermany. In conae- 
qnence, apart from any consideration as to relative siie of the two 
moner markets, there Is a tendency for funds to remain in or to 
move to London even when the Berlin discount rate Is slightly 
higher. 

"There are likewise two principal reasons for the Instability 
of the money rate in New Tork. The first is that the demand for 
loans for the purpose of epeealstlve operations in stocks does not 
Increase gradually. A few weeks at most are sufllclent for a large 
Bpeculative movement to develop. At the same time tbe proflts 
in Buccesstnl stock speculation are so great compared with those 
in trade that the matter of whether the call rate la 6 per cent or 
ID per cent is relatively unimportant Bo it is that only very 
sharp and very considerable advances in the call rate are effective 
in checking the demand for money. The second reason is that an 
advance In the call rate above the level of foreign discount rates 
does not serve directly to attract funds tram Europe. The con- 
tinuance of high rates can not bo depended upon, and furtbennore, 
while London bankers, for example, may be willing to loan moner 
to finance speculative movements at home, to make advances for 
similar purposes abroad is quite another matter. In fact, the 
higher the call rate Is the less the European banker Is inclined to 
lend tala money In the new York market New York is in a class 
by Itself. Without bank«ccepted hills It can have no discount 
market Without a discount market, funds can not move to It as 
they do between the financial centers of Europe, because there are 
no bank.accepted bills In which foreign banks can Invest Our 
commercial paper ts not suitable. Foreign banks will not purchase 
It because they are not acquainted with, or sure of the rating of, 
mlacellaneoua mercantile eBtabllshments, and because such paper 
could not be readily disposed of In case It became neceeaary or 
profitable t6 withdraw funds from New York for remittance else- 
where." 

§7. The creation of a discount market in the United States 
woald introdnce here the phenomena of aoH^led market and bank 
rates bo common in Europe. The former are the rates established 
on the open market by the competition of all banks and other in- 
vestors in this class of securities snd the latter is the rate fixed by 
the central banks. The market rates on different claesee of bills 
are different and, as has been indicated, they flactoate in accord- 
ance with the demand and supply of bills on the one hand and at 
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funds on the other. The bank rate ia much more stable. In France 
it has at timee remained stationary for two or more yean, and 
a stationary rate for aeveni months is common in all countries 
which have veil organized central banks. It is also a uniform 
rate throughout the entire country, the central bank offering its 
services on the same terms to all eections, banks and persons. 

In the determination of its rate of discount the National Be- 
■erve Association would be influenced by considerations similar to 
those which actuate the banking institutions of Europe, namely, Uie 
state of its reserves, the foreign exchanges and the general condi- What 
tions of credit. In the open market here, as in Europe, there would B^njJ^^t^j 
be different rates on different classes of bills and these rates would 
flnctuate with the varying conditions of supply and demand. 

In Europe the market rates are usually below the bank rate. 
Only occasionally and for short periods do they rise above it. On 
this account ordinarily most of the discounting is done in the open 
market, the central banks redisconnting for other banks as their 
needs for cash and notes dictate. When for any reason the mar- 
ket rat«& soar above the bank rate, the latter is apt also to be raised 
in order to prevent too great an increase of the Central Bank's dis- 
counts, and, if it does not rise, the transfer of customers from the 
market to the Central Bank is certain to diminish the demand 
there and thus to bring the market rates back to their DonoHl state. 

In the United States a peculiar situation' exists on account of 
the wide differences between the rates in difTereot sectiouH of the 
country and on account of the relatively Jiigh rates everywhere. Could the 
The query arises whether it would be practicable for the National AsaocUtlon 
Reserve Association to maintain a uniform rate throughout the **7i''lfo'' 
country under these conditions. Wonld not its rnte be continunlly Rat«r 
below the market rates in many sections of the country and would 
not the banks in those sections find it profitable to borrow heavily 
from the Heserve Association in order to loan at higher rates at 
home and thus to make too heavy drafts upon the Association's re- 
sources and to over-expand credit in those regions? 

Before the effect of a uniform rate of discount by a National 
Beserve Association can be appreciated, notice must be taken of the 
fact that the chief cause for Uie differences now prevailing between 
loan rates in different sections is the absence at the present time 
of suitable machinery for the distribntiim of the funds of the coun- 
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try, and tbat the rates under consideration pertain only to commer- 
cial paper of abort maturities. 

Barring the risks involved in loans to new enterprises man- 
aged by more or less inexperienced men in ondereloped regions, tbe 
only reason for abnormally bigb rates in portions of the West and 
South is the lack of adequate banking capital and the absence of 
such cooperation between the banks of the entire country as make 
it practicable and safe for banks in tbe older and richer sections 
to send a portion of their resources for investment to the less de- 
veloped and cnder-eapplied sections. 

The organization of a National Reserve Association would 
remedy this latter difBculty. It would standardize those forms of 
eonimercial paper which it is permitted to discount and create a 
national market for them. All banks could and would enter this 
market when they had surplus funds to invest, and these standard 
forms of paper, originating in the regions in which rates are now 
abnormally high, would enter the market on the same terms as 
similar paper originating in other sections. The organization of 
a National Reserve Association would result in drawing a aharp line 
of distinction for tbe first time in this country between commercial 
and investment paper. It would create a national market for the 
former; and, for those classes which the Association is permitted 
to discount {namely^ paper with twenty-eight days of maturity, 
four-months paper and bank acceptances) it would establish stand- 
ard rates which, with the exception of minor variations due to 
differences in the domestic rates of exchange at different points 
and the varying degrees of credit of the individuals, Erme and 
corporations whose paper would be presented for discount, wouM 
be uniform throu^out the United States. 

The influences which would tend to enforce this imifoimit; 
would be the uniform rate of discount of the National Reserve As- 
sociation for paper of the same quality without reference to the 
place of origin, and the competition of banks in the now relatively 
low-interest-rate sections. When the business men of any locality 
leam that their bankers are able to borrow from the Reserve Asso- 
ciation on their paper at certain rates by merely adding the bank's 
endorsement, they will not long tolerate a charge to them in excess 
of the rate the banks pay the Association, plus a reasonable proiit 
on the transaction ; and they will not be obliged to tole«ite it, be- 
cause the fact that the National Reserve Association is freely dis- 
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counting the paper of theee individuals, firms er corporatione will 
give them credit on the open market and enable them to command 
the surploe reeonrceB of banks in other sections. 

The imiformi^ of rates here nnder consideration should be 
anderstood to apply only to paper identical in quality and char- 
acter. The National Reserve Association should be permitted to -.-^ 
make different rates for the different classes of paper it is per< Ratea on 
mitted to discount, and in making such differences it ahould be ^J""'*"* 
guided by the condition of the market and by its own needs; but Pap«r 
whatever rate it establishes on a specified grade and class of paper 
should be uniform throughout the country. The alternative to such 
uniformity would be some kind of a sliding scale based on the rates 
charged in each locality, and this would have the disadvantage of 
keeping intact ezisting diS^rences. The influence of the Asso- 
ciation should be in the direction of a more equitable distributioa 
of the conntr/s banking resources and a greater uniformity in 
the price of banking accommodation to business men, farmers and 
others in every part of the country. 

The establishment of substantial uniformity of rates on paper 
of the classes available for discount by the Reserve Association 
would tend toward the establishment of uniformity on commercial 
paper of the other classes, such as paper of longer maturities. Once 
the short-time paper of an individual, firm or corporation becomes 
accredited on the discount market, other paper of the same indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation would share in the benefits. 

Paper which belongs to the investment rather than to the com- 
mercial class would doubtless still continue to command different 
rates in different sectionB of the country, since such rates depend 
in the last analysis primarily upon the* divldend-paying character 
and prospects of the enterprises which issue it rather than upon 
the money market The rates on such paper would continue as at 
present to be a matter of negotiation between the local banks and 
their customers. The facilities for the better distribution of the Ratei on 



capital and thus exert some influence in the direction of uniform- 
ity, even upon the rates of this kind of paper, but it probably would 
not be sufficient to overcome the influences tending in the opposite 
directions. 

Canada may serve as an excellent illustration of the fact that 
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adequate machinery for the diBtribution of a nation's loanable fonds 
tends towards uniformity of rates. That country resembles onr own 
in extent of territory, great differences in the development of differ 
ent sections, character and density of population, and nature of the 
bueinese transacted, and yet the differencea between the rates 
charged for loans in the different sections of that country are very 
much lees than id onr own. The explanation of this is to be found 
in the Canadian banking system in which a few large banks with 
widely scattered branches enable the funds of the country and 
those imported from Europe and the United States to be easily 
and cheaply distributed to all sections according to their needs. 

A National Reserve Associatioo would render this same serv- 
ice to the people of this country without interfering in any way 
with our Hyatem of independent banks and without introducing 
among us any of the difficulties involved in the branch bank sys- 
tem. It would render even more efficient service than the Canadian 
syatem in the direction of equalizing rates between the different 
■ections of the country, because its own rates would be uniform and 
its influence would be everywhere felt, while the Canadian hanks 
are under no compulsion to charge uniform rates and no single 
bank is represented in every section. The tendency towards uni- 
formity in Canada is a result of the branch bank system and of 
competition between different institutions. There is wanting Uie 
influence of a single national iastitatioD with a uniform rate. 
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SPECULATION AND CALL LOANS 

Analysis of Bank Credit— 2. Origin of CaU Loans—!. RmI 8e- 
cnrlt7 for Commercial Loans — 4. Extent of Call Loans — 5. D*- 
Tfilopment of Margin Trading From Call Loans — S. Banks Would 
Prefer Not to Lend for Speculative PuriKwes — T. Hov Dlscoant 
Market Woold Work — 8. Reserve Association Would B« an Inter- 
mediary between Banks — S. Posstlillltlee of Evading Charter 
Reqolrements as to Commercial Loans — ID. Banks Wonld Protect 
Themselves. 



§1. In stndjmg the me that is made of bank credit the 
sabject mast be analyzed from two standpoints — (1) the effect 
of certain clafisee of credit upon the banks themselTes, and (2) the 
conditions oncter which such credit is employed by thoee who get 
Uie loans. In this connection, jwobably the most fundamental 
qoestion to be asked relates to the period for which the ordinary !{***''?1 
bank loan is made. This period is of interest becanse it has a National 
direct relation to the fluidity of the bank's funds, because 'it has *•"'' *»* 
an important bearing upon the terms and conditions of commer- 
cial credit, and becanse the period of the loon shows to a certain 
extent the nature of the purposes for which the loan has been ob- 
tained. 

Recognizing these facts, the national bank act has been very 
specific with reference to the character of security which may.be ac- 
cepted behind a bank loan. It is not that banks needed to be 
safeguarded and kept from making loans on weak security. That 
is a matter which can be entrusted to the selfish interest of the 
bank with entire safety, while if corrupt managers are in charge 
of the bank there is rery Httle use in attempting to protect stock- 
holders and creditors b; law. The reason why the law specifies purpose to 
with such care the kind of security that may be accepted, is that it p*"*? *"" 
is desired to keep the funds of banks in a fluid condition so as Fluid 
to insure as far as possible the constant liquidation of loans and to 
avoid the tying up of the funds in long period securities which 
might be hard to liquidate. Because of this, the bank act baa. I . 
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prohibited loaoa upon real estate security and haa tlirowii other 
tafeguards about certain claeaea of undertakiugs. But it has placed 
no restriction upon the amount of loans that banks might make on 
demand. Theoretically euch loans are the most fluid type of bank 
assets. Since they are supposed to be collectible whenever the bank 
desires, they are, if good, the next thing to actual cash in hand, since 
they can presumably be gathered in at a day's notice. This ia un- 
doubtedly the assumption of the bank act Had it been supposed 
tliat such loans were open to any special type of danger, there would 
hare been an effort to protect them against that danger. But it can 
be seen that such absence of restriction was entirely based upon the 
assumption already suggested. If that assumption is baeelesB, such 
loans are no longer to be regarded as a fluid type of assets. Should 
it appear that they cannot be actually collected on demand, they 
at once pass into the class of doubtful or questionable accommodiu 
tions. This is frequently the case, as can be seen from a study oj 
that particular type of loan and an analysis of the security by which 
it is usually protected. 

§2. As has already been noted, the essential character of a 
loan depends upon the kind of operation that gave rise to it. Of 
course the goodness of all loans is ultimately dependent npon the 
solvency of the persons who obtain the accommodation and that 
is tested by the extent of their ownership of wealth. But among a 
group of persons, all perfectly solvent in the long run, there is a 
great variety of borrowing power and an equally great variety of 
capacity to pay promptly. It will be found in every case that this 
variation depends upon the kind of business done and undertakingB 
engaged in. As a rule, the length of time for which the borrower 
at a bank seeks to obtain accommodation is the average length of 
time required for turning over capital in the bosineas in which 
he is engaged. Ordinary mercantile credits will run for 30, 60, w 
90 days. During that period, goods have been placed on the mar- 
ket, disposed of, and the proceeds collected, thus furnishing a fund 
for Qse in settling with the bank. 

Where a demand loan is made, there is no such term of credit, 
bat the assumption is that the business can yield a given amount 
of cash at any time. Evidently this conld be true only if the bnai- 
ness were in position to dispose, at satisfactory prices, of such as- 
sets as might be necessary at any given time, and to obtain in ex- 
*^nge cash or immediate funds that coold be used in payment- 
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This U Dot the case in any commercial or indmtriftl operation. CiU 
loans are seldom found amon^ mercantile or indmtrial paper, be- 
cause the men engaged in retailing or mannfactniing cannot afford 
to pat themselves in a position where they are likely to be called 
upon suddenly for cash. They feel that they must know exactly 
when their obligations are going to mature, so that they can pro- 
vide against them. The call loan may be regarded as synonymous jhMry 
for practical purposes witli the loan for speculative ends. This is on Which 
not invariably the case; as, for reasons of convenience on the part Lo«n»Ar» 
of either side in the transaction, an ordinuy loan may be made in Mada 
the demand form. But for the most part, that is not the case. 
The loans in question are granted with the distinct recognition 
that they are to be used for the purchasing and carrying of stocks. 

§3. In the ordinary commercial loan, the security'which pro* 
tects the paper may be simply the signatures of the maker and 
acceptor or endorser. The real security in this case is the whole 
property and credit of the pereons who are concerned in the trans- 
action. The bank knows that tbe transaction grows out of a real 
piece of commercial business so that it is protected not only by the 
credit of the persons engaged, but also has in view a means of 
liqoidation which will be supplied when the operation is finally 
closed. The call loan, if made from the speculative standpoint, has 
no such commercial basis, but is founded usually upon the opinion 
that the purchase which is undertaken is wise because of a probable 
increase in the price of the security purchased. This may or may 
not he warranted by facts, and the security may or may not be sal- 
able at a higher price in the future. In order to protect itself, 
therefore, the hank must refuse to make the loan as large as the 
transaction involved, and must limit itself to a specified percent- 
■age of the price of the security. This is presumably the valua- 
tion at which the security could be sold at practically any time, »^., ■ .__ 
were it found necessary to get rid of it at a forced sale in order Collateral 
to provide means of satisfying the loan. On the assumption B^ny 
that the security is thus actually salable at practically any moment Salable 
for some price, the bank makes a call or demand loan. This im- 
fdjes that if the hank wants to be paid, the pei:w>n who has received 
the loan can dispose of hia security which he has hypothecated with 
the bank as collateral and can with the funds pay off the instita- 
tion which advanced them to him. 

These assumptions are found to be erroneous under certain *^qqI>> 
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marked cooditiom. It is clear that the "Becorittes" whicli are snp- 
poeed to be used for the baeis of speculation are simpl; inTestments ; 
that is to eay, they are capitalized incomes vhich are estimated on 
the basis of the past yield of given indostries. The amount that 
will be given for them at any moment is regulated entirely by the 
supply of and demand for fluid funds seeking investment. If this is 
DlfflcultlM gmall, there ie no reason why the price of the securities should not 
Liquidating drop heavily as compared with the point they had reached when ' 
c*il*i^i ^^8™ ''^ active demand. Moreover, the amount of fluid funds 
which can be used for such purposes may be greatly limited at cer> 
tain times. If the banks all have extended cotuiderable accom- 
modation to persons desirous of buying the securities in questioQ, 
and if those who sold the securities in the first place have taken 
the funds resulting from the sale and have wasted them or put 
them into fixed forms of capital, it may be very difficult for the 
holders of these securities to liquidate them at any given time shonld 
very many endeavor to do so. In such a case, a large flood of 
securities thrown upon the investment market would fail to find 
any immediate demand of similar amount. The result would be 
that prices would collapse, and holders of the securities would not 
be able to pay their obligations to the bank if they depended upon 
the proceeds of the sales of such collateral for means with which 
to do so. Id that case, if the men to whom credit had been granted 
by the bank had no other property or resources, upon which the bank 
could fall back in its effort to collect, than the securities in question, 
the result would be that the bank mnat take over the securities itself 
and carry them on its books at a value equal to the amount of the 
loan, or else must write off a certain percentage of the amoont lent 
as a loss on the transaction. 

Of course what would have happened in this case would haTe 
been the practical tying up of bank assets in a long-term invest- 
ment. The bank which is obliged to take over stocks or bonds of 
Tying Up ^ corporation is in exactly the same position as a bank which has 
AcwU lent funds apon real estate mortgage. The latter institution is 

likely to be the better off of the two, as the mortgage probably will 
not ran for more tiian three years, while the bonds taken over may 
ran for a much loufrer period, many of the issues on the market bar- 
ing a maturity of fifty years. As for stocks thus taken over, there 
is no definite date of maturity for them, so that in practice the bank 
can get its funds out of these forms of investment only by finding 
someone else who is willing to buy them. Thus a decidedly non* 
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buikmg truiBaction has been necessitated. The bank hu purchased 
the long period securities and can relieve itself only by finding 
someone to accept the responsibility of parchaeing them in its 
place. If it finds the investment market poor for a long period, 
this may prove to be out of the question, meanwhile. Under such 
circomstanceB, the call loan instead of being the most flnid type 
of banking accommodation, is the least so. lu fact, its fluidity de< 
penda entirety npoo the limited extent to which it has been made, 
and the attitude of the community toward speculation and invest- 
ment. Neither of theee conditions can be always exactly eetimated Dangen of 
by any bank. In a period of overspeculation and rising prices, P"""*!!*".. 
there is grave danger that too large a proportion of bank loans 
may be on apecnlative securities. Then, when a reaction Bets in, 
the funds of the community are found to have passed out of the 
control of the banks and into that of persons who are exploiting 
commercial and industrial opportunities. 

§4. It is not possible to ascertain with accuracy how exten- gj^t,^ of 
■ire the call loans of the banks are at any given moment as com- Call Leana 
pared with other types of loan. The following national bank re- 
turns furnish some information on the subject : 

P m III m 111:11 

sks sisi ssll sidl sil^iM 

MlllloiiB. Hlllloru. MlUloiiB. Mlllloiu. MllHoiii. Mlllloht. 

8«pt. SO, l»01.....till IMS fl.OST t iti t GS« tS.DlS 

Sept. IS, ISOl 2ST T08 I.ITG SIT Hi S,!80 

Bept. », 1»03 163 717 LMT 658 Ki MSI 

B«pt. a, t9(M !T» 818 I.SIB 811 es> l.TtS 

Aus- si. l>oe 120 SGI 1,381 S8» TE3 3,flM 

Sent. 4, 190« BT4 8iS l.tOl T7I 818 4.2»> 

AuV SI. 1S07 118 832 1.841 891 S8B 4,878 

Eept. 23, IMS SK 822 l,E8i SG3 BST 4,TE0 

Sept. 1, IMS 441 RS7 1.898 STl l.MO S.ISB 

Sept. 1. 1810.... 62) 819 1.841 1.M8 1,093 8,487 

June 7. ISll GZ9 9G3 1.88S 1,124 1,117 5,810 

A study of these figures shows that, on the average, aboat three- 
quarters of the loans of the national banks of the whole country are 
time loans, while one-quarter are call loans. Of the call loans, about 
two-thirds are on collateral security. But the call loan market must 
be stndied in those cities where there are speculative markets, ot,,,,,|,. 
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where the banks make a practice of making loanB to borrowers en- 
gaged in stock-market operations in the financial centers. The lar- 
gest call loan market is naturally in New York. The reports of the 
national banks in that city show that more than two-fifths of ibeir 
loans are call loans, while less than three-fifths are time Iqana. 
Only a very small fraction of the New York call loans are not Be- 
cured by collateral. 

Approximately aboat one-sixth of the loans of all national 
banks are made l^ associations located in the city of New York, 
and the following statement shows the amount and character of 
such loans on comparable dates from 1905 to 1910, inclusive : 

L<wn« and DiMountB. Auc U, IHE. Sep. 4. 190*. Aug. It. IMT. 

a BankB. 40 Banks. tl Banka. 
On demand, paper with on« or more 

IndlTldual or firm oames t 11,B>MI* I lO.ITS.lSI t ll,lGt,01B.SE 

On demand, aecured by atocka, bondt 

and other peraonal BecurlUea SgG,IGI,0l4 ZB1,IG1,ES1 151,SST.1GT.S4 

Ob time, paper with two or more 

Indlrtdual or arm nam«a 1JE,««9,S10 lST,»l,I4a 111,108,401.11 

On time, alnKlS'naina paper (one 

peivon or flrm), without other ae- 

curltlea 11G,H1,8SS 111,171.714 110,477,111.47 

On time, aecured br atocki, bonda 

and other perBonal securities or 

OD real eatate mortgage* or other 

Uena on raaitr iGg.>gT,2T« 149, see, 111 iei,414,uE.b« 

Total tS{)G,SiG,011 f70t,0El,0]7 tTll,Ul,aE8.Tt 

lioana and DIecounta. 8«p. 13. 1S08. Sep. 1, IBOS. Bep. 1, 1010 

)f Bank!. S8 Banka. 19 Banka. 

On demajid, paper with ona or more 

Individual or flrm namea t t,B[iO,G» t T,70S,8M t 9,»4S,091 

On demand, aacured by atocka, bonda 

and other peraonal aecuriUea lT4,e4t,9H 1IIG,4S0,49B t28,I4S.0«S 

On time, paper with two or mora 

Individual or flrm namea 14«,194,0B4 14e,SBS,«71 t7S,t0i,l>0 

Ob time, single- name paper (on* 

peraon or firm), without other ae- 

ouiitlea 13Z.737,e6t iei.0eS,>16 170,T08.DOG 

On time, secured by stocks, bonda 

and other peraon&l aacurltlee, or 

on real estate mortgagea or other 

liens on realty 146.lTt.13E Ml,4tS,S8B 18i,4T0,8M 

Total t>0S.IGI.4TS t93G,aG3,011 M7t,880.no 

It is probable that no such considerable supply of call loans 
could be famished by the banks of the localities in which they are 
made if it were not for the cooperation of other banks. The call 
loans are rendered possible by the existence of quantities of idle 
funds and they therefore tend to be enlarged and developed at those 
points where idle funds are most abundant This^uatuUT.hap- 

, ...Lv Google 
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pens to be New York City because of the provisioDs of the national 

bank act which permit the redepositing of reBerres and which Souro* 

thereby tend to conBolidate the reserve money of the country in po^ Call 

central reserve cities. There are three such cities. New York, Chi- Loam 

cago, and St. Louia, and there is no apparent reason why the call 

loan bndness should not be highly developed in all of them, since 

all aie subject to much the same conditione. 

In the division of banking business. New York has tended 
more and more to become the headquarters for financial operations 
and the loans which are connected with them, while the other cities, 
particularly Chicago, have tended more largely to become the head- 
quarters for industrial and commercial opeiations involving the 
necessity of aid on the part of banks. That being the case, the call why 
loan market has its headquarters in New York City and much the f"^^*"* 
larger proportion of this kind of business is done there. New York speculattng 
has become a speculative center. It has drawn the resources upon CenUr 
which it relies for abundant loanable funds of this kind from tha 
smaller banks of the country which have redeposited with the New 
York institutions, while it has found these institutions looking more 
and more directly to it as a place where they could put their funds 
at interest during the periods when there was no demand for them 
at home. Depending as it does both upon the presence of large 
quantities of idle fonds, and the existence of an opportunity for 
using these funds to profitable advantage in speculation, an ideal 
opportunity has been furnished by the speculative markets of New 
York, and banks have been able to take advantage of them while Action 
still keeping within the terms of the national banking act. At tn 1907 to 
times it has become necessary for the government to attempt to S*'V'*' 
check the tendency of the small banks to invest their spare funde i^ ft^^ 
in thifl way. This was notably the case before the panic of 1907 ^•f* 
when the Treasury Department found that the deposits made by 
the government in small banks in the interior were being promptly 
transferred to New York banks, or were being placed with agents 
of one kind or another in New York that they might be lent on 
call at very high rates of interest. 

§6. The effect of this call loan market has been important in 
a number of ways. It has undoubtedly rendered possible the de- 
velopment of an extensive system of margin trading in stocks which 
would otherwise have found itself a good deal more hampered for 
funds. At those seasons of the vear when interest has fallen to a , 
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lov level in New York owing to the inflow of funds froni the coim- 
tiy, bank loans have been abnormally cheap and available for the 
tue of Bpecalatorfl. The Bpeculators have tinder theee conditiona 
haeteoed to avail themselves of the opportunities held ont 
to them by extending their transactions in stocks on mar- 
gin. Brokers have obtained accommodation at the banks, putting 
up the securities themselves as collateral to protect the loans. Thus 
bank funds have become closely intertwined with the stock market, 
and bank condition has been made dependent in a certain way 
np<ta the level of prices on the exchanges. Conversely, stock ex- 
change values have been made to depend upon the willingness of 
the banking and commercial public to supply the funds that could 
be used for speculation. All this has brought about a closeness 
of relationship between speculation and commercial banking which 
does not exist in foreign countries. 

The situation is a peculiar outgrowth of the national bank- 
ing system and its defective methods of controlling and regulating 
the extension of bank credit. This makes it important to con- 
sider both the attitude of foreign systems toward this peculiar type 
of loan and the question what should be done in the United States 
to eliminate the evils resulting from undue extension of snch loans. 
So much attention has been focused upon the use of bank funds 
for speculative purposes and serious bank failures have so often 
been brought about by the participation of banks in specula- 
tive operations that there is a general, if ill-founded, fear on the 
part of many that any new legislation on banking is the oatcotne 
of efforts to obtain even more control over the fluid fanda of the 
country that they may be used in speculation. 

§6. So far is this assumption from being correct, that it is an 
unquestionable fact that the banks of the country, and especially 
those in New York, would greatly prefer not to loan their funds 
on call. We have seen how the call loan system comes into 
existence. If, in place of thus lending their funds, banks could 
be assured of a regular and steady market in which they could 
both dispose of such paper as they may need to realize upon, 
and at other times invest such funds as they may have to spare, 
they would seldom, if ever, make loans for purely speculative 
purposes. The reason why they now make such loans in so large 
a volume is, as indicated, that they are obliged under the na- 
tional hanking act to keep their so-called reserves, within ireach. 
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This they csimot be rare of doing if- the fnndt are tied np in time 
paper, because, in that event, they are dependent upon the other 
bonks of the conntiy for accommodation, and these other banla 
may or may not be viUing to liquidate the paper in which the 
bank funds have been thus invested. If the other banks were al- 
ways willing to convert paper held by banks which needed flnid 
fnnda into audi funds, the banks would as soon have their resonrces 
invested in time paper as in call loans, provided that the rate of in- 
terest was as good in the one case as in tlie other. 

In the majority of cases the banks wonld find the rate of in- 
terest earned on commercial paper of the short period variety as 
good as or better than that earned on call loans. It wonld be only cJJJ,"* "'*, 
in moments of stress in the discount market that the speculator Paper a* 
would stand ready to pay the, exorbitant rates of interest that are ProJjWble 
occasionally offered for short periods in order to get the bank ac- toutt 
oommodation that is wanted. In other words, a discount market 
wonld cause a distinct shift in the use of bank funds. 

Of course this does not mean that the establishment of a dis- 
count market would abolish the call loan. There is no reaaon why it 
should do that, and it would not be desirable to have such an end 
accomplished. There are many cases in which call loans are not 
made for speculative purposes. Frequently a man may have se- 
curities which he does not care to dispose of, but needing to realize 
a small portion of their value, he may go to a bank and ask for ac- 
commodation, offering the securities as collateral. In such a case, 
the bank may prefer to lend the money on demand both in order 
that it may not be troubled by the necessity of renewing the loan 
in case the borrower is not read; to pay back at the end of a stated 
period, and in order to call for more security at any moment in 
the event of a reduction in the market price of the collateral. This 
is a familiar type of trust company operation and will be likely to 
continue indefinitely. Moreover, there will always he banks snd 
trust companies which devote themaelvcs to financing trust company 
operations. Within proper limits, this kind of business is entirely Hirm 
legitimate and is open to no criticiBm whatever. The harm comes f°|^'u„ 
when the commercial funds of the country are used in speculation of Bank 
or in sustaining speculators' operations in the market. That simply suirtaln 
means that under those conditions it is not possible for the commer- Spaculatlva 
cial world to get back its reserves when it wants them and that con- * 
Bcqnently business has to Trait upon speculation. It is this part of 
the call loan business now done that would be cut off, if the ra8Jt)OuIc 
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ket for call loans were displaced and a discoimt market eubstitnted 
in its stead as a field for its employment of commercial fonds. 

§7. The diBconnt market to which reference hag been mftda 
has been fully described and ezplaioed in the preceding chapter. 
At this point it is worth while to conBider how the market woald 
work in relation to Bpeculation. Evidently two things would 
be required of such a market if it were to overcome the conditions 
that are complained of under the present system of call loans: 
(1) It would have to afford a satisfactory and adequate field of em- 
ployment for the funds which now go into call loans, providing an 
equally available kind of resource; and (2) it would have to be of 
a character that would prevent the employment of ita own funds in 
connection with speculation. That is to say, it would have to sup- 
ply the banks on the one hand with the advantage they now realize 
from the call loan market, and on the other hand, it would have 
to transact its own business without falling back upon call loans. 

How far would these objects be accomplished? As for the 
absorption of the bank funds which are now thrown on the market 
at certain seasons and which afford the baeis for call loans in specu- 
lative centers, it is clear that the whole question would he whether 
there was a demand for these funds in other parts of the country 
in connection with regular commercial operations there. If there 
were not this demand, there would not be any paper originating in 
commercial transactions into which the fluid funds could go. Xow 
such a demand does exist. The operation of moving the crops does 
not occur simultaneously in all parts of the country, but the crop- 
moving seasons are seasons in the strict sense of the word and bqc- 
ceed one another at different dates. Moreover, it is a fact that 
manufacturing is active at periods that do not correspond to the 
growing seasons, while the same is true of importation in many 
lines of goods. 

While it is not possible to afford accurate statistics on snch a 
subject, it is an undoubtedly safe generalization from experience, 
supported by the opinion of the most competent contemporary 
business men and experts, that the country's industrial efforts 
are so diversified as to furnish a very steady and constant supply 
of commercial paper. Assuming that to be true, what would 
happen would be that when banks had met the needs of their own 
customers fully during the growing season, they would transmit 
their funds to be used in the purchase of commercial paper ori^n- 
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ating elsewhere, in the asaaraoce tliat they would be able to get 
their fonds ont of this paper on short notice if they desired. When 
a season that called for abundant fluid funds again presented 
itself, they would be able to dispose of the paper in the discount 
market to other banks which found themselTeB with a plethora of 
resources. Meanwhile, the banks which supplied the paper thus 
purchased would be banks which were feeling the full pressure of 
demand from local borrowers and which consequently had to get 
their resources from a distance, doing so in the case supposed, by 
selling their commercial paper and getting the proceeds. 

§8. The discount market which has been described elsewhere 
was to be furnished by the creation of a reserve association repre- 
senting the combined banks of the country as stockholders. The 
operation which we have just described might conceivably be per- 
formed without the aid of such an association but practically would 
be rery much facilitated thereby. The Reserve Aasociation wonld ^^^ * 
simply act B8 an intermediary between the banks in different parts Assttclatlon 
of the country, receiving spare funds from some of them on de- Wowlit 
posit and accommodating others by rediscounting their paper. If gug ^ 
credits with the Reserve Association were to be counted as re- Commorelai 
serves of the individual banks, as is proposed, the resolt would be *'"^ 
still further to aid in making easy the movement of funds from 
one part of the country to another. Outside of and around the 
Reserve Association, however, there would ebb and flow a large 
volume of business based upon acceptances by the several banks. 
Such acceptances would be current all over the country, and inas- 
much as tiiey wonld be always rediscountable at the Reserve As- 
sociation (^Bces, they would be a very desirable form of investment 
for bank funds. Thus the Reserve Association wonld simply be the 
core of a large body of business done between the banks for the pur- 
pose of taking up the spare funds of some and supplying the others 
with these funds at times when they were hard pressed for the 
means of making loans. 

This same function is performed to some extent at the pres- 
ent time by the system of selling commercial paper through note 
brokers and otherwise all over the country. But this system works |^ ^ 
only in a partial and incomplete way, and does not supply the vital Broken 
element that is needed — a medium of unquestionably salable paper *!°* ^•'" 
in which the banks can invest with assurance that they can get Function 
their fonds out again. To supply this assurance in positive tenns r 
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there is necessary the presence of an institutioa dealing specificall; 
in ancb paper and obligated to take it npon request provided it con- 
forms to de&nite requirements laid down by statute. 

This brings us to the otiier side of the question — whether the 
resources of the Reserve Association, and through it of the banks 
of the country, could be kept out of the epecnlstive market. On 
this point, it ought to be sufficient to note that those who advo- 
cate the plan of a Reserve Association recognize the necessity of 
thus safeguarding the funds of the Association and to insist upon 
the necessity of keeping the resources of the Reserve Association 
out of the stock market. 

There may be question as to the stringency of such a provision. 
Obviously the essential end of a Reserve Association like the one 
which has been proposed is to promote the solvency and security of 
the banks of the country. There may be times when such solvency 
and security would be furthered by granting relief to the poseeflsors 
of sound collateral who were in need of loans. Others think that 
even if this necessity be recognized, the desirability of keeping the 
Reserve Association absolutely free from even the most remote 
connection with the stock market is such ss to make it wortli while 
to forbid in absolute terms tl^ lending of funds upon collateral at 
any time. This Is a question of juc^ment. It is, at all events, 
entirely possible by a rigid and exclusive limitation to put it oat 
of the question that any funds whatever should be loaned by the 
Reserve Association on collateral security. This would mean that 
the institntJon would not deal in call loans at all. It would, in 
short, confine itself ahaolntely and wholly to the doing of a com- 
mercial business in the narrowest sense of the term, and its pur- 
chases of paper would be confined exclusively to the descriptions 
of paper and the kinds of business laid down in its charter. The 
question of seeing to it that the limitations of the charter were 
lived Dp to would be nothing more than a simple problem in hank 
inspection, the requirements of the law being easily enforced. 



§9. What seems to be feared by some is that even though the 
requirements of the law creating the Beserve Association and of 
its charter, were technically lived up to, it might nevertheless be 
possible to get tiie use of the funds of the Association for specu- 
lative purposes by some other means. The statement is continuallj 
made that the "financial interests" of the country would seek to 
control the policy of the institution in their own favor. Qranting 
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that there was no dishoneetj and that infractions of the lav and 
charter were not winlced at, this could be done only b; the presenta- 
tion of paper of the kind specified to the institatioQ. Only in that 
way could it be induced to make loans, since in no other way could 
it extend accommodation vithout doing violence to the terms on 
which it was allowed to exist. 

This raises the question : Could speculators throw their 
transactions into euch a form as to get the use of funds of the Re- 
serve Association without asking for call loans? It is to be noted, 
first, that all business would have to be done with the Association 
through the agency of an existing bank. The question therefore 
is: Could a bank manage to get the funds of the Reserve Associa- 
tion by some transaction which did not involve a collateral loan 'l*'*^'"" 
and thus place them at the disposal of specnlatore? Evading 

It is, of cooree, clear that a bank might have in its portfolio RM«>ve 
R certain amount of live commercial paper and a certain number tlon'i 
of loans made on collateral sectihty. Now sappoee that it desired to Chartar 
enlarge or extend its loans on collateral. It could take its live paper 
to the Reserve Association, get it rediscounted, and then use the 
proceeds in making more call loans on stocks. In that case all that 
would have happened would have been that the Reserve Aseocia- 
Uon, representing the banks of the system, had taken the live port 
of ihe assets of this hank and had paid for them. There would 
be no result except that the bank thus disposing of its live commer- 
cial paper wonld speedily put itself into a position where it would 
have to go out of business. Customers of the commercial and mer- 
cantile kind would probably steer clear of it, while it wonld be un- 
able to get further accommodation from the Reserve Association, Om 
inasmuch as it would thus be deprived of the kind of paper npon Evaslan 
the strength of which it could provide itself with material for de- 
manding rediscounts. In this case the result of the operations of 
the bank which sought to extend further accommodation to specula- 
tors would promptly be to cut it off from the commercial banking 
commontty, and thereby to eliminate the danger that the funds of 
the community would become more and more involved in sup- 
porting the stock market as they now are. The Reserve Associa- 
tion under these conditions wonld directly act as an agency for 
limiting the stock market phases of present-day banking. 

§10. The banks, however, would be their own protectors. It 
is not their interest to allow themselves to become involved in the 
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stoclc market, and at present it is only a very aniall percentage of 
banks that do actually become tbue involved. When they do, it is 
necessary ander our system to take care of them and prevent them 
from dragging down other banks into disaster. Under the proposed 
system a sharp line voiild be drawn between banks engaged in stock 
market operations and others. The former could not expect any 
assistance from the latter on the strength of the danger they offered 
Banks ^ ^^ commercial comroonity. They would have to take the risk 

Would of their own operations themselves. In the event of danger, they 

Th«n)MivM could ezpect aid only from one another and from thoee hanks 
which, although not directly involved, deemed it wise for reasons 
of their own to come to the aid of the jnstitations or corporations 
which bad become entangled in stock market transactions. That 
there would always be some siich banks there is no reason to donbt. 
The operations of the Reserve Association would t«id simply to- 
ward the segregation of the strictly commercial banks of the com> 
mnnity which would be federated together for their own protectioa 
through the working of the Reserve Association. 

Even if there were no restriction upon the operation of the 
Reserve Association, so that it could lend on stock market secnrity 
if it desired, it is far from probable that the banks controlling it 
wotdd permit any such use of its funds. United by a common 'in- 
terest, and looking to the Reserve Association as the source of relief 
for themselves, in case of necessity, they would recognize that every 
such loan made on stock market collateral would constituta a le- 
Wouid*" ' ^^'^*^°'* "^ ^^^ loaning power of the AsBociation upon other secur- 
Guard A»- ity; that is to say that it would constitute a direct reduction in the 
LMlnfno"'* amount of accommodation they themselves could get. The only 
Power possible case in which it could he assumed that such transactions 

were likely to occur would be seen in an event where enough banks 
had become involved in stock market operations to influence the 
Reserve Association, against the judgment of its other members, to 
assist them out of their difBcuIties. No such case would ever oc- 
cnr for the reason that the vast majority of the banks of the coun- 
try would not have funds tied up in the stock market or loaned 
en collateral. Self interest would prevent them from assenting to 
any such proposal. It may be said that in the past self-interest has 
worked in ezactly the opposite direction. In periods of difficulty, 
clearing-house banks have united, sometimes, for th« oaks of 
supporting the very institutions which had fallen into difficulty 
by financing speculative transactions. That is true; imt the case 
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would be quite different with a Beaerve A^sociatioo. In timea 
past, the banka have aided those of their Damber which had be- 
come invoWed in apeculatioQ, becanee the failure of these banks 
would involve su attack upoa their own solvency which they would 
have no means of resisting. An entirely different situation would 
exLat if they could go to a strong central association for all the le- 
discounte they needed, provided they were equipped with the right 
kind of paper. 

There is no fear with reference to the working of a Beserve 
Association that may be more readily or certainly diamiseed than 
the dread that the funds of the banks would, through such an asso- 
ciation, be devoted to stock market speculation, or financial promo- pMn Not 
tion schemes. Not only is the danger one that is perfectly easy *"" .^ 
to guard against by law, but, as has been shown, the whole purpose 
and working of the association would be to destroy the conditions 
which now operate to produce the danger contemplated. 
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gl. One of the features of the national banking aystem which 
has been most widely subject to criticism is the method it pto- 
vides for the issue of bank notes. A review of the history of the 
Nationst natioD&l banking Etystem shows that the present method of secnr- 
Bank Notes jng the notes WBS adopted as a direct outgrowth of civil war con- 
IsMied ^ ditions which had demanded the use of some method for assisting 
the sale of national bonds, and at the same time of furnishing a uni- 
form national currency to take the place of tlie widely dirergeat, 
and often unsound, state bank notes. In consequence, the national 
banking act provided, as one of its salient features, for the issue of 
not«s to be protected by deposits of United States bonds. These 
Dotes were to be supplied by the government Treasury as soon as 
the banks had banded over to the Treasury in trust a sum in bonds 
equal at least to a specified percentage of the capital of the bank 
itself. The taming over of the bonds was thus compulsory up to 
the specified percentage of capital (which differed as the size of 
the banks varied), while it was voluntary beyond that point and up 
to an amount equal to the face of the bank's capital. The banks, 
however, coald not obtain an amount of notes more than equal 
to 90 per cent of the sum of bonds which they deposited. This 
therefore implied that they could not issue notes in excess of 90 
per cent of their capitalization. The latter provision was subse- 
quently altered (Act of March 14, 1900), and to-day national banks 
can take out notes equal in amount to the face of the bonds they 
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deposit, snch bonda not exceeding in par valne the capitalization of 
the depositing bank. This therefore makes a rigid limitation upon 
the issaes of notes, bat at the same time, presumably protects the 
note holder against loss throngh the failure of banks. 

§2. A glance over the ayvtema of note issue in vogue in for- 
eign coontrieB shows none wbere the plan followed in the United 
States is pursued. Japan, when preparing to introduce western Foreign 
civilization, adopted our note-issue method, but discarded it at about ff^l"' 
the same time that she gave up the obsolete type of battleship, imu* 
Other countries have never seriously considered anything of the 
sort. Their systems are either those in which the notes are issued 
OD the same basis as that on which bank credits are created, being 
subject to no restriction, or else they are protected by some special 
requirements as to the character of the assets behind the notes, or 
occasionally through the establishment of a guaranty fund con- 
tributed by all the banks, or in some similar manner. 

The national banking system stands entirely alone in respect 
to its methods of providing for note issue. Inasmuch as it does 
thus stand atone, conclusions with respect to the working of the 
system of note issue provided by it cannot be compared with parallel 
inferences based upon the experience of foreign countriea, but must 
rest upon their own foundation. In the main the situation under 
the national banking system has, however, been clear and easy to 
trace, and there need be no doubt about the principal defects and 
merits of its note issue system. 

The chief field of discaesion is opened when the question is 
raised whether such defects as there are in the system of note 
iasne are responsible for the shortcomings of the national banking 
system as a whole, or whether they are to be regarded as merely an 
element in a general problem. It is the present view that the latter 
is the case. Fundamentally, there is no theoretical distinction be- j^^^^ iimm 
tween the bank note and the credit deposit. A borrower at a bank On* 
secures a loan or discount Then the question in what form the o/Qe"n*pai 
funds are to be supplied must be met. He may arrange to get them Problem 
either in the shape of an issue of notes or in that of a book accoont. 
Which he will ask' for depends entirely upon the diaracter of the 
means of payment which he desires to nse, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the effect upon the bank due to the issue of bank 
notes vrill be different from that arising from the granting of a 
deposit credit. In either case the action of the bank creates a de- 
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mand liability againet which it must keep a reserre, and for wMch 
it must proTide in other ways. 

While this ib the case in theory, there are practical differences 
of detail between the working of loans made through the isaue of 
notes and those made through the granting of credit depoBita. These 
differences are dne primarily to the greater or lees length of time 
for which the notes or deposits are kept outstanding without being 
cancelled. They are also due to the differences, so far as any exist, 
between the habits and practices of those who prefer notes and of 
those who prefer deposit accounts. It has come about that the 
bank note is more largely used in the rural districts, while the de- 
posit account is more largely used in the cities. The note-holder 
in ordinary times is inclined to hold his note longer without asking 
for redemption or requiring any transfer on the books of the bank 
than is the depositor. These differences in practice give rise to a 
necessity for different classes of safeguards and different methods 
of prot«cting the various kinds of liability. 

§3. It is clear that the motive governing note issues is the same 
ae the motive governing deposit credits. This motive in either case 
is simply the desire to make a profit. The banker wishes to giant 
accommodation upon such security as may be offered to him, pro- 
vided he considers this security sufficiently liquid and adequately 
protective, so that he can afford to make the loan. On the other 
hand, the borrower wishes to get his loan in order that he may 
use it in meeting hie obligations and presumably in earning a 
profit. Anything that is done, therefore, to diminish the motive 
which leads to the issue of notes will alter the conditions of their 



In considering the bond deposit system, the important question 
is whether this system has tended to alter the circumstances under 
which the notes get out into circulation and are returned to the 
hanks for redemption. It is evident that unless the purchase ot 
the bonds results in bringing to the bank as great a profit as that 
which it could get without them, it will prefer not to issue the notes 
hut to employ its funds in sustaining loans that take the form of 
deposit credits. Likewise if the use of the bonds results in brings 
ing to the bank a greater profit than it could otherwise get, it will 
seek to force notes out into circulation as long ae it can, since it 
will prefer to make its loam in that form ratiber than that of de- 
posit credit. Conversely if the note-holder finds that notes are 
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more ezpenaiTe for his use than other forma of bank accommoda- 
tion, he will, where poBsible, take his loans in the cheaper form. 
Moreover, wherever he is aaaored, through bond depoeit require- 
ments, that the noi^ are guaranteed by the government, prac- 
tically speaking, he will be much less desirous of demanding their 
redemptioD than he otherwise would be. 

§4. In the national system all these factors have been seen 
in operation. Practically, it is not true that banks are in the habit 
of making a distinction to borrowers between loans that are granted 
through the issue of notes, and those that are granted through thi 
establishment of credit deposits. The straightforward banker will 
treat his customers alike. But in those parts of the country where 
notee are predominantly called for, banks charge a higher rate of Working of 
interest, while in those where the credit deposit is i: 
able to grant accommodations more cheaply. Again under the 
national system the tendency has been at times to curtail note 
issues to an unreasonable degree because the bonds were very costly. 
Dnring the later years before the bonds issued to meet the cost of 
the civil war were refunded, and while the securities were still 
yielding five and six per cent, a very high premium was paid in the 
market for bonds. Inasmuch as the banks could not get any notes 
corresponding to the amount of the premium, the difference be- 
tween a sum equal to 90 per cent of the face value of the bonAa 
and the actual market price represented funds tied up and unpro- 
ductive. By spending, say, $140 for a six per cent bond of face 
Talne of $100, the banks could get only $90 of notes. There was 
therefore a strong tendency toward contraction. In some recent 
years when money has been abnormally "easy," and when, there- 
fore, there was little or no inducement to the aee of bank resources 
in a thorough way for the purpose of maintaining as large a volume 
of commercial discounts as was possible, there has been a ten- 
dency for banks to make little or no effort to draw in their out- 
standing issues. They have always been able to curtail when they ^ttie''^' 
chose under the provision of law which allowed them to deposit PHco of 
lawful money witii the Treasury to an amount equal to the sum ^'"*^* 
they desired to withdraw, thus placing upon the Treasury the 
burden of redemption to that extent and relieving themselves of an 
equal axaount of future r^ponsibility. When they had no urgent 
need for their funds in other directions, they have not practiced 
this method of curtailing circulation but have allowed notes to re* r 
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main outetanding ab loDg as holdera choee to keep them out. The 
latter, on the other hand, have not been eager to eecnre redemp- 
tions, but have left it to the banks tbemselvea to pieaent one an- 
other's notee for that purpose. There bu been very little real 
activity of redemption, the banks seldom presenting notes direct 
to one another, and only occasionally sending them to the Treas- 
Q17 for cODTersion into legal tender money. By this roundaboat 
method of redemption, it hae been brought to pasa that the average 
life of the bank note under the national system is on the average 
some two years, as against the 30 days which is the average life 
of the Scotch bank note under the active system of redemption 
applied to their issnee. 

§5. This is what is called an inelastic cnrrency — that is to 
say, one which neither expands nor contracts with direct refer- 
ence to the increasing and decreasing needs of business. The na- 
Currency tional bank currency has been enlarged in those years and at those 
systam times when there was a sudden urgent demand for notes. Having 

been expanded on those occasions, it has been hard to force the notes 
in again. They have tended to remain in circulation, often in ex- 
cessive amounts. Being thus a semi-permanent part of the currency 
system, they have tended to displace gold and have undoubtedly 
occupied a place which would otherwise have been filled by gold 
OT its representatives. In this way, the bank notes have practically 
operated to prevent the banks from realizing any advantage through 
the exercise of the note-issue function. They have remained out- 
standing, in amounts which fiuctnated but little and which were 
frequently near the upper permitted limit of the volume of notes 
that any given bank could issue. 

When times of very urgent stress have come, the banks have 
not been able to meet their customers' wishes by taking out more 
notes, since in many instances they already had outstanding all 
that they could successfully care for. The result has been that they 
could get notes under such conditions only by borrowing them from 
other banks which had not fully exercised the note-iBsuing power. 
Frequently the Treaenry Department has found its general fund 
clogged with bank notes to such an extent as to render its available 
gold resources dangerously small, pending the time that it could 
send the notes home for redemption. In those caaea where the 
notes in the general fund were issues against which lawful money 
had already been deposited but which had not actually been !«• 
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deemed, the cose wae even worse. Altogether the bond deposit Bat- 
ten, by making the durenc; inelastic, hu tended to prevent the 
eztension of credits in this form when the; were wanted. 

§6. Much baa been made of the failure of the national bank 
notes to expand in times of panic and of the fact that under such ^'"'f,,, 
conditions the lack of an "emergency carrencT" rendered it neces- and 
eai7 to resort to the isgoe of clearing-hoose certificates in or^er to currtM*^"' 
snpply the place which should hsre been taken by bank notes under 
a properly organized system. As will be seen at a later point, this 
is a misconception of the problem which offers itself at a time of 
bank panic, and the difficulties of such a period cannot be met by 
Eoerely issuing notes, because the notes are liabilities with banks 
just as are their deposits. 

It is true that st times of panic the defects of the system have 
been more obvious than at other times, because on such occasions 
there has frequently been a tendency to hoard money and thereby 
a shortage of currency has been produced which led to a demand 
for bank notes to fill the gap. This is a condition which has no 
necessary connection with the issue of notes as a means of relief 
from panic It does, however, present a condition in which very 
useful service can be done by the banks, if they are in position to 
supply the convenience of the public by furnishing a form of cui^ 
reccy to fill the void occasioned by the withdrawal of lawful money 
through unreasonable hoarding. A serious criticism has therefore pg^,^, 
legitimately been made upon the national banking system because Emphiafie 
of its incapacity to perform the primary purpose of a note-issue ,°*JjJJ*' 
system — that of aiding the public in the transaction of its neces- Syaum 
sary daily business. 

It is probable that the evils experienced from this unsatisfac- 
tory bank currency in periods of panic are not nearly as great as 
those which result from the unsatisfactory working of the system 
year in and year out. Nor would the evils of panic periods have 
been so serious, had the gold stock not been partially displaced by 
the presence of a body of unredeemed and inelastic bank notes in 
the currency system of the country. With this outline of the con- 
ditions generally produced in the national system by the retention 
of a method of note issoe which was the product of dvil war finan- 
ciering, we may now pass to a discussion of the details which have 
nuTounded the national bank currency in actual practice. ^ ~ , 
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§7. The actual note iaeuea that have been taken out and re- 
deemed by the combined banke of the United States daring the years 
eince 1900 are reviewed in the following table ; 
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The fibres indicate primarily the extreme alowneea of redemp- 
tions under ttie national system. Although there has been a steady 
upward tendency in the amount of notes, resulting sometimes in 
inflation, the conditions of note issue have not been such as to pro- 
duce any genuine elasticity jn the currency. By elasticity, as has 
already been seen, is meant the changing of the amount of notes in 
circulation from time to time to correspond with the changing de- 
mands of business. If the currency of the TTnited States were 
elastic, there would be what is called a seasonal variatioa in its 
amount. It would increase with the growth of demand in the spring 
and autumn and would decrease as this demand fell off. 

How a truly elastic currency expands and contracts may be 

seen by comparing the figures showing changes in the note issues 

Comparison of the United States with corresponding figures for the banking 

^Mda system of Canada. In the following table is reviewed the not« issoe 

situation in the Dominion during some recent years: 



1900. 

January t4I,3t0,0SS 

Pabniary 41,e99.S3I 

If arch 43,814,»1H 

April 43,90S.4SS 

Hay t2.gEfi.T6l 

June 46,677,387 

July 46,007,906 

AlVU't 47,421,277 

BepWiiiber 60,337.070 

October 63,198.777 

NovamlMr 61,947.S«9 

DeMmbar 60,758,148 



1901. 

January t46.0»,SS( 

Pebruary 4C,tOM4t 

March 47.eil,>81 

April 47,000,701 

May 4t.l4S,»4 

Jun« 4B,119,47B 

July 48,947,078 

Auguit S1,3Gl,tOB 

September 66.027,407 

October !3-!!MI! 

Deoembar . 
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iwo. 

nunuuT t4S,SH,Sit 

rumiuy M.WO.IH 

March Sl,441,>» 

April GO,l».SBI 
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AnU S5,STT,<4I October M.TIMM 

WHy 6M4»,n» Norembw »o,bm,iBT 

— — ..™..- D^cMnbw 7M1S.TM 

IWW. _ 

JMIWT7 «8,»ll,m 

PebniMT T0,S47.TBI 

Mmrch W,l*«.01» 

April 7J,840.»0» 

May 70.741.111 

June 76,610.401 

July 7I,*4I.7S1 

-- AuKUit TI.G«l,gU 

E>,7eO,ll> September 79,465.000 

April Eg.e4».l70 Octobm- g4,l»,elS 

Uav GT,SGT,174 November S4.4E1,SM 

June (0,0>g,4gO Decamber 7T,E04,SM 

July B»,B7S.»S0 i,og. 

AuBUet S0.nT,OT4 jinuirT |M,m,«l 

September 6«,T»B.9ej s^Kiry OS^Hg.OTl 

Octobw 7i,!M,IO« March «,047,MI 

Noyember 09.428.981 "utU.. M.711.W 

Obeember ■4,G07,)»4 May 17,770.011 
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October SS,B2g.9T3 

NoTenber 84.497.(41 

~MWllber 80,674.144 

IMS. 
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July E7,Eet,e<E 
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October 70,480,811 

NoVMDber 87,416.688 
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December 7S,0t8,2M 



With this Bboald be contragted the note ieeaes of the national 
banks by montha during the aame pctriod : 
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November 8G0,47(,834 

December 184.164.614 
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July 11I,STD,S50 

Ausuat 41T,I4E,4gT 

S«ptembar 41 g,fi8T.9T4 Jooa f Ol.SM.GII 

October 420,428.534 JOtf aDS.Tgl.lH 

Movamber 41R,eiO,lg3 Auifnat BOS.SSG.Sgl 

Docember 4Sl.lD6,m Saptaniber E04.a6S,»l 

lIQi October 10S,9g7,lH 

January t4iG 1(1 Dig November •09,980,486 

Pabruary «BgS76« Dacamber S5a,tli.lU 

March 430,t»,I10 IHg. 
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July 44>,»E.0S4 _„,,, 

Auguat 460.SI>»,gSg K", 



!:I'!:H.: March 096,174.619 

'"*"'"'" April fl9S,40T.I6S 

Hay «9T.646.«9i 

June BB8.44S.E17 

July S»8.»t.91T 

Auruat 68!.agg.»l 

Septembu- a8G.Sit.10g 

October 676,611.3X7 

January MM.TM.lEg NOTetnbar 615.844.987 

Pabruary 467. 432.868 December 6(7,178.177 

March 4(9.206.840 igog 



September 463.616,773 

October tSfi,a79,408 

November 167.181,600 

Dacamber 4(0,«79.07E 
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J^»rll a»«,iiee,»B7 

May 56(,(4S,I81 

June £69,119,(60 

July £61,113,360 

Atieuat 661,481,046 

Septambar 669,852,308 

October 673.908.108 

November 683.171,96: 

Daoember 693.186.649 

1907. 



October 702,807.46* 

November 703.94O.SE7 

Deeamber 707.438,467 

1910 

January 8708,101,111 

7»brUBry 701,879.813 

March 710.011.688 

April 71I.21«,331 

May 718.4(1.686 

June 711.141,811 

July 716,410,711 

Aucuat 711,029,468 

Septambar ■. 717.111,061 

October 710,79G.S0C 

Novembar 724,l74.»a 



From the showing thus made it is clear tliat a very importaot 
diBtinction ia to be recognized between the course followed by 
national banks of the United States and those of Canada. Thin 
difference is found in what ie called the seasonal Tariatioo. In 
countries whose agricultural and industrial systems are organized 
aa are those of the United States and Canada, the demand for note 
currency varies a good deal with the season of the year. In the 
spring and auhunn, there are ordinarily periods of largely increased 
demand for currency which should be met by enlarged not« issues 
followed by corresponding shrinkage when the demand for the 
notes is past. In every country with an elastic bank cnrrency) this 
kind of seasonal varistion or fluctuation occurs, the notes moving 
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in regular navea with high and tow periods at correopnadiiig sea- 
eoQS of the year. This is not the case in the United States, nor 
can it be BO where bonds are used as a basia for the notes. Where 
they are bo nsed, the conditions which control note issue and the 
amoniit kept outetanding ore different from those which depend 
purely upon the current condition of business and upon its de- 
mands for accommodation. This lack of relation will be universally 
found wherever bank loans are taken in the form of notes. 

§8. We have already noted the legal requirements which direct 
that no bank ^all take out notes without having bonds of the nation- 
al government to an equal amount for deposit at Washington as se- 
eurity. This, in itself, at once limits the gross amount of notes Boiatlon 
that can be iesued to a sum equal to the gross total of bonds in 
existence. In practice, the amount which can be issued ia much 
more limited, since not all national bonds that have been sold by 
the government are available for use by the banks in securing their 
currency. Considerable quantities of them are held by private in- 
dividuals, or fiduciary concerns, as a means of investment. It has 
been an increasing practice in providing for the investment of cer- 
tain classes of trust funds to require that they be used in the pur- 
chase of government bonds. Thus the amount of bonds avaOable 
for use in protecting circulation is ehriuking, and at times this 
redaction in the available amount has proved serious. 

Moreover, it has been the practice of the government under 
&e act of June 3, 1864, to require that government bonds to an 
equal amount be deposited by the banks with the Treasury De- 
partment, whenever that department makes deposits of funds with 
the national banks (as it ie permitted to by the law).* In times 
when a large Treasury sarplus existp, the demand for bonds for this Sled 
purpose is often great, and, in proportion as the bonds are thus For 
taken up, the quantity available for use behind note-issues falls oopoiitii 
oft. The Treasury is likely to be the custodian of large SQrplas 
revenues in periods of business prosperity when there is a strong 
demand for accommodation at the banks and incidentally for cur- 
rency. These are precisely the occasions when national bank notes 
would probably increase if they were allowed to do so without arti- 
ficial restriction. Yet these are also the occasions when the sup- 
ply of bonds is limited by reason of their use as a protection for 
public deposits. 
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After the panic of 1S07, it was found that nearly all gorern- 

ment bonds were deposited with the Treaenr; either behind notea 

or to secure deposits of public funds, and Ocngress then relaxed 

the reqairementfl as to the kind of bonds to be held behind public 

deposits 80 as to permit the enhstitution of other secorities in place 

NotM <*^ them. This, however, had already been done vithont express 

LImitttd by warrant by Secretaries of the Treaaurr from time to time, in order 

Supply of J r 

Bond! to release goremment bonds from behind public deposits that they 

might be used as a basis for the issue of bank notes. The fact re- 

msins that an effective limitation upon the amount of notes issued 

exists, and Oiat this limitation has been important in the paat and 

might become so at any time in the future. 

Id Fehmary, 1911, Congress passed an act permitting, for 
reasons which we shall consider elsewhere, the sale of new issoea 
of United States bonds without the circulation privilege. Thus 
again the absolute limitation npon the amount of notea which can 
be issued on the strength of bonds is emphasized. 

§9. The maximum limitation upon the qaantit^ of the notes 

which could be issned in case of necessity is, however, unimportant 

as compared with the limitation which is afforded by the cost of 

Notu ^^^ bonds and the other obstacles to their nse as a basis for notes. 

Umltod by United States two per cent bonds which are now outstanding to the 

Bonfto* extent of more than $730,000,000 constitute the principal class of 

security used to protect bonk notes.^ At present these bonds are 

selling at but little more than par, bat there have been times (dnr> 

ing 1902) when their valne has risen as high as 108 or 109. In 

the event of a severe shortage of currency they would probably rise 

again to a considerable premium.* 

■Tha iMQd* on d«poaIt on Naremb«r I. IStl, to aMur* clrculkUon wm* 
■■ ((diowa: 

On DapcMlt 

On Deposit (a to Be- Nmtlonal BuikNat«a 

Kind* of Bonds Per Secure Nat'l eur« PubUo of Ilacb DsDOmlna- 

oa Deposit. Cent. Bank Notes. DepoaltB. tlon OutatkodlMs. 

D. B. Loan of 191G... 4 t 21.S54,S0a t 1, '41.000 t I I 141,(1) 

U. B. iMma of ISOS-lBlg 1 IB.lSl.MO 4.1M.S(m t l«4.3ia 

U. a. Consols ol 19S0 3 BRl.OOCCDO IS.fli.VM B 146,500.110 

U. S. Panama of ISSe 1 Gl.TfiO.SOO 1,111, BOO 10 lEE.lSD.tlB 

D. 8. Panama of 1»SB I £8,149,740 711.0OD 10 ltO,»l,EgO 

U.S. Panama of 11(1 1 ll.E2«,0OO EO ll.ITI.UD 

PbtUppIn* Loan* 4 4,717,000 100 tS,9M,«00 

Porto Rico Loase.... 4 7E4,00a EOO OO.MM 

DIMHct of Columbia, LIS 871,000 1,000 >S.000 

TsTTitorr or Haifali. .Vartotia ISE.OOO Fraction- 

al parte.. 40,101 

Pblllpplne RallwBT... 4 14O00 

8t»t«, City and Bdlr'd. Various 2.«1S,000 Total. . . .1744,116,1)1 

Laaa •E.OIO.EU 

Total 1714,170,110 140,581,700 

, . f7ii,iv,nt 

Tlaport of eacretarr of the Treasury, IMI, p, E. CiOO'jlc 



PREMIUMS ON BONDS 13S 

The three per cent bonds, even without the circniation prlv- 
il^, commfind a premium of Zy^ per cent today, and such of the 
isBuee bearing a higher rate of interest as are still in circniation 
of coarse sell at an even higher rate. Whenever banks are obliged 
to pnrcihaae bonds in order to secure issnes of carrenc; thereon, 
the; find the price of the bonds an important consideration. Under 
existing law the maximum amount of notes which can be issued on 
a bond of the par value of $1,000 is $1,000. Upon the som which 
has to be invested in a bond bearing a premium, there is therefore a 
loss caused hj locking np the premium. Thus, if the bond sells at 
105, the bank which purchases it for deposit behind notes must 
pay $105 in lawful money of some kind, and will get in return only 
$100 of notes after it has deposited the bond with the Treasniy. 
Moreover, such a transaction involves the bank in the necessi^ of 
investing at least $100 of its funds in a security which will yield 
it bat 2 per cent on par, and even less on the real investment 

The practice in many cases is, of course, that of borrowing the 
bonds from those who own them, the owners in such cases being 
willing to lend them for use in this way in return for a considera* 
tion. The point is interesting as a matter of technical practice, bnt 
does not alter the real facts in the case. The amount which mart 
be paid for the use of the bonds by the banks which borrow them 
is enough to put the institutions in as unfavorable a position as if 
they had purchased the securities at the outset. 

Supposing that the bank is able to lend the notes thus taken 
ont immediately, it will secure a return of but 2 per cent on $100 
pins the going rate of interest — say 6 per cent — on the $100 of 
notes. From this earning it will have to deduct the cost of main- 
taining an adequate reserve of suitable amount behind the notes email 
for their cnrrent redemption, the cost of depositing a 5 per cent [^"ll'" 
redemption fund with the Treasury (keeping it idle and unpro- Note> 
dnctive so long as the money is there held) , and the cost of engrav- 
ing and printing the notes, as well as the pro rata share of the 
expenses of operating the bank. Due to these conditions, banks 
find little profit in note issue at the present time. An estimate 
of the cost of note issue, ignoring the cost of reserve, is given as 
follows by the Comptroller i 
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THE WEAKENING OF RESERVES 137 

it ahould be underatood, hoireTer, that in thus 'ximpatiiig tha 
cost of getting out the notsB only a lery oarrow method has been 
employed. Alt&ou^ the mode of computation of the profit on 
notes followed is that adopted by the Comptavller of the Currency, 
it remains trae that this ie not the way in which a banker should 
compute the cost of tlie bond deposit system as determining the 
amount of notes he could issue. The real cost to him of using his eondi 
funds for the purchase of bonds, and thns for ttie getting out of Limit 
the notes, is the amount ol bank credit which he is obliged to fore- p^JJjJJpof 
go by reason of the necessity he is under of getting out his notes • Bank 
in Uiis way. As is well known, a bank ie obliged to hold a given 
sum of resenre money as the basis for perhaps four or five times 
tbat amount of bank credit. That ie to say, an institution which 
has $1,000 of gold can, if tliere is a demand for the fundn, and if 
borrowers draw nothing from their accounts, make loans at the 
outside, to the extent of $4,000 or $5,000, giving the borrowers 
credit for that amount on its books. If the $1,000 must be used 
for the purpose of buying bonds upon which to base an issue of 
notes, its reserve is weakened to that extent. Even Uiough it be 
released from the necessity of maintaining a reserve in the ordi- 
nary sense behind the notes, because of the fact that they are 
so fully protected by bonds, it still has to forego the genuine 
banking profit, which comes from the use of the money aa a re- 
serve basis to support loans of credit to customers. It is ihis which 
mnst be regarded as the true test, therefore, of the cost of note 
issues. 

§10. One further phase of the inadequacy of the national 
bank circulation ie seen in the extreme delay which is necessary in 
order to get out bank notes. Under the old system of bank-note 
issue, which prevailed prior to the passage of the Aldrich-Yree- 
land act (and which prevails to-day except in so far as special iBsnes 
of notes have been proYided for by that law), much time was re- Note* Not 
quired to secure amiseue of bank currency. It was necessary to 3111^'^'*' 
have an application for currency filed with the Comptroller, and 
then to have the currency printed, dried, and sent back to the bank, 
which in the meantime was obliged to get the bonds to deposit be* 
hind the new notes as security. This process requires at the nar- 
rowest computation 21 days, and where currency has to be shipped 
to distant points a much longer period is requisite. It is clear, 
then, that no speedy issue of notes can be hoped for even under 
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138 EMERGENCY CUERENCY ACT 

the supposition that the banks which desire to take out the Dotea 
have in their possession the bonds vhich are tcqaired for their 
protection. On the controiy, it is certain that under the most far- . 
orable drcnmstsnces three or four weeks must elapse before the 
notes can be issued. 

The Aldrieh-Vreeland law provided for the printing of $600,- 
000,000 of emergency cnrrency which is kept stored in Waehing- 
ton and could be issued without delay in the event of a call for it 
by banks. Banks, however, are not willing to pay the tax which the 
issue of this emergency currency necessitates and therefore they are 
still condemned to the long delay involved in getting out notes -aoAer 
the original note-iasue provisions. Moreover, in most instances, the 
bonds ne not in possession of the banks at the time when thqr 
want to take out the currency. They most bay them or, as is usu- 
ally the case, must borrow them from others. If there is a short- 
age of bonda in the market this may cause a still longer delay. 

The unfortunate effects of the inelasticity of the national bonk 
currency are seen at their worst in times of panic and were prob- 
ably never better exemplified than during the atringency of 19p7 
and the months succeeding it. Every effort was made during the 
latter part of 1907 to secure an expansion of the currency. The 
Inelartlclty '^^'K'** **' t^* crisis came late in October. In November, the i»- 
ofBank crease woe more than $46,000,000, while in December it was 

JIJ"* '" more than $83,000,000. This enlargement was brought about by 
very severe effort, and while some of it was obtained in time to 
grant a certain amount of relief from currency stringency, the bulk 
of it did not get out into circulation until too late to do mnch 
good. It would have been natural to expect that, because of this 
condition of affairs, there would have been a rapid retirement of 
such currency when the stringency was over. At each times, there 
is always a large shrinkage in commercial credits and the period 
after the panic of 1907 was no exception. This is seen by the fact 
that there was a decrease of 33 per cent in clearing-house exchanges 
for March, 1908, as compared with March, 1907; while for the 
first quarter of 1908 the clearing-house shrinkage was 28 per cent 
as compared with the preceding year. But at this time, when com- 
mercial credits were shrinking, national bank notes continued very 
redundant, actually growing by more than $8,000,000 during the 
first months of 1908. 

The increase in notes was largely due to the organization of 
^~- new banks and the issue of currency to institutions, which bad 
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BELATIOir TO NATIONAL DEBT 13a 

applied for it, but had not obtained what they wanted during the 
actual Btringency. These tendencies to increase should have been 
rastly more than offset by Bbrinkages due to the retirement of old 
bank notee or notes issued during the panic ; but there was no such 
contraction. The currency continued upon on sbnonual level for 
ft great while. The difficulty with the national bank currency has 
been smnmed up by Mr. A. D. Noyes in the following manner :* 

"The sum of the whole matter 1b that under the ezlBtlnK system ot 
bank Botes based npon Eoveminent bonds, normal and authentic expan- 
slon and contraction of the cnrrencr. In TaBpaaaa to needs of trade, Is 
flatly fmposBlble. The currency supply may be greatly enlarged In the 
dull midsummer months and suddenly contracted when the actlre 
antnmn fanslnees season begins. It may increase rapidly at a time 
when trade reaction has reduced to a minimum the necessities for even 
the existing bank note supply, or It may be as rapidly reduced when 
large barrests, full employment of labor, and active hand-to-hand use 
ot currency, most need a larger circulating medium. That there U no 
runedy for this abnormal situation, except the substitution of some 
other system for that which preacrtbes the United States Oovemment 
bond as a basis for bank note issues, erery economist at all familiar 
with the question ^rees." 

§11. The unsatisfactory character of the national bank-note 
currency has been one of the few things about the system that have 
been uniTersally recognized and agreed to. There is hardly any criticism 
support for. the present system of issuing the currency. Even those of 
who look apoD it as haying been heretofore a measurably success- " ^'" 
fol experiment in oote issue recognize that it ia not poBsible to con- 
tinue a system which would imply the existence of a national debt. 
While of course there is no positiye sssurance as to the future his- 
tory of the debt of the Unit«d States, it is a fact that very large 
debt reductions have been made since the civil war, and that they 
may be hoped for in the future. It is also true that on not a few oo- 
casions when the debt might have been curtailed. Treasury authori- 
ties have stayed their hands because of a desire not to limit tKe 
basis of national hank currency in an undue degree. They have 
therefore opposed the purchase of bonds at times when funds were 
avaUable for that purpose and might readily have been devoted to it 
Even if it were sure that the bonds would continue to exist in 
Hobstantial amount, it would also be true that the problems con* 
nected with note issue have been found to be decidedly more seri- 
Hlatory ot tlie National Bank Cuircnoy. p. iO, National Monatary 
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140 BETENTION OP LONO-SECUEED ISSUES 

ous because of the operations on bonda growing out oi the uae of 
ancli Becnrities oa trust inveatments and the like. The problem of 
goTemment depoaita in banks has further tended to enhance thK 
difficult; since it has appeared that the depositing of public funds 
upon a pledge of bonds exerted a strong constricting influence upon 
the carrencj at precisely the periods when expansion vaa wanted 
and vice versa. For theee reasons even those who hare been willing 
to accept theoretically the, idea of bond security behind bank notes 
have not been willing to accept a basis which implied dependence 
upon government bonds under existing conditions. 

This iias raised the question whether it la not pofisible to re- 
tain a bond secured circulation by employing other classes of bonda 
as security behind the notes. The question was answered by Con- 
gress tentatively in the Aldrich-Yreeland law, which, besides a provi- 
sion that notes might be issued under specified conditions by na- 
tional currency asaociatione, also contained a provision that notes 
might be issued direct to banks by the Treasury Department, pro- 
vided that die banks would deposit with the Treasury other hoods 
of specilied classes. Of course it was seen that this greatly increased 
the danger of issues of notes based upon bonds of an "nutside" 
character. These issues would necessarily tend to displace gold, 
because they are not issued in response to business demand, but in 
order io earn profits from the investment in bonds which backed 
them, combined with the interest on the loans through which they 
were forced into circulation. Consequently the Aldrich-Vreeland 
law provided for a heavy tax on such note issues and a like provi- 
sion has been carried in nearly every su^estion for banking reform 
that has been put forward within recent years. 

It has been seen that the question of redemption — rapid and 
thorough— or of some other means of insuring the retirement of 
the notes was a fundamental prerequisite if safety was to be in any 
way ensured. Consequently the proposal to retain the bond-secured 
basis for the currency by allowing the substitution of other bonds 
has received only a very qualified approval from those who were 
friendly to the general ideas of the national banking system. 

The question has been greatly broadened by the decrease in 
the stress that competent students have been disposed to place upon 
the note question, owing to the more extensive study of banking 
problems that has been undertaken within recent years. There has 
been a tendency to consider the note-issue question as identical wiUi 
Lj,a,;,„uL,, Google 
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the qneBtion of other forma of bank credit and to endeaTor toaacer- 
t&in how Buch credit forms should be treated in order to aecun 
proper assurance of safety, aa well aa proper redemption, contrac- 
tion and expansion of notes along with other means of extending 
accommodation. Altogether the aubject has lost the special char- 
acter which it possessed ae long as the national banking system was 
regarded as satisfactory in other particulars. 

The note issue problem has now become a part of the general 
banking diacasEion. In popular talk alraut qnestiong of cnrrencj 
and banking in general, however, there continues to be a good deal 
of over-emphasis upon the note question, and the fear is repeatedly 
expressed that if tiie exercise of the note iseue function is not re- 
stricted in some exceptional way, what is called "inflation" will 
result The problem of inflation is as serious in connection with 
other forms of bank credit as it is with notes. It is worthy, there- 
fore, to be considered in a separate chapter. 
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INFLATION AND OVER-EXPANSION 

Fear of Inflation — 2. How Inflation la Revealed and Prodnoed — 
3. Safeguards Hegardlng Inrestinenta and Redemption— 4- Re- 
garding Adequate Reaerrea — 6. Limitation of Note laanea — 6. 
The National Reserve Association and Inflation — 7. Fear Tbat 
ttte National Reserve Association Will Stimulate Inflation — 8. 
Inflation, nieoreUcallf Imaginable, But Not Possible. 
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§1. In ctirrent diacnesioDB of banking, there ia an almost 
invariable expression of fear lest anj particular plan that is pro- 
posed may lead to what ie called "over-expansion." This term 
ie Bometimes used interchangeably with the expression, "inflation." 
The two are practically synonymous as employed in current argu- 
ment on the subject of banking, and there ia general agreement 
that they constitute a serious menace to soundness in the manage- 
ment of any system which offers a field for them. It is, there- 
fore, considered a test of any s^tem of banking to ascertain 
whether it affords an undue opportunity for this expansion or 
inflation. In former chapters reference has been made to inflation 
in connection with note-currency, and it has been pointed out tbat 
the proper protection of the credit-granting operation avoids the 
danger of Uiis over-expansion or inflation. It is now, however, 
necessary to explain in greater detail the methods by which sncb 
inflation is to be guarded against. 



Inflatlen 
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§S. Inflation or over-expansion is ordinarily revealed in the 
condition of banks. It exists in the case of an individual bank 
when, through loans, discounts or other investments, it has created 
against itself demand obligations in the form of book credits or 
notes which it is unable easily and readily to liqnidate as the need 
for SQch liquidation appears. When such conditions are common 
to the banks of an entire community or country, there exists local 
or national inflation or over-expansion, a condition which is quite 
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certain to end in a crisis, or, at any rate, in prolonged business 
depressioD. 

In order clearl; to reveal the manner in which mtch con- 
ditions may be, and usually are, bronght about, we must dis- 
tingoikh two fonctionH of commercial banks and note the mefuu 
arailable for performing tbem. 

The moBt fnndamental of these is their service as local, na- 
tional and international bookkeepers in the cnrrent exchange of 
all kinds of goods and products. For such exchanges time is re- 
quired and credit is often wanted to bridge over these time gaps. 
ThoB, the fanner needs goods of various kinds during the period Camm«r> 
of the growth of the crops, by the sale of which be must pay for ,• National 
the goods ; the manufacturer must buy raw materials, pay his work- ■"'' 'nt«^ 
men and meet Tarioos other expeuBes during the . time required Book- 
for the manufacture of the goods, by the sale of which he must '''OP*'^ 
ultimately pay these bills; the wholesaler must buy goods con- 
siderably in advance of the date of selling and receiving payment 
for them; and the same may he said of the retailer and of every 
link in our complicated chain of cooperative production. 

In the last analysis this function of commercial banks resolves 
itself into a process of bookkeeping by which the purchases and 
sales between the people of a given community, between those of 
different communities and between nations, are offset against each 
other in the form of debits and credits. Promissory notes, time 
bills of exchange, checks, drafts and bank notes, represent simply 
different stepa in this process of bookkeeping. 

Another function of banks is their service as intermediaries 
in the investment of capital. In this capacity they receive people's 
savings, which they credit as time deposits, and LDvest them directly 
or indirectly in the farms, factories, railroads and other industrial 
Miterprises of the world, or in its homes, public buildings, wharves, 
etc. 

It should be carefully noted that these two functions differ inflation 
esaenti&ll; and that a bulk's means for performing them come f'^l"^'' 
from different sources. In the one case it is balancing on its books fusion of 
the current purchases and sales of its constituents; In the other, Commorolal 
it is balancing their savings against permanent investments. Dif- invottmont 
fienlty arises in the form of inflation or over-ezpansion when the 8«curitle« 
latter bosiness is confused with the former in such a manner that 
the banks overlook the fact that they cannot safely put into P^.^L. 
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maneDt ioTeBtmeots more than the savings entrneted to them. 
If the? exchange their own demand obligatiooB agaisst investment 
secnritiea, there will be forthcoming no offeeta, except the annnal 
profits from ttie enterprieea to which the inveetmenta were made, 
and it will take several years for ench offsets to become complete. 
Meantime, they will be called upon to liquidate tlie credits they 
have granted and they will lack the necessary meana. 

In the performance of the function of balancing pnrchasee 
against sales, inflation can only arise when the exchange machinery 
is not complete, or when it is out of order, or when the banks have 
miscalculated, or failed to note the propoiilon established by the 
habits of the community between the volume of transactions effected 
by means of cash and those effected by meana of bank devices. 

In order that this balancing of purchases against Bales may be 
complete, clearing arrangements must be established between the 
banks in all parts of the commercial world, which will work con- 
tinuously and perfectly. To the extent that these arrangements are 
incomplete, or fail to work, banks are certain to be called apon to 
liquidate their demand obligations in money. The fact that not 
all purchases and sales are represented on the hooks of the banks, 
some being effected by means of money and credit supplied by 
other agencies, also renders this process of bookkeeping incomplete 
and subjects banks to demands for cash. It is at this point tiiat the 
necessty for cash reserves becomes apparent; and then it becomes 
evident that « failure to maintain such reserves in proper volume 
results in inflation. 

§3. In order to protect the commnnity against inflation or 
over^-expansion, therefore, safeguards must be devised to (1) prevent 
banka from tying up more than their savings deposits and their 
capital and sarplus in investment securities and (2) to prevent their 
maintenance of inadequate reser\-es. Some of the means to these 
ends are direct and others are indirect in their operation. 

The chief of the direct means is legislative reguIatioD of the 
proportion of a. bank's resources that may be loaned on investment 
securities and the enforcement of such laws by rigid systems of 
inspection and supervision. In the past, such legislation has been 
faulty and incomplete, partly because of the difficnltv of aetting 
up a practicable standard for distinguishing between commercial 
and investment eecarities, and partly, probably chiefly, because the 
importance of this distinction has not been underetopd. 
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Aa samples of the kind of legietation here under consideTatioD 
may be cited the proTisionB of our national bank act and of many 
of OUT state banking acts prohibiting inveetments in real-estat« and 
prohibiting, or limiting, investments on real-estate security as col- 
lateral In France and Qermany the statutes regulative of the IIItMtratlon 
Bank of Prance and the Imperial Bank, respectively, limit the u„fiuJloni 
bills which these banks may purchase to those which mature in 
not more than ninety days and vhich are secured by at least two 
names of solvent persons, and, in the case of the former bank, by 
an additional endorsement or b; high-grade collateral. In the 
case of the Imperial Bank, the requirement is also made that the 
bank must hold enough of euch bills to cover, together with its 
cash, the entire amount of its note ieeues and that the proportion 
of cash must not be less than 33% per cent. 

In our legislation no direct attempt has been made to draw a 
line between commercial and investment paper; but the French and 
German legislation aims to accomplish this end, the theory being 
that the great bulk of short-time paper is commercial. The only A Potstbie 
step beyond that taken by the Qerman and French legislators *^^?_ 
that could probably effectively be taken by legislative bodies is the 
cuefnl definition by statute of the two categories of paper and 
the fixing of the proportion of each kind that a bank might accept 
in accordance with the proportion between commercial and savings 
deposits, adding to the latter the bank's capital ami surplus funds. 

The enforcement of such laws by inspection and supervision 
is difficult and can only be successful when backed by sound judg- 
ment, good will and good business methods on the part of bank enforc*- 
oflBcials. The organization of efBcient credit departments in large J*"' 9* 
banks and personal investigation by loaning officers of the use to 
be made of borrowed funds, backed by frequent consultation of up- 
to^te balance sheets in smaller banks, are essential. 

Another direct means is the provision of as complete clearing 
arrangements as possible. Checks, drafts and bank notes are docu- 
ments essential to the complete posting of the books by which these 
exchange processes are accomplished, and machinery mnst exist 
for securing the speedy recording on the books of banks of the 
debit and credit operations they represent. 

For the clearing of checks and drafts elaborate machinery has 
been developed all over the world, mostly by the voluntary action 
of banks themselves. In this country clearing houses do the work , 
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for the banks of the cities in vhich Qiej sre located, and, vheie 
Ctcarino clearing houses do not exist, daily clearings are effected by the 
of Chacki direct exchange of checks hetween the banks themselTes. Between 
different locslitiea and between this and other countries, the work 
of clearing is accomplished by the correspondence system. In 
Europe the central banks with their branches play an important 
Tole, especially in inter-municipal and international clearing. 

The clearing of bank notes is a more difficult problem. Be- 
ing in form suitable for use as haad-to-haud currency, the public 
CiMring of ^°^ °°^ ^"^^ ^^ ^""^ motive for returning them to the banks 
Bank NotM as they do in the case of checks and drafts, and, when they are 
presented at any other, than the bank of issue, the. receiving bank 
does not always have a strong motive for presenting them for re- 
demption to the issuing bank. Especially is this the case where 
the issue privilege is monopolized by a single bank and where 
other banks are permitted to count such notes as a part of thtti 



Regarding this matter of the motive back of the presentation 

of notes for redemption, it should not be forgotten, however, that, 

eo far as the public is concerned, in the United States at least, 

all forms of currency are constantly passing in and out of the 

banks. It is not the custom in tiiis country for people to hoard 

th* Pn- ^ money or to carry large amounts of it around on their persons. 

Mntation of The desire of most people to avoid the danger of loss and theft, or 

Radamptian ^0 receive the interest everywhere paid on savings deposits, is 

sufficient in most cases to bring the money back to the banks in a 

comparatively short period of time, 

The case is somewhat different as regards the motive of a 
receiving bank in presenting for redemption the notee of 
another bank. Here the question is one primarily of the profit* 
ablenees and the limitations on issues. If a bank has power to 
issue notes freely and finds it profitable and easy so to do, it will 
return for redemption the notes of other institutions and use its 
own in their place. The sluggishness of redemption under our 
national banking system is due chiefly to the very small profits 
that are obtainable through the issue of notes, to the difficulty of 
procuring bonds to deposit as security, and to the time and ex- 
pense involved in our machinery of redemption. In the early 
history of New England, when her banks were issuing notes against 
commercial assets and the Suffolk system supplied easily acceaaible 
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and inezpensiTe macbiner; for redemption, bank notes were re- 
deemed on the average about ten timea a year. 

When all note ieeaa proceed from a single institution the re- 
demption of notes ia primarily a problem of reserves and of the 
exchange of one form of money for another. If the non-iasuing R«d«mptl»n 
banks are obliged to keep currency locked up in their vaults be- ^un Ar« 
cause they are compelled bo to do by law, or because of the difBcnlty Centraiuad 
of obtaining it in time of need, bank notes are as likely to be kept 
under lock and key as any other form of currency, and so redemp- 
tion will be sluggish. If, on the other hand, banks can easily and 
quickly secure currency by rediscounts, they will £nd it profitable 
to hold as '*8ecoDdary" reserves interest-bearing rediscountable 
paper rather than currency, and the latter, including bank notes, 
will flow into the vaults of the reserve-holding institution or institu- 
tions. 

Another motive for redemption under a system of iesue by a 
single institution is the desire to exchange one kind of currency or 
money for another. In Europe gold is commonly obtained for ex- DmIk to 
port or other purposes by the presentation of bank notes for re- q!J^*'p'*2!1 
demption. This is an almost universal practice io England and of Currency 
it is common in Qennany and France. It is sometimes interfered ■*'■*''•**'*•'■ 
with in Germany by the inauguration of a restrictive policy by the 
Imperial Bank, and in France by the legal privilege enjoyed by the 
Bank of France of redeeming its notes in silver five franc pieces. 

The desire to exchange bank notes for other forms of currency 
is promoted by the issue of the notes in denominations too large 
for convenient use by the general public. In that case banks can- 
not use them as till money except in small quantities, and speedily 
send them in to the reserve-holding institution for credit or for 
exchange for currency of lower denominations, 

§4. Other direct methods of guarding against inflation pertain 
to the maintenance of adequate reserves. In most countries this 
matter is left to the voluntary action of the baBks themselves, the RMorv«a a> 
theory apparently being that their self-interest is a sufficiently ■ ^*}'^ 
strong motive to this end and that they alone have the knowl- infiatten 
edge and means necessary for a proper solution of the problem. 
In the United States we have attempted to secure this end by laws 
which flx a minimum below which banks are not permitted to 
allow their reserves to fall and prescribe the elements of which 
they most consist Lj,am„uL,,CiOO>jIc 
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In other portions of this book the evils and diBsdvantageB 
of OQT system have been portrayed. Suffice it here to note what 
constitut«B adequate reserree and what are the means arailable for 
their maintenance. 

Beservee are adequate when tfaey enable banks to meet all the 
demands for cash normally made upon them and likely to be made 
upon them on extraordinary occasions. The demands for cash 
normally and r^nlarly made upon them are determined by the 
habits of their communities relative to the use of hand-to-hand 
money as distinguished from checks; and these habits are the re- 
sult partly of tradition and long continued use and partly of the 
fact that for many purposes hand-to-hand money is more conven- 
ient than checks. These cash demands come from banks' r^ulai 
customers in the form of the presentation of checks for encashment^ 
and in the form of demands from other banks for the settlement of 
balances either through clearing-houscB or by the direct presenta- 
tion of claims. Their magnitude and fluctuations are made known 
to the banks by experience. There are, of course, irregnlarities 
which cannot be foreseen and which cannot be exactly calculated, 
but these usually form but a small percentage of the total. 

Extraordinary demands usually arise from the shattering of 
credit, from unforeseen changes in the volume of business trans- 
acted, from tmusnal events, such as wars, the payment of indemni- 
ties, etc., and in the United States also from the operations of onr 
independent treasury system. 

Demands for cash, whether ordinary or extraordinary, must 
be met by the gold and silver coin already in circulation, by the 
new supplies resulting from the ou^nt of gold and silver mines and 
bron^t to or purchased by mints, by notes supplied by govern- 
ments, and by bank notes. In the case of the United States, some 
of these elements, especially government not«8 and silver coin, are 
limited in various ways by legislation, and losses or gains of specie 
may result from fluctuations in the balance between the imports 
and the exports of gold or other forms of money. These funds 
pass into the banks by the ordinary process of deposit, and, as has 
already been noted, the greater part of the supply is in an almost 
constant state of circulation through them. 

There is no inherent diSBculty in the banks securing an 
adequate supply of hand-to-hand money, provided the bank note 
element is based on commercial assets. In that cx^, if the re- 
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demption system hereinbefore discuBsed u complete uid works 
perfectly, it will expand and contract automatically so as to render 

the entire volume of currency just sufficient to meet the needs. 5fil***.*' 
T,,„ , . . , , ■ 1 DiiTiculty In 

DimcultieB in the maintenance of adequate reserves arise when Maintaining 
such an elastic element is lacking, or when the clearing and re- '^•••'^•^ 
demption systems are inadequate, or when a country curtaib its 
gold supply by a system of fiduciary currency which is purely local 
in its character and which ia bo large in volume as to leave too 
small a place for the local circulation of gold coin. In this latter 
event the banks may find difficulty in meeting their foreign balances, 
which, as a mle, are payable only in the yellow metal. 

§5. As indirect methods of preventing inflation, may be men- 
tioned various plans for the limitation of note issues. In the 
early history of state banking in this country previous to the Civil 
War, especially in New England, laws were enacted limiting the 
amount of notes that might be issued to some percentage of the {.imitation 
capital, as, for example, 100, 13S, or 160. The English Bank 9f Note 
Act of 1844, usually known as the Feel Act, fixed an absolute limit 
beyond which the bank note element in the currency might not be 
expanded, by prescribing that after a date mentioned in the act 
private and joint stock banks might not under any circumstances 
increase their issues and the Bank of England might not increase 
its ieenee beyond £14,000,000, except in exchange for gold, pound 
for pound, or in substitution for the lapsed issues of other banks. 
In this latter case it could increase its issues by two-thirds of 
the amount lapsed, provided the Government, by resolution, should 
give it permission so to do. French law sets a limit beyond which 
the issues of the Bank of France may not go, but in the past it has 
raised the limit several times to meet the growing needs of the 
country for this kind of currency. Our National Banking Act 
limits the issues of national banks to the amount of the paid-up 
capital. 

This kind of legislation has usually been inspired by the hope 
and the expectation that the limitation of note issues would cor- 
respondingly limit the activities of hanks and thus keep them 
within safe bonnds. Sometimes also, especially in the case of the 
Peel Act, other theories and motives have been back of the legbla- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that the mere limitation of the^oolc 
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smouDt of buBJnees a bank ma; do does not neceesarily Afferent 
inflation, because it does not ineuie its choice of the right kind 
of Becurities as inTeetmenta, adequate redemption and clearing 
arrangements, or adequate reserves. Furthermore, the limitation 
of note isenes only leaves the doors wide open for expansion through 
checking accounts and does not, therefore, novadajs seriously re- 
strict a bank's operations. When the earliest of this kind of legis- 
lation was passed, however, deposit banking was in its infancy and 
limitations on note issues were much more effective than they are 
today. 

Another method of restriction which has been favored by some 
reasoners and has found a place in certain banking systems is the 
imposition of a tax upon not« issues beyond a certain point Occa- 
sionally this tax is made progressive, rising as the amount of the 
notes increases and falling as it decreases, until at a designated 
point it is cut off entirely. The purpose of such a tax is to check 
the issue of notes and the corresponding granting of credits by 
making it unprofitable, or, in case the rate of interest is higb 
enough to yield a profit in spite of the tax, to insure the speedy 
retirement of the notes and the contraction of the credits granted 
when the rate of interest falls. 

The tax idea has been adopted in the Qerman banking sys- 
tem, which is probably its best known exemplification. In that 
country notes form the usual medium of exchange. It has, how- 
ever, frequently been urged elsewhere and has been a favorite and 
staple recommendation in the United States as a means of limiting 
the orer-isEuee of bank notes, even though checks drawn on de- 
posits form the usual medium of exchange. In the Aldricb-Vree> 
land law, whose provisions have elsewhere been described, the tax 
plan is applied for the purpose of restricting the issue of "emei^- 
ency currency" therein provided for. The terms of the original 
plan were so extreme in this regard that they provided for a tax 
running as high as 10 per cent per annum if the notes remained 
outstanding long enough. This, it is supposed, would tend to re- 
duce the volume of the currency in circulation. By using the tax 
in conjunction with a reserve requirement, as is done in the Oer- 
man system, it is assumed that an even stronger safeguard is ob- 
tained. Thus, if the notes exceed a certain multiple of the amount 
of reserve on hand, they are to be subjected to a tax which in- 
creases as the relation to the reserve increases. In this event, the 
bank could cut off the tax in either of two ways — by retiring ita 
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drcnlstioQ or by bailding ap its reserve so u to nuke it a larger 
percentage of the outstanding notes. The Aldrich-Vreeland lav 
adopts the cruder plan of simply applying the tax in proportion 
to tiie time the notes stay out, without any reference to the ques- 
tiim whether thay are backed by an increasing amount of coin or 
not. 

§6. In the plans for a National Reaerre Association, sug- 
gested by the Konetaty Commifision, several provisions have a bear- 
ing on this matter of inflation or over-expaosion. In the first place, RMtrlctlon 
it restricts the discounts of the proposed Association to commercial ^u„^ ^^ 
paper and thus strikes at the very heart of the problem. Its book Comincrelal 
credits are not to be protected by any kind of investment paper, *'*"' 
and only that portion of its notes are to be so secured which 
are to be substituted for the present circulation of our national 
banks ; and this condition will last only so long as the Govemment 
bonds, acquired in the process, are retained by the Association. As 
fast as it disposes of these bonds to the investing public, it will 
to some extent subetitate commercial paper for them as a basis for 
its issues. 

Otiier provisions bearing upon this matter are those which con- 
stitute this AsBociation the reserve-holding inetitntion for the en- 
tire country. If the banks of the country generally take advantage 
of the privil^es granted in these provisions, they will cease to cantraliza- 
hold more currency in their vaults than current demands upon tlon of 
them necessitate; and the currency of the country, including its •■•"'•■ 
bank notes, will circnlate through the Reserve Asaociation in the 
manner above indicated. Redemption of notes will thus be anto- 
matic and as r^^ular and frequent as it is in France or Germany. 

The only danger here lies in the poesibiliiy of hoarding by the 
people or by the banks. In that case, bank notes are as likely to be 
hoarded as any other form of currency, nnless their denominations p^aai. 
are so large as to render their nse unlikely by people who are biltty of 
apt to hoard and so large as to supply to banks a motive for send- *** "*" 
ing them in for exchange for other forms of money or for credit. 
Experience, therefore, may suggest the advisability of issuing most 
of the notes of the Association in relatively large denominations. 

Regarding the matter of hoarding, it may be said that there 
is nothing in the plan of the Association, or in its realisation, to 
encourage such a practice. On the contrary, it offers many induce- 
ments of the opposite kind. It will increase the safety of banking 

Lj,a,;,„uL,, Google 
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operatioDg generally and thus the willingneeB of people to entrosi 
their funda to banks, and it viU r«nove from the latt« tiie necee- 
B)^ of keeping cnrreney locked tip in their vanlta as reserrea and 
furnish them induGements to turn over to lite Association Qieir 
surplus supplies. If experience should show that these induce- 
ments need to be made stronger, the Asbociation might agree to 
pa; the expenses of return shipments of its notes. 

It should be noted that the proposed National Reserve Asso- 
ciation will not have the same motive for keeping its notes onfc- 
standing that a bank would have which is managed primarily for 
the earning of dividends for its stockholders. Restricted as it would 
be in the amount of dividends it can declare, its primary motive 
would be to keep the hanking sjratem of the country safe and strong 
and our currency in proper relation to our needs. In the matter 
of the return of its notes for redemption after the need for them 
had passed, its interests would be identical with those of the public. 

The plan of the Monetary Commission, however, does not rely 
upon the self-interest of the AsBociation as an indacement to se^ 
the return of its notes. It provides an additional motive in the 
form of a progressive tax on the notes when they exceed $900,- 
000,000, a sum less than $300,000,000 in excess of the amount of 
National bank notes now outstanding and probably no larger, if it 
is as large, as the country will need in the crop-moving season. 

A further check against excessive issues is provided in the 
requirement that a reserve of 60 per cent of the amount of de- 
posits and notes must be carried in legal tender money, or in lieu 
of such reserves, a heavy tax paid. Moreover, no more notes cmi 
be issued when the gold in the reserves falls below 33^ per cent of 
the note-iPFues. Hence, at that point, borrowing banks demanding 
notes would be refused loans. 

A further check against inflation is provided in the increased 
facilities for clearing offered by the Reserve Association. The local 
associations are to be permitted ia assume clearing functions, and, 
to the extent that they do, the time required for the collection of 
checks will be shortened and their return to the banks upon which 
they are drawn correspondingly hastened. Furthermore, the cen- 
tral oEBce and the branches of the Reserve Association will con- 
stitute additional links in the national bookkeeping process, and 
will oEbet against each other on their books many of the mutual 
claims of banks which now remain unsettled for longs' or shorter 
Lj,a,;,„uL,,LiOOgIc 
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periodfl of tine, and, when they are settled, occasion a considerable 
dooand for cash. 

In this connection should be considered other pTOTiBions which 
topply the Association with the means of replenishing its reserves, 
if the streams of money flowing into ita vaults from regular Mean* of 
Bonrces should at any time be inadequate. These are the provisions ^|^ "" 
which anthorize the Association to deal in foreign bills of exchange 
purchased from other bankers or on foreign markets and to regulate 
its rate of diacount according to its needs. 

Both these provisions will enable the Association to bring gold 
into ita vaults from foreign sources. When its reserves are large, 
it can purchase foreign bills, and it can sell them for gold when 
its supply of money is short. It will probably also be able to 
attract gold by raising its rate of discount. This will certainly 
be poaeible when the volume of bank acceptances becomes large and 
a regular market for them is established. European bankers will 
then invest in them, when the rates are higher than they are at 
home, just ae they now do in London bills. 

Still another feature of the proposed plan for a National Be- 
serve Association deserves mention in connection with this subject 
of inflation, and that is the provision that it shall hold the de- Abolition of 
posits of the federal government. The operation of our independent pendent ' 
treasury system at the present time is a source of embarrassment Troasupy 
to banks because of the uncertainty of its drafts upon, and its con- ^^ 
tribution to, their reserves. By unexpectedly withdrawing reserve? 
from the banks, it leaves them less able to meet their demand lia- 
bilities in cash. It ia thus a cause of inflation, and its abolition, 
so far as concema the holding of the treasury balances, will be a 
saf^pard against this evil. 

Finally, and most important of all checks on over-expansion, 
there ie the increasing rate of discount which the National Reserve 
ABSOciation would charge as its reserves decline. That is, any gen- 
eral tendency to apply to the National Reserve Association for loans 
would directly increase its immediate liabilities in its deposit or 
note items, and thus lower the percentage of cash reserves to these 
liabilities. Automatically the rate of discount to borrowing banks Raiting 
should rise, thus making it more expensive to carry the loan. *'" 
Hence, there would be created a self-interest on the part of the Rata 
borrower to pay oft the loan. Moreover, no speculative accounts 
created for carrying goods which show a tendency to rising prices 
could endure the increasing rates of interest The experience 9^.^oL> 
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Europe shows the influence of the rate of discount In England, 
where conditiouB of banking more nearly resemble our own, the in- 
crease in the rate at the Bank of England at once drives away ap- 
plications for loans, except where absolutely needed. Then, when 
the pressure for loans ceases, the rate of diBcount falls as a matter 
of coarse. Here, then, is the one moat eftective brake which the 
National Reserve Association would apply to prevent over-expan- 
sion. Taken in connection with the other preventives above men- 
tioned there need be no fear of over-expansion, with ordinary intel- 
ligent management and courage. In recent proposals now before 
Congress it is not left to the will of the management to decide when 
the time has arrived to raise the rate. As soon as the reserves fall 
below 50 per cent of the notes and deposits a progressive tax is im- 
posed, which is intended to force the National Reserve Association 
to reimburse itself by raising the rate to the borrower. 

In addition to this provision, the loans to any one subscribing 
bank ahould not exceed its capital ; and none should make accept- 
ances to exceed one-half its capital and sarplus. 

§7. In spite of those safeguards the fear has been expressed 
that the National Beserve Association will promote or atimalate 
inflation. Critics of the plan (of allowing Uie banks to count as 
reserves notes or credits obtained from the Association by redis- 
counting their commercial paper) argue that this easy way of in- 
creasing reserves would lead to an enormous inflation of loans. 
National bank loans are now about six tiroes as large as the re- 
serves, and it is argued that any increase in tiie reserves would re- 
sult in an increase in loans in the same ratio. Banks, when loaned 
up to the limit, could rediscount commercial paper to the amount 
of their capital, and could then pyramid more loans on the basis 
of the notes or credits thus obtained from the Association. The 
operation would be accelerated, it is argued, because the proposed 
transfer to the Association of the greater part of the reserves now 
held by the banks would enable the Association to expand its lia- 
bilities to from two to three times the amount of the cash so re- 
ceived. 

The fear resulting from this argument is based upon the 
failure to distinguish, on the one hand, between the possible and 
the practicable expansion of loans; and, on the other, between the 
kind of loan expansion which results in inflation and that whidi 
does not so result. The above calculatioD measures the extent to 
Lj,a,;,„uL,v Google 
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which the National Beaerve ABSociation might possibly increase 
accommodations to the commerce of the country, but it is no meae- 
are of the extent to which it would be practicable to increase loans 
nnder given conditions. 

If the crops of the conntiy and the output of our mines and 
factories and the incomes and corresponding consumption power of 
our people should increase in proper proportions to each other to 
such an extent that the increased volume of exchangee would re- 
quire for their execution the degree of expansion of loans and de- 
postta indicated in the above calculations, such expansion would 
take place J and it would cany with it no inflation and be in no 
sense dangerous, because in this increased volume of exchange the 
purchases and sales would offset each other on the books of the 
banks just as readily and eaeily as would be the case in a smaller 
volume of exchangee. It is not the magnitude of the number of 
items in the debit and credit accounts of banks that is significant in 
this connecticHi, but the balance between the two, and that balance 
may he just as readily struck when the number ia large as when it 
is small. For instance, loans based on cotton evidenced by ware- 
house receipts could be increased in the autumn to a sujn equal to 
the amount of the crop without resulting in expansion. 

As has been shown in previous paragraphs, the striking of the Rij|!I?.- 
balance is the important thing, and to this end the primary con- Betw«an 
sideration from the banking standpoint is the differentiation between ['J,j'*c^,!f* 
commercial and savings deposits and the fixing of the relation be- merclal 
tween the amount of commercial and investment paper purchased ^"P"*" 
in accordance with the proportion between their magnitudes, modi- 
fied by the capital and surplus funds of the banks themselves. 

But it may be asked, how can the banks be induced or com- 
pelled to observe such distinctions and to shape their practices 
accordingly? So far as supplying inducements is concerned, 
the National Seserve Association will be a mi^ty force. Since 
it will take commercial paper only and will create a national and 
international market for it, the banks will be obliged to make the 
distinction above mentioned and will have the strongest possible 
motive for shaping the practices of their customers accordingly. 
As an aid to this end they will be able to offer them the induce* 
ment of lower rates on such paper. 

So far as compulsion is concerned, the necessity of constantly 
liquidating the book credits banks create, will be quite adequate. 
If a bank makes the mistake of creating too great a volume ^ i 
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credits against investmeDt securities, it will find itself speedily 
cliecked up by adverse clearing-bouse balances and the presenta- 
tion of checks foi encashment, which demands it will find difBculty 
in meeting, even through access to the National Reserve Associa- 
tion, because of the very shortage of commercial paper which lies 
at the basis of the trouble. 

The effective restraint of banks under each conditions will 
be accomplished by the clearing and redemption facilities before 
described. So long as the checks and sight drafts issued in these 
credit operations are speedily returned to the banks against vhich 
they are drawn and the notes issued by the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation are constantly and regularly returned to it for redemption, 
there can be no inflation or over-expansion of loans. It is, there- 
fore, with the perfection or imperfection of these features of the 
plan that the question of inflation is primarily connected. 

Another phase of the inflation fear is presented in the charge 
that the notes of the National Reserve Association wonld displace 
large quantities of gold in our circulation and thus endanger the 
maintenance of our standard of value. This, like the other, may 
he shown to be groundless. 

To the extent that the National Reserve Association assiunes 
the issue privileges of the national banks, and as long as it re- 
tains the bonds purchased in tlie process, its notes will fill the place 
ni^w occupied by the national bank notes, and will not in any 
respect change the existing relation between the gold and the 
fiduciary elements in our currency. The additional untaxed issues 
to be allowed will be no more than adequate to meet the in- 
creased currency demands of the crop-moving and spring-open- 
ing seasons and will be speedily retired by the process of re- 
demption previously described when the need for them has passed. 
There is, therefore, no ground whatever for fear that they will 
displace gold. Indeed, they may occasion an increase in the gold 
supply, since the Association may find it necessary to secure the 
increased reserves required by the importation of gold. The rea- 
son why, under existing law, it may be charged that undesirable 
increases of national bank notes are driving out gold, is that there 
is no effective means of contracting these notes when once issued. 
Ad elastic note circulation which contracts when not needed wonld 
not drive out gold. 

Conditions will not differ essentially if the Association should 
make use of its right further to extend its issues by the payment 
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of the t&z prescribed. Such so ieene would represent a greater or 
lees degree of emergency, would be absorbed by the JncreaBed cur- 
rency demam thus occaeioned, and would be speedily retired when 
this demand disappean. Meantime, as in the previous case, the 
Asaociatlon may have found it necessary to import gold as a means 
of increasing its reserres. 

This fear is doubtless responsible for the suggestion that the 
National Iteserre Association should not be permitted to count as 
reserres any form of mon^ except gold. If, as above jndicat«d, should 
there is no danger of the displacement of gold "by notes of the *^,|^SJ*' 
Association, there seems to be no good reason for placing this Roierv* 
limitation upon it. There may be good grounds for the desire to S°",''jjy,|y 
increase our supply of gold, but there is no reason for shifting the of Qoid 
responsibility for any shortage we may have from the Gongrees 
of the United States where it belongs. Indeed, if it is desirable 
to retain our greenbacks and to preserve, without change in the 
conditions of redemption, our silver coin and silver certificates, it 
is equally desirable that the National Beserve Association should 
be allowed to consider them as reserves. Any other arrangement 
would amount to a discrimination between the different elements 
of our currency, the exact parity between which the Secretary of 
the Treasury is obliged by law to maintain. If Congress ie ready 
to acknowledge that such a discrimination should be made, it should 
proceed at once to the retirement of the greenbacks and to the re- 
duction of our silver currency to a subsidiary basis. Under sucH 
conditions the reserves of the Aiisociation would consist exclusively 
of gold. 

§8. The question may be raised whether a borrowing bank 
should be permitted to count the notes of the National Reserve 
Association in its lawful reserve. It has been generally agreed that 
it should so count its credits on the books of the National Reserve 
Association. Then, why discriminate against the notes? The notes 
of the Issue Department of the Bank of England, as is veil known, 
are counted in the reserve of tbe Banking Department. But the 
conditions there are not the same as here. Moreover, it may be 
urged that the borrowing bank, if allowed to hold the notes of the 
National Beeerre Association in its reserve, would have no motive 
for sending them in for redemption, since they would be as good 
as gold; that the proceeds of one loan in the form of National Ke- 
serve Association notes could as reserves form the basis of addi- i 
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tional loaDB by the BnbBcribing bank from four to sixteen times 
88 much more; and that in a period of 38 days a first loan might 
be made the occasion of a very dangerous pyramid of credit. 

For instance, a bank with a capital of $100,000 might get 
a rediseoimt of $30,000 for 28 days, and place $30,000 of National 
Eeserve Association notes in its reserres. If obliged to keep 25 per 
cent reseiTes, the bank might, it is said, make new loans for $130,- 
Thaoretlcal 000, With the commercial paper thus obtained, the sobscribing 
Pyramidlnii bank might get another rediscount for $70,000 more from the Na- 
Loan*. tional Reserve Association, and add $70,000 more notes to its law- 

ful reserves; and then be enabled to again increase its loans to its 
customers by perhaps $280,000. Thus, on an initial loan of $30,- 
000, the subscribing bank might increase its loans by a total of 
$400,000. If its percentage of reserves were only 15, then the 
total would be much larger. 

In such an instance ae this, it should be noted that expansion 
is as possible with credit accounts on the books of the National Re- 
serve Association, when the outcome of a loan, as it is with Na- 
tional Reserve Association notes. But, it is assumed that the credits 
would not be so expansible, since they must soon be liquidated by 
extinguishing a credit at the National Reserve Association when 
the loan is repaid. But we may take the case of the notes as the 
most extreme case. 

What would be the restrictions on such pyramiding as is de- 
Concrote ^"^^^^ *^°^^ ? ( 1 ) If a rediscount is made directly to the bank (and 
C8M«,the °ot guaranteed by the local association) the loan must be paid 
A-..w«r back within 28 days. (2) The subscribing bank, when expanding 

loans to Its own customers must count upon these customers draw- 
ing down the amounts loaned them, perhaps by 75 per cent. If ao, 
then customers to whom were loaned $400,000 would caU for 
$300,000 of cash from the reserves (or checks from other banks 
would be presented to that amount at the clearing-house). But 
^ bank would have had only $100,000 (equal to its capital) of 
National Reserve Association notes in its reserve. Thafis, the re- 
o^Sl °;,«f"^ (^hich would remain as now) would at 
once hobble the bank from any such pyramiding. In short, iU 

^is chapter. In the example given, the bank having received notes 
to fte amount of its capital ($100,000) would prfbably not ire 

tSZ'Z ^ '""^ """ "^ '"^"^ ^^"^^ •* -««t give up in^l 
days) of more than once or twice the amount of thia^™ , Jf i, 
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nude loans of $200,000, and drafts were made fay cnstoinerB on 
their accountB to even SO per cent, then all the National Beserre 
Aseociation notes woald be exhausted. To eaj nothing of strict 
Btureillance bj bank examinations, ordinary banking self-preserva- 
tion would prevent snch attempts at expansion. And what is true 
of National fieeerre Association notes would also be true of credits 
on the books of the National Reserve Association. On the other 
hand, if the public already had circulation enough for its business 
habits, additional notes would not be drawn from the banks taken 
as a whole; and the new reserves wonld in truth carry a larger 
amount of loans than indicated.- 

If such operations were really to be feared, it mi^t be pos- 
sible entirely to prevent Qiem by a provision forbidding any sub- 
scribing bank to hold more than (say) 10 per cent of its lawful 
reserves in notes of the National Reserve Association on on aver- 
age during any one calendar montii; bat this provision is doubt- 
lees unnecessary. 

In the whole matter of over-expansion, the crux of the ques- 
tion is due provision for elasticity of notes and credit. Elasticity 
in extending notes and credit in time of need must be always ac- 
companied by proper regulations for their contraction when the 
need has passed by. The rising rate of discount is the practiced Redemption 
and proved instrument for bringing about contraction of credit "' Note*, 
when not needed. In the case of notes, provided immediate re- 
demption by the National Reserve Association ia secured, any sur- 
plus not needed by the public would be sent in for deposit or re- 
demption; and the banks would have no reason for holding on to 
them, because if returned to the National Reserve Association, they 
wonld still form a credit on the books of that institution as re- 
serves. The banks would retain them only to satisfy the calls of 
customers for cash when receipts of cash fell below demands. 

More than that, a situation would be created by the National 
Reserve Association in which there is a premium on getting rid 
of notes of *the Association and of any other forms of money. That 
is, the motive for carrying dead cash, which earns nothing, is taken 
away by the knowledge that liquid assets in the form of good com- D,,t, c»«h 
mercial paper can at any moment be converted into bank reserves. « i-tve 
If so, a bank will have a positive inducement to change dead cash **" 
in its assets to interest-bearing assets to the fullest possible extent. 
ThoB, more of the bank's assets will be earning a return than ever 
before, and the reserves of the country will be economized witk .j,| , 
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safety. TJuder each conditions, there will exist ft strong incentive 
to each snbecribing bank to send in the notes of the Nafaonal Be- 
eerve ABBOcistion, and thus eecure the quick redemption which ia 
so necessary a part of elasticity of the circulation. 

In addition, the banks in cities having a foreign trade and 

Quick which may be called upon for gold for exports or other purposes 

Redamptlon would be led to present the not«8 of the National Reserve Associa- 

to^EUtti^tv *^'*'' ^ ^ redeemed in gold. There would thus be another reftson 

for driving in the notes for redemption. Obviously it wonid be 

well, lor this reason, to issue a considerable portion of the notes 

of tb« Association in large denominations. 
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BOND-SECURED AND BANKING CURRENCY 

I. Retlrliis the National Bank NotM — 2. Refunding the Bonds— 
3. Other Plana for Using th« Bonds — 4. An AlternatiTe Method ttti 
OblecUona to It — 6. The Monetary Commlulon'a Plan — 6. DUpoai* 
tlon of the Bonds — 7. The Question of Monopoly — 8. Um of Proflta 
from Note Ihum — i. Acceu to Notes — 10. Security of the Notes. 

§1. It may be agreed that the suhBtitutioD of bank notes not 
based upon goTemment bonds for the present bond-secured cnr- 
reni^ vonid be a very desirable change in present banking methodB 
in the United States, and yet there may be very sharp disagree- 
ment as to what should take the place of such notes and how RstiHng 
the Tariom conditions connected with the problem of retirement N*t|an»i 
should be dealt with. Naturally, a system of note issue which Bank 
has been in operation for half a century, and around which ^°*** 
many interests have been developed, cannot be easily broken off 
in favor of another. Numerous problems of detail require atten- 
tion, equities must be recognized, and the operation, however 
beneficial in its main purpose, must be carried out in such a way 
aa to cause as little friction during the transition as may be. 

Many plans for making the actual change from a bond-secured 
bank currency to one not so secured have been o&red during the 
past two decades. In all of them, of course, there is fundamentally 
present the question, What would be the effect of such a change upon Changing 
govemmeDt bonds and their owners ? As we have seen, the bond- ^"^^ 
secured currency was first resorted to in order to create a market eaiu 
for bonds. It ultimately succeeded in accomplishing this end. The 
chief effect of the artificial requirement that banks should invest 
in government bonds as a condition of their existence has been 
greatly to raise the price of the bonds themselves. The old 6 per 
cent and 4 per cent bonds commanded a very high premium, 
running as high as 40 per cent above par. 

In the act of March 14, 1900, the national debt was consoli- 
dated into a general 2 per cent loan, of which about $730,000,000 , 
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is now ontstanding. Most of the other bonds, as they ran out, 
were converted into two per cents, and it was supposed that the 
twos would sell at about par. In fact, they sold at a premium of as 
high as 8 per cent within a year after the first issue was put oat. 
In recent years prices of all bonds have tended to decline and the 
twos have gone'down as others have, reaching a general level of 
about 101. Of the $730,000,000 outstanding, not less than $690,- 
000,000 are held by banks for the purpose of protecting gorenunent 
deposits or issues of currency. This means that the losa due to 
the depreciation of the bonds has fallen in very large measure upon 
the banks. The total amount of such loss is estimated by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency at probably about $30,000,000 — a loss which 
has been simply "written off" by the banks on their books. 

In spite of this reduction in price, it remains true that the 
bonds are very far above their natur^ value. This is shown in 
several ways. Sales of short time bonds bearing 3 per cent interest 
and not available for circulation purposes brought only about par 
in 1907. The postal savings bonds recently placed on the mar- 
ket, which bore 2^ per cent interest and could not be used to pro- 
tect circulation, have sold at 9Z%. Comparisons of our borrowing 
power with that of foreign countries confirm the belief that our 
bonds are not entitled to anything like their present price on an 
investment basis. This idea is fully borne out by the table lately 
compiled in the Treasury Department. (See next page.) 

The influence which has maintained the value of the 2 per 
cent bonds has been the fact that they could be used behind circus 
lation. If that were removed, they would undoubtedly fall to a 
point somewhere between 80 and 85. The hanks which hold them 
would thus lose 15 or 20 per cent of the par value of the bonds. 

It would be an impossible and unfair suggestion to secure the 
alteration of present methods of issuing currency by any plan which 
would impose on the banks so heavy a loss as would tiios be neces- 
sitated. The banks took the bonds in good faith and with the cir- 
culation privilege as one element in their value. To strip the 
bonds of this privilege would he equivalent to taking away one of the 
favorable terms and conditions upon which they were disposed of 
at the time when the banks took them over. This would be prac- 
tically equivalent to the repudiation of a part of the value of the 
bonds, that is to say, a part of the debt of the government As 
such it is not to be thought of. Neither from the standpoint of 
equity, nor from that of politick expediency and posajbility, nor 
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tnm that of public credit, can such an idea be entertained. Even 
if it couid be carried through CongreeB, it would put into hopeleu 
jeopardy the relations of the govemment with the investing pablic 
for the future. 

§2. If it be accepted ae axiomatic that the government mast, 
in the event of a change in circulation methods, in some way take 
a conrae that will maintain the value of the bonde so that the banks 
shall not be obliged to carry them at a heavy depreciation or be th« 
obliged to lose the amount of their shrinkage below par, the qttes- ••"*■ 
tion remains how it would be possible to protect the banks against 
loss at the same time that the note issue basis was changed. 

The simplest and most obvious method of effecting the transi- 
tion would be to refund the bonds directly at a higher rate of in- 
terest. The government would say to the banks : Toa may bring 
your bonds to ns and receive in exchange other bonds of similar par 
value bearing a higher rate of interest Or it could say: We will 
redeem your bonds at par at any time that they are tamed in, and 
you will get the money by a new flotation of bonds, although we 
know that in order to get par for the new bonds we shall have to 
pay a higher rate of interest. 

What would this operation cost? Light on that question is 
thrown by the recent sales of government bonds under the terms 
of the act passed by Congress in February, 1911, which authorized 
the sale of Panama Canal securities without the circulation priv- utM™— 
ilege, bearing 3 per cent interest. At this rate, the securities brought of Uie 
in rather more than 2 per cent premium. This, however, was on „^^^ 
the relatively small sale of $50,000,000. If all of the $730,000,000 
of twos now outstanding were to be refunded by the issue of 3 
per cents, it is safe to say that not more than par could be realized 
for them. This would imply an increase of 1 per cent annually 
on the whole $730,000,000 of debt, a charge which would amount to 
about $7,300,000 in addition to present chaises. 

The amount which would thus have to be paid by the govern- 
ment for the purpose of relieving the existing bonds of the circula- 
tion privilege would be large, but it should be borne in mind that 
this is nothing more than a just indebtedness which must be liqui- 
dated in order that the creditors of the government may be equit- 
ably dealt with. , , 
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§3. While the refimding of the booda at a higher rate of 
istereet is the simple, natural and direct plan for meeting the 
needs of the case, the question has frequently been raised whether 
there is not some euhatitute wherby the coat thus to be incurred 
would be avoided. The question is specifically asked whether exist- 
ing bonds could not be allowed to retain the circulation privilege, 
the banks themselves being permitted, as at present, to buy bonds 
and secure notes from the goTemment by depositing such bonds 
with the Treasury. 

Yuions plans have come before Congress in which it is pro- 
vided that, before issuing any notes not secured by bonds, national 
banks shall be required to have outstanding a specified amount of 
their capitalization in the form of notes secured by national bonds. 
This, it is assumed, would leave the banks the privilege of issuing 
currency, and would keep the bonds on their present basLs without 
the necessity of stripping them of the circulation privilege and 
thereby incurring a large expense of the kind already indicated. 
Such plans of course are dependent for success upon the assump- 
tion that such a scheme would meet the requirements of bank-note 
reform sufficiently welt. How far would they probably attain that 
object? 

Too much emphasis can hardly be laid upon the statement that 
such a hybrid proposal as this would not reach the desired end. As 
we have seen in former chapters, the currency of the United States 
is now redundant. The national bank notes have displaced gold 
and gold representatives to an amount equal to their own volume. 
Consequently, they have taken for themselves a place which ought t^) 
be mied, so far as it is filled at all, by gold representatives. The 
notes do not expand and contract in proportion to changes in credit 
needs, and consequently there is on their part neither the power to 
supply a solid legal tender currency nor to furnish the credit ele- 
ment needed at times when demands for loans in the form of notes 
become urgent. Therefore, a plan which practically retained the 
existing bond-secured notes would not meet the requirements of 
the case at all 

If the present notes were kept outstanding in practically their 
total volume, it is questionable how effective a new note-currency 
which was superadded to them would be. Perhaps it would be only 
an "emergency currency," subject to all the defects and criticisms 
which apply in the case of such currency and not fulfilling the 
ordinary requirements of the situation at all More^probaUy, the 
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new ciineacy would at leagt partially displace the bond-secured 
notea. If it should do that, the loss on the bonds, although not 
likely to be as great as would ensae from a complete deprivation of 
their power to act as secority, would be more or less serere, and 
the baoke would therefore suffer correspondingly from the sacrifice ^^ **"** "" 
inrolred in the change. However this might be, the combination Virioua 
of a new plan of note issue with the remnants of the old plan would f^^ 
condemn the currency system of the United States to the reten- New 
tion of a foreign and purely artificial body of notes — the bond- 
secured currency — with all of its well-known evils, foe a period of 
years. This period would continue at least until the maturi^ of 
the bonds, or nearly 20 years. Then the country would have an 
opportuni^ of deciding whether or not to continue to maintain the 
circulation power now possessed by tiie bonds, and might or might 
not answer in the afBrmative. If it did so answer, the result would 
by the retention of this foreign element of bond-secured currency 
for an indefinite time. 

§4. Alternative with the two methods of dealing with the 
bond question, in the event of a change in methods of issuing cur- 
rency, is the proposal that in some way the cost of making the An 
transition shall be laid upon those who are to get the benefit of the Attertwtlv* 
greater convenience, and perhaps laiger opportunities for profit, 
which arise from the introduction of a new method of note issue. 

In connection with the National Beserve Association plan, it 
has been proposed that the new institution should be vested with the 
exclusive privil^e of note issue, and in return should take over 
from the banks at par the total volume of the bonds they now pos- 
sesa. A scheme suggested by some in the same connection has been 
that the national banks be allowed to continue their present method 
of isaning notes, and that the new institution be permitted to issue 
its own not«s in addition. This latter variant of the proposal would 
be open to the objection already sketched, in that it would retain the Banka to 
bond>8ecured currency in existence. Yet there are legal and other SThS^Mn 
difSculties connected vritb any plan which would directly deprive Retaining 
the banks, which ^now own the bonds, of their circulation rights. o'lhtlT*'*" 
Discussion has therefore settled down upon the suggestion that, and Th«lr 
while the existing banks shall be recognized in the enjoyment of *'"■""<'•'■ 
their present privileges and be permitted to retain them if they 
wish, it shall be made to their interest to cede these privileges to^Qnl,' 
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the proposed new inBtttation and in exchange to receive the assor- 
ance of direct redemption of their bonds. The effect of thia plan 
Till be to enable a bank to choose between retaining its bonds and 
its circulation rights and transferring them to the new institotioiL 
It is probable that the present national sTstem contains not a few 
banks which for reasons of sentiment, or on some other groTtiid, 
would probably retain their circulation privileges if they conld be 
assured of having always the power to transfer their bonds to the 
Beserre Association at par, bo that they wonld lose nothing. 

This plan ia considered undesirable for the reason that it 
would tend to maintain a proportion at least of existing national 
bank notes in circnlation by the side of the new system, and there- 
fore it has been sug^^ted that any forthcoming plan ahonld limit 
the time during which the transfer to the Beserre Association conld 
be made to a brief period, perhaps a year. If that were done, it is 
probable that most of the bonds would be transferred to the Beaerve 
Association and would be paid for by it at par, while it would, of 
course, receive the right to issue an equal amount of circnlation, 
although this circulation would not be directly based on the bonds, 
as it is at present 
Th« 1'he detailed scheme by which the Monetary Commission bill 

Monetary proposes to work out this change may be outlined as follows, from 
slon'a the actual measure which has been introduced in Congress to em- 

Pla" body the suggestions of the Commission: 

Sao. iS. Tberfl shall be no tnrther lasne of clrcnlatlnK tiotaa 
br anr national tenk berond the amonat now oatstaadlns. Nar 
tlonal banks may maintain their present note Issue, but whenever 
a bank retires the whole or any part of tta exlfittng Issuer Ita right 
to reissue the sotea so retired shall thereupon cease. 

Sec. 49. The National Reserve Association shall, lor a period 
of one year boin the date of Its organicatian, ofler to purchase at a 
price not less than par and accrued Interest the two per centum 
bonds held by subscribing national banks and deposited to secure 
their circulating notes. The National Reserve Association shall 
take over the bonda so purchased and assume responslbllltr for the 
redemption upon presentation of ontstandlng notes secured thereby. 
The National Reserve Asaociatlon shall issue, on the terms herein 
provided, its own notes as the outstanding notes secared by such 
bonds BO held shall be presented for redemption, and may laane 
further notes from time to time to meet business requlrementa. It 
being the policy of the United States to retire as rapidly as pos- 
— slble, consistent with the public Interests, bond-securod circulation 

and to aubsUtute therefor notas of the National Rseerve i 
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tloD ot a ch'ancter and aecnred and redeemed in tbfl manner pro- 
Tided for In this Act 

Sio. 6E. Upon application of the National Reflerre ABSOclatloo 
the Secretary of tb« Treasury ehall exchange the two per centum 
bonds of the United States bearing tho circulation prtrllege pur- 
chased from subscribing banks for three per centnm bonds of the 
United States vlthout the circulation privilege, payable after fifty 
years from the date of Issne. The National Reserve Association 
shall hold the three per centum bonds bo Issued during the period 
ol Its corporate existence; Provided, That after five years ttom 
the date of Its organization the Secretary of the Treasury may, at 
his option, permit the National Reserve Association to sell not 
more than fltty million dollars of such bonds annually: And pro- 
vided further, That the United States reserres the right at any 
time to pay any of such bonds before maturity, or to purchase any 
of them at par tor the trustees of the postal savings, or otherwise. 

Sic 6S. The National Reserve Asaoclatlon shall pay to the 
government a special franchise tax of one and one-half per centom 
annually during the period of Its charter upon an amount equal to 
the par value of such United States bonds transferred to It by the 
subscribing banks. 

§6. It is evident that the effect of this plan would be to en- 
able the banks at once to turn tbeir bonds into current funds, The 
while they would simultaneously lose the power of issuing an; ^ j),), 
notes. An equal amount of notes would, however, be issued (if they P'an 
were wanted) by the National Beserve Association, so that the 
"shortage of currency" so often dreaded would not make its ap- 
pearance. From that time on, those who wished to get notes would 
have to look exclusively to the National Reserve Aseociation. Few, 
if any, banks would be willing to take the chance of holding their 
bonds and keeping their notes outstanding. 

By the terms of the plan outlined, the government would turn 
these 2 per cent bonds into 3 per cents, thereby involving 
itself in an additional charge of 1 per cent interest on the total 
volume taken over. Simultaneously, it would lose the tax of ^ 
of 1 per cent on national bank notes which is now collected. It 
would thus, theoretically, be a loser to the extent of 1% per cent Govern- 
on the total volume of bonds taken over. The Monetary Commis- would 
sion's plan would refund this amount to the government by pay- Be a 
ing out of the profits of the Reserve Association a franchise tax an- ^oMr ° 
nually to the extent of li^ per cent on the total volume of bonds 
thus transferred. The effect would be to leave the government 
exactly where it is at present, so far as expense is concerned,- ex- , 
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cept that it would save the various items of outla; trhicb are aov 
involved in caring for national hank cun-enc; and which are paid 
for out of the J^ per cent tax now collected on notes. 

The criticiBm baa been made on the plan that it ia merelf a 
vajr of concealing the real fact that the government has to pa; 
the coat of the operation. This is because the Monetary CommiB- 
sion'e plan, and every other plan of the same sort thus far proposed, 
hae provided for giving the government all of the profits of a Ka- 
tional Seeerve Association or other cooperative institotion over and 
above a fair minimum interest on the capital invested. If 1^ 
per cent on the total volume of the bondB is first deducted as a 
franchise tax, the volume of profits available for division is the- 
oretically reduced to that extent. Of course this ia not quite fair, 
because in all of the plans that have been suggested, the payment 
of a fair-going rat« of interest on the capitalization of the concern is 
to be provided for first, and the balance is to be transferred to the 
government. Under the proposed plan, the franchise tax would 
be a kind of first mortgage upon the gross income of the inBtitn- 
tion. It would be one of those ezpenaes that must be provided for 
in any case, no matter what happened. It would come out of the 
receipts of the AsBo<?iation before any division of profits was made, 
whether to stockholders or to the government 

One of the good features of this plan would be that the fu- 
ture of the bonds would be provided for. The government does 
not desire to see its bonds sold at a discount. Yet 2 per cent 
bonds cannot be Bold on any other basia. At 3 per cent they conld 
be Bold to inveatore at par, judging from the prices at present rul- 
ing in the bond market. It would be possible, therefore, for the 
National Beaerve Asaociation gradually to aell them out to invest- 
ors. This would be deairable also from the standpoint of tbe Na- 
tional Beaerve Aaaociation itself. It is not well that a large volume 
of long-time securities should be retained in the portfolio of a 
great institution whicb is to deal primarily in commercial paper. 
Aa Boon, therefore, as the National Reserve Association could re- 
lieve itself of the bonds without injuring their standing in the 
market, it would be well to do so. The Monetary Commission's 
plan provides for the sale of these bonds at the discretion of the 
National Reserve Association at a specified rate of $50,000,000 per 
annum. Tbie woold not be a sufficiently rapid rate either to inter- 
fere with the floating of new government loans or to clog the bond 
market The object would be to have the secnritieB^abaoibed bv 
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the Bound, gilt-edged inTestment demand of the country, thereby 
providing a pennanent place for the bonds and putting them where 
they need ceuae no worry either to the government or to the Ee- 
serve AsBOdation. They would be taken by pereoDS who want a 
perfectly safe investment and are willing to accept a very moder- Avoid 

ate rate of interest. In that way, an equal amount of the fluid capi- cioej'nfl 
^ ... th« Bond 

tal of the country would be drawn into the Reaerve Association id Market 

exchange for the bonda, and would be by it used as a basis for 
banking. 

In the long run, the bonds would thus be entirely eliminated 
from the commercial banking system of tite coimtry and a corre- 
sponding amount of bank funds now tied up in these bonds would 
be released for use in meeting the current demands of the com- 
mercial pablie. That would be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

§7. It would remain true that the power of bank note issue The 
under this plan would be vested in a single great institution and Queitlon 
might be referred to as a "note monopoly." This is often men- Monopoly 
tioned as an objection to the proposal. Just what basis has this 
objection ? 

It should be admitted at the outset timt the proposed plan 
would, exactly as alleged, make the note issue power a monopoly 
in the sense that it wonld vest it solely in a single institution. This 
institution, however, would be controlled by the banks of the coun- 
try that held stock in it, and any bank that chose to become a stock- 
holder could do so. The "monopoly" existing, therefore, would be 
a monopoly in the same sense that the power of note issue is a 
monopoly in the hands of banks generally. Indeed, from some 
points of view the d^p^ of monopoly of the power of note issue 
would be less than that which exists at present. 

U'nder current conditions, only national banks can take out 
notes, and state banks are practically cut ofE from issuing their 
own notes, although theoretically permitted to do so, by reason 
of the 10 per cent tax on issues which is levied in consequence of 
the act of Congress passed in 1866. Under the proposed plan, 
state banks would be stockholders in the Reserve Association and 
could secure the use of its notes on exactly the same terms as na- 
tional banks. A much more immediate and direct access to bank 
note issues, and such benefit as may be derivable from them, would 
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be guaranteed to them. In this way, then, the monopoly element 
in the control of note issnee would be lees than it is at the present 
moment. 

In DO country are bank notes permitted to issue without any 
restriction whatever, and in many they are isBued only by a sin^e 
inatitution, or in the main by Buch an institution, with a very 
limited power of note issue surviving in the hands of a few other 
smaller banks. The chief institution is the residual legatee of 
this power as it is given up by the other banks. The proposed situ- 
ation in the United States would provide far less monopoly con- 
trol than exists in France, England or Germany. 

§8. The real question in connection vitb the problem of 
monopoly of note issue is not, however, one of theoretical monopoly, 
but is whether the profits obtained from the use of the notes are 
properly employed. Where would they go under the proposed sys- 
tem ? Presumably they would go to the government in the form 
of dividends or bonus, after the limited rate of return on capital 
invested, provided for in the bill, had actually been liquidated. 
That is to say, the government would get all of the pecuniary benefit 
accruing to the National Reserve Association through its exercise 
of the note monopoly. In that case, it would appear that no com- 
plaint could reasonably be made, because of the fact that the sole 
power of note issue had been vested in the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation. 

While in some ways this would be a satisfactory assurance, it 
would not be a complete reply to the charge of monopoly. It might 
rery well happen that all of the proceeds obtained by the use of the 
□ote-isane power would actually be turned over to the public by 
provisions requiring the payment of all excess profits to the govern- 
ment, and yet harm might be inflicted upon the community aa a 
whole through the exacting of excessive charges for the use of the 
notes. This would be a very serious evil if it existed, and one whose 
effects could not be waved aside by the mere statement that the 
profits were all returned to the public. In this connection it should 
first be noted, however, that if the profits obtained from the use 
of the notes, like those obtained from other branches of the in- 
stitution's business, were to go to the government, there would be 
no inducement from the staadpoint of profit for the chafing 
Lj,a,;,„uL,, Google 
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of an exorbitant rate on those loans to costomerB which took the 
form of notes. 

This reduces the question to the real problem involved, which 
ie: Would the charge made by the Beseire Association for the 
oae of its notes be reasonable, and wonld it be anch aa to place the ''''*< 
facilities of the inatitutioQ nnder the new note plan fall; at the probUm 
disposal of those who needed them? In answering this question, '■ *>*« 
there are several points to be observed. First of all, the plan of for^NetM 
the Beserve Association, ae already fully shown, would be such 
as to draw no line of distinction between loans made through the 
crediting of funds on the books, and loans made through the issue 
of notes. The reserve requirements would be the same with respect 
to notes as with respect to deposits, and in every other particular 
there would be the same general basis of equality. It is evident, 
therefore, that there would be no reason on the face of things to 
suppose that the institution wonld charge an unfair rate for loans 
which it was desired to take in the note form. 

Next should be considered the question, What will regulate its 
rate of discount, whether for loans made in the form of notes or cmg^,, |n 
those in the form of deposits? Certainly not the profit to be earned rixins 
by the institution, for reasons already fully set forth. The in- iji^(,u„| 
stitntion would be guided in fixing its rate of discount partly, of 
course, by the general rates current in the community as a whole, 
and partly by the policy of its directors with reference to the ex- 
tension or restriction of commercial credit and the controlling of 
exportation and importation of specie. Whatever their policy on 
these points might be, there would probably be no time when the 
rate which they would charge for the isaue of bank notes vronld 
even remotely approach the high rates which are now charged in 
those parts of the conntry where bank notes are chiefly used. In 
few, if any, countries is there so great a discrepancy between dif- 
ferent r^ons as regards rates of discount, as exists in the United 
States. 

The main function of the Beserve Association would be to 
equalize rates of discount charged for paper of similar classes in 
different parts of the conntry. It is, therefore, an absolute certainty Loana In 
that, in equalizing this rate, a veiy great reduction would be ef- ^•"■'" «* 
fected, as compared with the rates now charged in the more distant 
and more thinly settled portions of the United States, which are 
those where.the present demand for note currency is greatest. Al- 
together it is impossible to escape the positive conclusion that Jthskoli- 
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effect of the proposed plan woold be grestly to rednce the eost of 
loans taken in the form of bank notes as compared with the preeeot 
Tstaa of charge. 

§9. It may be feared by some that, while the rates of charge 
would be low, the proposed insfitation waald in some way render 
access to the notes more difficult than at present. That is to say, 
it might be tnie that favored institutions under the new regime 
would be able to get the notes they wanted, and to lend them to 
their costomers, s good deal more cheaply than they now can, yet 
there might be circamstances and conditions which would interpose 
to prevent their getting them at all. Thie is merely another form 
of the statement that the Beserre Association wonld tend to be 
influenced by motives of favoritism. 

No basis for such a charge exists. On the contrary, the pro- 
posed plan makes extremely stringent provision for guaranteeing 
to every bank absolute equality of opportunify and of treatment 
at the offices of the Reserve ABsociation. Nothing more need be 
said on that point. 

It is wortli while, however, to observe that, assuming such 
equality of treatment, the access of the banks generally to the 
notes would be vastly eaEier than it now ie. At tiie present time, 
those institutions which have large issues of notes outstanding 
for the convenience of their customers, find, in times of stress, that 
it is very hard for them to get any farther currency. This is 
due, in the iirst place, to the fact that bonds are at times exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain under any conditions. A notable instance 
of tiiis kind was observed during the panic of 1907, when the 
bonds were practically out of reach so far ae related to new note 
issues. Moreover, banks which are in the habit of issuing notes 
to meet the needs of their customers are likely to be close to tbe 
upper limit of what they can issue, even with an unlimited amount 
of bonds at their disposal. When they have outstanding a sum 
of notes equal to their capitalization, they can issue no more. 

Under those conditions, banks are obliged to obtain the notes 
by getting other banks to issue and lend such notes, for use by 
t^e institutions which stand in need of them. This is a familiar 
situation at crop-moving times. The notes may be obtained trom 
the larger banks in any one of a variety of ways, either by loans 
made to officers or directors, or by any of the other roundabout 
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methods that are familiar. The fact remaioB that this ia the way 
in which notes are now obtained by those banks that find them- 
selres pretty well up to the limit of note issue. They are, in a 
word, obliged to depend npon the willingness of other banks to 
accommodate them. The other banks are sometimes ready to extend 
this aid and sometimes not. 

This merely amounts to a statement that on no conceivable 
basis could the situation onder the proposed plan be worse than 
that which exists under present methods of banking. Such is, in 
fact, the case. The methods of the Reserve Association in regard wouid 
to the issue of notes would, even under the worst conditions, be f* 
better than those which have prevailed under the National Bank under 
System at its best, A review of the provisions of the National Be- N«w P'"" 
serve plan will confirm this belief in every particular, since it will 
show titat at every point the interests of the several banks have 
been thoroughly safeguarded as against the Reserve Association, 
while the motives of self-interest which might conceivably prompt 
the managers of the Reserve Association to take action in the in- 
terest of certain banks or groups of banks, have been carefully 
eliminated. 

With every reason to accommodate the public in the matter of 
note issue, and with the possibility of selfish motives destroyed, 
the Reserve Asflociation would be found at the service of every woufd 
part of the country that needed accommodation in the note form, ^^' . 
the only question being the presentation of sound commercial paper country 
of the kind specified, in sufficient quanti^ to get the notes that 
were asked for. Here, as in every other branch of the business, 
the question which banks would have to face would be merely the 
kinds of transactions on the part of their customers which they 
were engaged in financing. Thb, however, would be a general 
question applicable to the whole problem of reorganizing the hank- 
ing system and not exceptionally prominent in connection with 
the note issues. 

There remains the question whether the interest of the public 
would be sufficiently safeguarded under the plan which has been ff"^^^^ 
proposed for retiring the national bank notes and for putting in Notaa 
their place issues of the National Reserve Association. This is a 
problem of security. 

At the present time, the notes of the national banks are pro- 
tected hj government bonds to an equal amount deposited with 
the Treasury. They may be redeemed out of a fund equal lo 5 i 
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per cent of their face, which is kept with the Treamuy, or oat 
of any funds the banks which issned them may have on hand. 

The notee would be backed by gold and other lawful money to 
the extent of 50 per cent of their value, while they would be payable 
to the government and could be depoeited with the hanks, thereby 
at any time substituting the obligation of a local bank for that of 
the Reserre Association. This makes it plain that the new notes 
would be thrice protected; first, by an enormously large reserve kept 
« Currancy in the fundamental money of the country, gold ; second, by the obli- 
gation of the government to receive these notes in payment to it at 
any tine and in any amoont; third, by the obligation of every bank 
in the system to substitute its own promise to pay for the notes of 
the Beserve Association. The notes would be as sound as the gov- 
emment, and as sound as the whole banking system of the country, 
which is the same as saying that they would be as sound as the 
whole structure of the business of the couutxy. More than tiua 
coold not be required. 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE CLEARING-HOUSE SYSTEM 

dearing-Honae AsBoclatioaa the Only Form of CoOiteratloii — S. 
DeTelapment of Cle&rlng-HoiiM Functlotu — S. Hetbods of Clearing- 
HoDM Bxamlnera— 4. QoTamment Recognition of cl«arlng-HoiiM 
Biamlnatlonv— 6. Inu9 of Clearlng-HooBe Certlflcatea— <. Nature of 
tli« Issns Function— 7. Action by Congraaa FoUowing 1907 
Panic — 8. National Cnmncy Aaaoclatlona and Wby P«ir Hare 
Been Organlxed — t. Aaaoclatlona, both Clearlng-Houae and "Nar 
tlonal Currency," Have Been Incomplete — 10. Tlie Queitlon of in- 
flation — 11. Avoidance of Inflation— 12. Advantage of Regolar' 
ity— IS. Need ol Extending Clearlng-HouBe Functions. 



§1. Only oDe real effort at genuine cooperation has been 
made bf tbe bania of the national system. This baa been seen in 
the eetabliahmrait of cleariog'-houaeB which, tiius far, have been 
simply informal, nnincorporated associations, organized {or the 
pnrpoee of mutual aid, but having in ordinary times only mechani- Clearing 
cal functions connected vith the dearing-procesa itself. In the Jj*^*''", 
following pages it is intended to describe briefly the clearing- tione Only 
honse function and to set it in its relation to the general banking ^7^ tltlon 
problem. It is not designed to discuss the details of the clearing 
process. These have been made frequently and thoroughly famil- 
iar. Tbe intention ia to shoir the position assumed by the clearing- 
house as an organization in its relation to tbe banks of tbe coontry. 

The original cause of clearing-house organization was un- 
doubtedly the plain need of cooperation among the banks. Insti- 
tutions located here and there within tbe same city or region saw 
the necessity of mutual cooperation and assistance in exchanging 
tbeir checks and drafts. This was simply a labor-saving device 
intended to avoid tbe necessity of going from bank to bank for 
tbe porpose of presenting items for cashing. The constitution 
of the New York Clearing-house adopted in 1853 provided that 
the manager, under control of tbe clearing-house committee, should ^''•- ^ 
have full charge of all husinesa and should superintend the opera- CeVperatlen 
tion of clearing, the adjustment and settlement of balances, <^f.^ol,' 
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keeping of the records of transactions as they take place from day 
to daj, and the preparation and publication of detail bank state- 
ments. The clearing-house committee was to hare charge of the 
general business affairs of the institution and if necessary to ex- 
amine any member of the association. A "conference commit- 
tee" was to be annually elected and its function was, in concnx- 
Aiaoclatlon rence with the clearing-house committee, to suspend any bank 
irom the privileges of the clearing-house in case of necessity, until 
the pleasure of the association was asoertaioed thereon. No sus- 
pension, howerer, was to take place except under very carefully 
restricted conditions. Other proTisions were intended to govern 
the membership and the methods of doing business. 

Throughout the whole list of provisions ran the idea of estab- 
lishing such rules and regulations as might be considered neces- 
sary to control the management of a large business concern chiefly 
organized with a view to the offsetting of claims and the adjust- 
ment of balances. There was no idea at the outset of carrying 
the notion of cooperation to the extent of protecting the banks which 
might be membere of the clearing-houBe against one another's ope* 
rations, should the latter become objectionable. Neither was there 
any apparent intention of providing for the relief of members of 
the clearing-house in the event that they should become hard- 
pressed by creditors or financially embarraf«ed. 

Other clearing-houses were organized on similar lines and 
those which have been subsequently created have imitated the 
earlier institutions. The confessed purpose of the clearing-houses 
ia therefore the useful one of effecting a division of labor. 
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§2. Qradually other functions have been added by the clear- 
ing-houses to their original duties. The mpst natural function to 
be joined to those originally fized was that of mutual supervision 
and inspection on the part of the banks. This early came into ex- 
istence in a more or less distinct form. Mr. James G. Cannon in 
his work on "Clearing-Houses" says on that subject : 

It Is slsniflcant of tbe ever widening scope of clearing-house 
anpervlBlon and usetulnesa that several arsoclatlona have In the 
past few rears, after giving careful consideration to the subject, 
appointed special bank examiners, assisted, where necessary, bj 
trained experts under rigid regulation and ready to go to work at 
a moment's notice. This departure has been deemed of suffldent 
Importance to warrant a complete explanation of the condltloaa 
under which these examiners operate. 
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The mere eatabliehment of asaociationB and the requirement 
that Btatementa be formulsted as thus indicated ww only the first 
Btep forward. As time has gone on, the general snperviBion of the 
clearing-honw over its members has been extended to a broad, if 
Tagne, requirement that they shall condact their business in ac- Clearing- 
eordance with professional principles and shall scmpalooaly ob- sthiw 
seire the known and recognized obligations of banking. Thus has 
come into existence a decidedly' important fonctioo whose futility 
has been recognized on many occasions. 

In all those places where clearing-houses have been organ- 
ized, an important factor in their work is the establiBlunent of a 
kind of joint oversight, which enables banks to repress any irr^u- 
lar practices and to maintain a high standard of management 
among the group of participating institutions taken as a whole. 
This is rendered possible through regular bank statements pre- 
pared by the different institutions, and through the work of a 
clearing-hoose examiner, who regularly goes through the different 
institutions and makes a thorough inspection of their accounts and 
assets in behalf of the association. Until recently such examiners 
have worked in only a few cities. During the summer of 1911, 
however. Comptroller of the Currency Marray induced several cit- 
ies to appoint regular clearing-houee examiners, and, in order to 
make ench action worth while, he indicated a willingness to re- 
lieve banks which supported a clearing-house examiner who made 
regolar inspections of a certain number of the examinations nsn- Ciearing- 
ally made by government ezanuners. Tha offer was accepted Examinan 
with satisfaction in several places, and the system has thus far 
worked so welt that it is lilcely to be coneiderably extended. Thus 
on informal relationship between the government and a cooperat- 
ing group of banks has been brought about in so far as inspection 
and examination of paper is concerned. Even where there is no 
regular examiner, the banks of a clearing-house, more or less, keep 
watch on one another's transactions, thus taking, in a loose way, 
joint action intended to insnre soundness in the commercial paper 
of the community. 

§3. This most recent extension of clearing-house duties and 
recognition of the establishments by the government through the 
order that where clearing-house examiners are appointed the num- 
ber of government examinations through regular natinna! bank 
examiners will be aubstantially decreased, is worthy of further study. ..^.i. 
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In these cities the clearing-boiiBe ezanuner ie appointed by the 

banks and is jointlj' paid by them. The aid of a staff of assistants 

ifi given him, and together these cleaiing-bouBe examiners inspect 

the banks, keeping the resoltB of their inqniries strictly to them- 

Mathods of gelTes, so far as details are concerned. If they detect irregularitiefl, 

Houie it is their duty to call them to the attention of the bank or, in case 

Examlnar* q{ necessity, to the clearing-house managers. In a report on the 

method of conducting clearing-house examinations in Chicago and 

St. Louis, a report subsequently need as a basis for the introduction 

of the clearing-house examiner system at Pittsburgh, the foUoT- 

iag description of the methods employed is given : 

The dntlea of the Clearlng-Houae Bank Examiner, of what bis 
force coDBlsta and the manner In wblcb be performs bla dntlea, aa 
adopted by tbe St. Loula Clearlng-HonBe Association, are as fol- 
Iowb; Tbe Department Includes the Examiner and three aaalatantik 
Before entering upon hla dntiea, tbe Examiner signs a written 
contract that In caae of his resignation or dismissal, he will not 
connect himself with any bank or tniat company wtthln three 
Chlcaso hundred mllea of St, Loula, for a period of three years, and each 

and of hla aeslatants enters into a almilar obligation for the same 

I*" J-""" period. The object of thla atlpulatlon la apparent. They have tn 

St. Louis seventeen members of tbe Clearlng-House, and thirty- 
eight associate members, tbe associate membera being Baaka and 
Trust companies clearing through members. This gives a total of 
ftfty-flve banks and truat companies under the control of the Clear- 
lng-House, and subject to Its rules and examlnatlona. 

Wlthont notice, the examiner, of hla own volition, and with his 
assistants, enters any bank or trust company and commenoee hla 
examination. All Information he asks for must be given him, and 
all books and papers placed before blm aa in the caae of a national 
or state bank examination. When the examination ia completed, he 
makes duplicate reports, stating all the essential tacts obtalnad in 
bla Investigation — whether the institution haa the reqnirad amount 
Of cash on hand, the amounts of Ita paat due paper, the amount of 
its bad debts, It any, the amount due by the directora as payera, 
endorsera or aa guarantora, and the amount due by corporations In 
which they are Intereated, the value ot bonds carried and whether 
they are carried at a sum In excesa of the market value, whether 
the amount ahown aa capital, surplus and undivided profita ta 
represented not by bad, but by good assets; in other words, whether 
the published atatementa are true, and finally, a complete state- 
ment ot the bank's condition la set out, with any auggeatloQ 
which, in hla Judgment, sound banking requires him to make. 

One copy of the report Is delivered by the examiner to tbe 

__ prealdent of the institution examined, and each director of that 

Institution is notified by mall of such delivery, accompanied by a 
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written nqaeat ttiKt the director notify the examiner la writing o( 

the receipt at the notice. It at the end of two weeks, the euunlner 

hu not recelred from the director the acknowledgment deeired, 

he aenda a oecond notice, or a third, If necessary, it being the 

purpose ot the otxnmltteo to establlsti tbe tOct that every director 

of every InstltnUon which Is a member of, or connected with, tbe ^*'''' 

Bt Louis Clearing-House. 1b Informed of the condition of his ^J,"^^™ 

Institution as ascertained by the ClearlnK^Honse bank examiner, gf Exsml- 

If the examination dlacloses nathlng Indlcatlns bad manage- nation 
ment or unsafe condition, the examiner places the dnpUcate in 
bit Ales and writes to the Chairman of the Committee of Manage- 
menL If, on the other hand, the examiner flnda conditions different 
Cn»n the case above stated, he sends a letter addressed to the 
Chairman ot the Committee ot Management. A meeting of tbe 
Committee of Hanagement, which Committee consists of five mem- 
bers and the Prealdent ot the Association, who is a member ex- 
Oficio, is called, and tbe examiner makes his report, the manager 
of the Clearing-Honse acting as secretary of the Committee and 
keeping full minutes of Its proceedings. The Examiner's report 
Is read and considered In detail. He Is then directed to notify the 
President of the Inetltntlon that the Committee requests that cer- 
tain steps be taken which, in Its opinion, are adTlsable and nec- 
essary. 

It this request Is not compiled with, tbe Chairman ot the Com- 
mittee requests tbe President and the cashier of tbe bank In 
question to appear before the Committee, when they are notlfled 
of the matters complained ot and Informed that unless they are 
corrected, their Instltutlcn will be suspended from tbe Clearing- First 
Bouse nntll a meeting of the Clearing-House has been called, and Action of 
the whole matter In all its details placed before It The President "osere^lT 
and cashier are Informed at once that no member of the Clearing- practices 
House, or any other than those In the room, knows, or will ever 
know, of tbe Committee's action or tbe tact that their InstituUon 
haa been under criticism, provided the required action be taken. 

In no case yet has the Committee been compelled to suspend a 
bank or tmst company, and In no case has any Institution made 
any complaint that It bad become known that Its affairs were under 
discussion. In either city If tbe examiner finds unwarranted con- 
ditions in a bank after having completed his examination, he calls 
the matter to tbe attention of tbe officers ot the bank, and It 
proper adjustment Is made, makes no mention ot It In his report 

In gpeftldii^ of the clearing-hoase examination ejetem, Mr. 
Junes G. Cannon says : 

The clearing-house association ot Chicago was tbe pioneer In 
the establishment of an Independent system ot clearing-house bank 
•laminations In this country. Its system having been inaugurated 
OB June 1, 1B08, with results that have to tbe present time mora i 
titan fnlfiUad the expectations of the bankers ot that community? ^^l*-' 
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The chairman of the clearing-house committee, speaking in tbia 
connection only recentlr. said: "The result of our experience In 
Chicago iB moat aatlBfactorr and gratifying. The banha hare 
almoBt unanimously adopted ever; suggestion made by the clear- 
ing-house committee for their betterment and strength. In several 
Suecesa In Inatancea, the committee, from its wider knowledge of the flnanclal 

Chicago situation, haa been able to save some of the smaller Inatltutlons 

from loss by enabling them to take hold of conditions Id time, 
t cannot properly go into such details as would illustrate the effect- 
iTeness of clearing-house examinations as we have experienced It, 
and can only say In a general way that It has been even more satis- 
factory than I anticipated it would be before it was undertaken." 

Oevsrn- §4. Comptroller MtirraT's order, in which he directs a saiy- 

Reeoanltion **'*'^*'*"^ °^ *^* clearing-honee ezamination for the regular national 
of CieaNna- bank examinations up to a certain point, was first anggeBted in a 
e»mlna- '^^i* ^*^tten hy him and reading as follows : 

"""'■ My Dear Mr. 

The greatest force In this oountr? today for safe and conaerva- 
tive banking Is a well-organlied clearing-house association, having 
Its own clearing-house examiner, and It is my earnest wish that at 
least every reserve city shall have its own cleartng-house examiner. 
The three central reserve cities. New Tork, Chicago and SL 
Louis, have adopted the plan, and In addition a number of reserve 
cities. Including Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Joseph, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Oklahoma City, 
Nashville and Cleveland. 

Every one of the objections always urged agalnsta clearing- 
house examiner was used before these clearing-house aseoclatlons 
adopted the plan, and every single one of the objectiona, by actual 
experience, haa fallen to the ground. The fact is that no real argu- 
ment from any angle can be made against the wisdom and 
efficiency of such a plan of supervlsfon. Qive to the state super- 
vlaors of banks all the power they ask; give to the Comptroller of 
the Currency all the power he may want, and then let each select 
the very beat examiners available, and, even with these Ideal 
conditions, an effective clearing-house association, with an efficient 
clearing-house examiner, will be by far a more potent factor tor 
sound banking In the community than either or both combined. 

The total assets held by all the banks In the United States will 
approximate $22,500,000,000, making the banking power (capital, 
surplus, circulation and deposits) of the country 121,000,000,000, a 
sum greater than the combined banking power of the United King- 
dom, France and Germany. Of this vast total, more than one-half 
is in the central reserve and reserve city banks and represents a 
power exceeding tbat of the United Kingdom, and also exceeding 
the combined banking power of France and Germany. ^.^nL' 
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Nearlf one-fourtb of tbe banking pow«r of tli« coantrr, as • 
wlto1«, iB lodged In the oentral reserve cities atone. New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis, and more than another one-fourth U 
repreaeoted br the banUng strength of the fortr-aeven reaerre 
cltl«a. 

No stone onght to be left unturned to securely aafegnard tha 
handling of this great wealth. If we are to have euperrlslon of 
banks at all, let ne have the best that can be had. And by all 
means let us have It In our reeerre cltlei. That supervlBlon is not 
the state examination and control; It la not the national examina- 
tion and control; but It la the control of an efficient clearing-houso 
association, and an efficient clearlng-houBe examiner, under the 
authority and with the advice of a clearing-house committee com- 
posed without exception of the ablest and most experienced 
bankers. 

There are clearing-house examiners In fourteen of the reserve 
dtles and the plan In each city Is In some T«Bpects different I ask 
you to communicate at once with these different clearing-house 
aasoclations, and ask them to give you in detail the plan under 
which they are working. 

1 also invite your attention to an address delivered by Ur. 
James B. Forgan, president of the First National Bank of Cbtcago, 
OD the subject of clearing-house examinations by clearing-house 
examiners, at a meeting of the clearing-house section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers' Association at their convention held In Los Angeles 
in October last; also, to an article on clearlug-faonse examinations 
by Hr. Joseph T. Talberi:, now Tioe-president of the National City 
Bank of New York, which can be found in the Journal of the 
American Bankers' Association for January, 1909. 

So far as argument U concerned, based on actual experience. 
It seems to me that these addresses of Mr. Ftargan and Hr. Ta^ 
bert contain all that need be said on the subject. 

The plan suggested is ss follows: 

riTSt: In cities where the charge would not be a great burden 
on the banks they should have their own examiner, selected and 
paid by the banks of the clearing-house association. 

Second: Where this would be such a burden on the banks aa 
to make it Impracticable, an arrangement may be made with the 
national bank examiner to furnish the clearing-house committee 
with a copy of his report to the Comptroller; and In case there 
happened to be — ae is likely — state banha and trust companies, 
the baak examiner should make an Independent examination of 
them and report directly to the clearing-house. For this service 
he would be entitled to a reasonable compensation, but the ex- 
pense to the banks would be so light as not to make it a burden. 

In case the second plan la adopted, of having the national 
bank examiner or the state bank examiner act as a clearing-house 
examiner, the details can ha easily worked out at a conference 
between the clearing-house association and the examiner and state , 
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188 CLEABINQ-HOTJSE CERTIFICATES 

superrlaor. It a state examiner U selected, or between the clearlaS' 
honee asBoclatlon and the comptroller. If a nattou&l bank ezanilnar 
ifl selected. 

I earnestly ask that this letter be read at a full meeting of your 
clearlnK-houae aaeoctatlon; that yon at once enter Into corre- 
Bpondenoe wltb tbe dtiea having their own clearlng-honoe «x- 
amlnere, that yon adopt some one of the plana now working bo 
admirably In those cities, or a modified plan. It yon take thla 
np In the iplrlt which I think yon ahoald. and which it la hoped 
that you will, we will have. In at least all the reserre cities, what 
we should have had as soon as they were made such — a clearlng- 
honse ^umlner. Yours very respectfully, 

(Signed) LAWRENCE O. MDRRAT, GomptroUer. 

The functions of the ezaminatioD syetem have been described 
by another authority as follows : 

The Idea of having a clearing-house bank examiner la not to 
hamper the banks In any way, but to prevent them from taking 
undue rlaks In order to secure high rates of Intereat, or go Into 
underwriting achemea of a queatlonable character, or allow direct- 
ors or offlcere of an Institution loaning the banks' funds to corjMra- 
tlons In which they are Interested, provided they are not well 
secured; also to prevent firms and corporations securing larger 
lines of credit than they should be entitled to, based on their 
assets, and to enable the banks to check up flrms. Individuals (v 
corporations that make false statements. 

§5. It is thoB plain that so far as oveTsight is concerned the 
cleariDg-house association has demonstrated its efficiency so clearly 
SB to be recognized by goTenuneot authority. But by tiie side of 
this fimction has been developed another which has been exercised 
only in exceptional instances. This is the so-called clearing-honae 
certificate or currency fnnction which io substance has been tbe 
providing of a certain kind of reserve resource through the con- 
certed action of the banks, in order that they may be relieved of 
the pressure and danger growing out of severe strain npon tbeii 
reeonrces in times of panic or stringency. 

The earliest issne of clearing-house loan certificates occorred 
in 1860. There had been a serious decline in bank businesB toward 
tbe dose of 1860. In consequence the clearing-bonse banks of 
New York adopted a resolution whereby it was proposed that any 
bank in the association might, at its option, deposit with a com- 
mittee of five persons to be appointed for that purpose an amoimt 
of its bills receivable. United States stocks. Treasury notes, or stocks 
of the State of New Yoric, to be aj^roved by the Committee, wiadt 
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ahcmld be aathorized to iSBue thereon to the bank depositing them 
certificates of depwit, bearing interest at 7 per cent per aminm, 
in denominations of $5,000 and $10,000 each, to an amonnt eqoal 
to 75 per cent of the deposit. These certificates might be used 
in the settlement of balances at the clearing-hotue for a period of 
30 days from the date thereof, and were to be received by the 
creditor banks dnring that period daily in certain proportions. 
The asBOciatioa also agreed that the specie belonging to the asso- 
ciated banks shotdd be considered and treated as a common fnnd 
for mntnal aid and protection, and a committee of the clearing- 
bouse was given aatbority to "equalize" the fond by assessment or 
otherwise ae occasion might seem to demand. 

This expedient was again resorted to in 1861, and again in 
1863 and 1864, but after that date no further loan certificates were 
isened nntil 1873, when a very much larger issue was mode. In 
that year also the loan certificate expedient was adopted by the Other 
Boston clearing-house association and by those of Philadelphia, gf guch 
Baltimore, St Louis, New Orleans and Cincinnati. Again in 1879, Certlflei 
a small issue was put oat by the New Orleans association, and 
again in 1884, New York resorted to the certificates. In 1890 
there were issues in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. In 1893, 
the use of the certificates was again undertaken, and issues were 
made at New York, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans and Cincin- 
nati. Small issues were put out at Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Binningham, BichnioQd, Chattanooga, and other places. 
Again in 1896, there was a small issue at New Orleans, and a small 
issue in 1895-1896 was used at Boston and at Philadelphia. 

Probably the most extensive issue of clearing-house certificates 
ever made was in 1907 when New York and practically all of the 
other principal cities of the country isaned dearing-honse loan 
certificates. In many smaller manufacturing towns there were 
issued so-called clearing-house checks or cashier's checks in small 
denominations to supply the need of cash. These were simply 
checks printed from steel plates in small denominations and iaened 
to the various clearing-house banks, which then signed them, 
throngb their cashiers, and paid them out to persons who desired 
funds. In some i^aces, the clearing-house loan certificates were 
nude the basis for issues, dollar for dollar, of clearing-honse checka 
Tuming aa low as one dollar in denomination. 
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§6. It is obviouB from this outline that the eaaential fnnctton 
performed bj the clearing-houses in connection vith the iesoe of 
loan certificates and checks has been the rediscounting of paper. 
Such rediscoant was in the form of a credit which was practicaU; 
Naturs of as good as legal tender money inasmuch as, by common agreement, 
Fwwtlofi ^^ banks of the clearing-house associations undertook to receive 
it in payment of all obligations, and thereby converted it into a 
means of cash payment available to any reasonable amount. They 
substantially entered into an agreement not to attempt to drain 
away one another's cash, but to treat the cash as a common fund. 
The pnrpose of the dearing-house certificate system has been 
to afford the banks the means of liquidating paper at a time when 
they are peculiarly in want of cash owing to panic demands npcm 
_ , them. The banks which feel the need of cash hypothecate, with a 

CertiflcatM committee of the clearing-house, paper of satisfactory quality wbidi 
Mmt Panic ^^^3^ happen to have, and get in return clearing>house loan certifi- 
Dcmandi cates to (say) 75 per cent of the amount of the paper thus pledged. 
By making the clearing-house certificates payable in liquidation 
of all sums due from one bank to another, the clearing-houses have 
practically relieved their members for the time being of the neces- 
sity of directly settling in cash such obligations as are presented 
to them by other banks. Since a rate of interest is charged on the 
certificates, the banks desire to retire them as soon as they can. 

The use of these certificates practically throws the whole body 
of clearing-house banks into the form of a commercial unit dur- 
ing the period of stringency. This is probably the highest and 
Fornfof closest form of cooperation established among the banks. 
Coliperation, ijifje success o^ the plan is evident from the repeated employ- 

ment of this expedient over a period lasting half a century, and 
by the continuous extension of the system to the smaller clearing- 
houses which have taken it up in recent years as necessity seemed 
to demand. 

The SQCcesB of the clearing-house loan certificate plan has 

often raised the question in the minds of observers vhy this plan 

Succcf* "^"^ ""^ made a permanent feature of clearing-house organization 

and Perma- so that it could be resorted to at any time, and tlie very great power 

the Vlan ^^ expansion in accommodation resulting from it be realized. So 

acceptable has this notion been to many persons, that for yeara past 

there have been bills regularly presented to Congress for the pur^ 
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poae of localizing iegnes of loan certificates by recogmzing the ri^t 
of the clearing-hooBefl to get them out — a right which is, to eay 
the least, very doabtfol under the conditions of existing law. Very 
little anpport has been accorded to these efforts by the clearing- 
bonse banks themselves. Apparently, their view has been that the 
legalization of the scheme, and the adoption of an act making it Against 
penuaoent, would destroy its basis of success. It has been con- ^fhi"**"*" 
tended that, if the scheme were to be regularly resorted to, the Plan 
effect of it would be to encourage banks to expand their operations 
because they would know that they could get relief at any time by 
applying to the clearing-house committee and obtaining loan certifi- 
cates. What is good medicine for a sharp attack of disease, it baa 
been picturesquely stat«d, is not desirable as a regular diet Thia 
aphorism hardly meets the real facte in the case, but at all events 
it explains the grounds upon which there has been a hesitation 
on the part of bankers to see the clearing-houses regularly endowed 
with the function of issuing these certificates. 

§7. Without the support of bankers and almost against their 
wishes. Congress, however, has practically legalized something 
analogous to the clearing-house certificates. After the panic of 
1907, there was a strong demand for legislation which would render 
the recnirence of such an event improbable or impossible. TJnder 
the Btinmlns of popular demand. Congress, which had previously *cllon by 
been indifferent to the wishes of the community in regard to bank- pollowEng 
ing reform, attempted to adopt legislation designed to avoid future of'"M7 
panics. Two plans were placed before it, the one simply providing 
that banks might, if they desired, present bonds of specified kinds, 
other than national, to the Treasury Department and receive back 
circulating notes in a specified proportion of the face of the bonds. 
Such notes, however, were to be quite heavily taxed on the ground 
that they were an "emergency currency" and as such to be "driven 
in" as soon as possible. 

The other plan provided for the issue of notes by Bssociations 
of banks to be organized in various districts into which the country 
was to be divided. Notes of this kind were not to be based upon 
any specified securities expressly segregated for that purpose, but 
were to be in the nature of so-called "asset currency" protected by 
the joint action of the banks in the district associations. Finally, 
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after BeTenl months of straggle, a new plan was evolved wbei^y 
so-called "clearmg-hoose associations" were to be formed for the 
express parpoae of getting out notes when desired. Ultimately this 
again was changed to a plan for the formation of "National Cur- 
rency Associations" which were to have nothing to do with clearing- 
hoQses, but were apparently intended to be the inheritors of that 
part o( the clearing-house function which hod been previonsly rep- 
resented by loan certificate issues. 

This plan was at last consolidated witb the bill which pro- 
vided for the issue of notes direct from the Treaenry to banks 
which might deposit approved securities (other than national 
bonds) with it, the resulting legislation being known as the "Aid- 
rich- Vreeland" law. 

In this law it was provided that in addition to the issues of 

No Notea notes which might be obtained direct from the Treasury, other is- 

Taken^ut* ^"^ could be had from the National Currency Associations. Such 

Under This associations would consist of not less than t«n banks having a com- 

^ bined capitalization of at least $5,000,000, situated in contiguous 

territory. The issue of the notes was to follow lines that had already 

been made familiar by the clearing-honsea. Securities of a specified 

kind were to be receivable by the National Currency Associations 

and, when thus received, issues of notes up to 75 per cent of the 

value of the securities might be obtained from the Treasury by the 

Association and distributed to the banks which had deposited the 

collateral with the National Currency Associations. The bonks in 

any association were, however, to be jointly responsible for the 

notes thus obtained and issued. Under this plan no notes have 

ever been taken out and only a few such associations — seventeen in 

all — have been organized. 

§8. It is clear that, with the National Currency Associationi 

as with the clearing-house associations, what has been done haa 

been to provide a means for rediscounting commercial paper, the 

form of the rediscount being the issue of notes jointly guaranteed 

by the 'banks which were the members of the organization apply- 

Ainelatloni ^ '^^ ^^^ notes. It would be easy to say that the failure to organ- 

Hav* Not ize more of these associatiops and the entire failure to get oat any 

Organliad notes is due to the fact that no commercial cr^is or stringency has 

supervened since the legislation was adopted that would render such 

a force necessary. Of course, this neglects the fact fully commented 

upon elsewhere in this discussion, that the dearing-hoose i 
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tion or National Cuitttacj Associatioii merely fills a need whidi 
comtantl; exists, and that in the past issaes of notes by each asso- 
ciations liAve occurred when it was impossible to get along without 
them on account of the extreme necessities of the case. The reason 
why no notes have been isened by the National Cnrrency Associa- 
tions is not altogether that there has been no occasion to demand 
them. Nor can any similar explanation be accepted for the failnre 
to get out clearing-house certificates except during certain specified 
years when panic or stringency had driven tiie banks to a resort to 
that expedient. 

In the case of the dearing-hooses, the notes were not issned CtMrlng- 
except npon extraordinary occasion and were then driven in as ft^!^ 
early as circumstances woald permit, because the strong banks did Rtgard«d 
not care toi>e responsihleJ^ -them -any longer than was necessary, Extra-Lagal 
and because tho whole thing was looked upon as an extra-legal, if Expedient 
not an illegal, expedient 

In this case of the National Currency Associations, the in- 
activity may be attributed to the fact that the getting out of such 
notes is severelyjKnalized by theimposition of a very heavy tax 
upon them and by theTact that the not^ constitute an unlimited 
liability upon all of the banks which are parties to the National 
Currency Association. Iforeover, through defects in the law, the 
character of the commercial paper whiclT niay be received ty ench 
associations as a bacldng for issucB of notes is veiy far from being 
clearly described, so that in many places it would appear that JJJJf^Sw'" 
very little p^Kr would be available as security behind the notes if 
the law were rigidly adhered to. But, entirely apart from all 
these questions of technique is the fact that the issue of notes or 
loan certificates is manifestly a temporary expedient upon a tem- 
porary basis and is vitiated by this "emergency" quality. The 
banks do not care to arouse alarm by employing an expedient 
which is regarded by the commnuity as a danger signal, while 
no individual bank is willing, exc^ in case of extremity, to ask 
other institutions to consider the getting out of notes, since this 
step would necessitate an exposure of its own affaire, and an ex* 
phmation of the reaeons which had led it to so unusual a step. 

§9. It is dear that the associations, whether clearing-house 
or national currency, have been incomplete in their operations and 
that what they lacked wag (a) legal sanction and recognition as A««*el«tlon« 
pennanent instituticHas, and (b) legal oversight and leetraint incempieu 
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The harm that came from issues of certiScatee wae due to the 
fact that they were regaided as tlie result of danger, if not of die- 
aster. The good that came from them lay in the fact that they 
converted eound and nnqnestionably valid assets into immfdiate 
means of payment. The danger seen in them resided in the fact 
that it was feared that they would give to weak institations a 
power to expand accommodation to which they were not entitled 
and which might work hardship to sounder and better managed 
institntions. 

The co&perative idea implied in the associations was liieir 
distingnishiDg beneficial factor, and it is this that should now be 
carried a step further by placing the clearing-bonses or national 
The currency associations upon a permanent working basis— or what is 

IdMi''*'^* the same thing, by borrowing the idea of cooperation from them and 
organizing an institution to apply it regulariy and syBtematically. 
Snch an institution would maintain and accept the germ idea of 
the clearing-house or National Currency Association — that of the 
rediscounting of paper and the conversion of it into resonrces 
which might be used as reserve funds. It would, however, carry 
this notion further by keeping the inatitntion always open for 
business and thereby rendering it possible for its operations to 
go on without shock or alarm to the. community. Involved in this 
thought would also be the abolition of everything that could be 
considered to penalize the nse of the resources of the institution. 
Proper restraint and oversight would be obtained by the application 
of professional knowledge and skill to the business of testing paper 
presented for rediscounting. 

§10. With such professional skill and oversight applied to 
tiie operations of a cooperative association, how far would tfaoe 
be a warrant for the belief of inflation ? The belief is frequently 
expressed that the clearing-house principle, so-called (meaning 
thereby the principle of converting assets into immediate re- 
sources), would be carried to an extreme, and inflation would 
Quection result. It is well to note the exact effect produced by the clearing- 
of Inflation house loan certificates when they were issued, and to consider the 
probable result of producing this same efEect under usual 
circumstancee. 

The action of the clearing-houses in issuing loan certificates 
(and the action proposed for the national currency aaeociations) 
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ma to be that of accepting given secnritiea and iaraing notes in 
exchange therefor. In ordinary discussion, it is assumed that these 
iaaaee gave relief because they "increased the quantity of money" 
in the conunanity. A shortage in money had been brought about 
as a result of public clamor and nncertainty, and this shortage had MiMppre. 
to be relieved in some way. The relief was obtained, it vas sup- haniioni of 
posed, by issuing notes which took the place of some money that For 
had been withdrawn from the banks and had disappeared through u''*!!""" 
hoarding or otherwise. This was a complete misapprehension of the tuu«a 
situation and was not only erroneous in its statement of facts, but 
in its Tiew of the theory upon which the action of the clearing- 
house was founded. 

The conditions by which ctearing-houHe banks have found 
themselves confronted in times of difBculty have been that, although 
assets of known value were available, they could not be quickly 
tested and converted into resources, thus making them available 
for the purpose of liquidating obligations whose aettlement was 
called for. 

The issue of the loan certificates grew out of two distinct 
propositions: (1) the joint guaranty by the banks of the paper of- 
fered to them, since they issued notes based thereon to the extent 
of 76 per cent of the paper accepted; (S) the creation of a readily 
available and recognizable form of resource. It should be perfectly rmi 
plain that precisely bb much good would have been done, had the ^'*^ir^ ^ 
clearing-house, instead of iesuing these "certificates" or "notes,'' action 
granted to the banks presenting paper snd asking for the certifi- 
cates a right to draw upon the clearing-house a check which should 
hare been valid simply in payments to other banks. Confusion 
has arisen) from the use of paper certificates, or notes of the kind 
referred to, which have effectually masked the real nature of the 
transaction. This real nature lay in the examination and testing 
of credit paper and in the joint agreement to accept such paper 
when once it had been tested and certified. 

Now, what is inflation ? It is currently stated that, if clearing- 
houses were to continue the operation just described, the result 
would be inflation. So eager have clearing-house associations been 
to avoid this danger, that they have usually penalized the ase of What la 
the certificates by charging a very high rate of interest on them. '""■*'*"'' 
This has b^en intended to "drive the certificates in," and, as the cer- 
tificates have usually come in very rapidly when the need for . , i , 
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them was over, it has been supposed that they had been driven in 
by this rate of interest or tax. Infiatioc, howerer, is not to be 
feared it every loan is ba«ed upon soimd valoee which are promptly 
redeemable. 

The avoidance of inflation ia fotmd in redemption. Constant 
lodeeraability of obligations means that these obligationa cannot 
become inflated — ^thst is, cannot become too nnmerons. If, for 
example, an issue of bank notes is thoronghly and fully protected 
by cash reserves, yet the notes on the average remain in circular 
Rvdtmptim tion for some time, the meaning is that the notes are needed in 
the Ramody circulation and that the community is more benefited by having 
Inflation them kept oatstanding than by having them redeemed and re- 
tired. If there is no method of prompt redemption, or if there is 
an artificial stimulus to the issue of notes which has no relation 
to commercial necessities — as in a bond-secured currency — ^then 
there may be inflation. That is to say, the notes may get 
into circulation and stay there without reference to the exchange 
function they perform. 

This inflation may occur just as easily in the granting of 
bank credits. The danger is there seen when banks accept paper 
and allow deposit credits on the strength of it, notwithstanding 
Cradlt *^** *^^ paper cannot be promptly met or is of doubtful value. In 

Inflation this case, banks are practically putting their resources behind 
proper^ which does not grow out of actual commercial exchanges 
and which, therefore, however good it may be in the long run, is 
not a quick asset. Persons who know that they can go to banks and 
obtain abnormal credit in this way, whether it be in the form 
of notes or deposit accounts, recognize that they are able to nse 
as purchasing power values which under other conditions they 
would have great difficulty in disposing of. 

This is inflation, and it is a process which has nothing what- 
ever to do with the amount of currency in existence or in cir- 
culation. From this, then, it is clear that inflation is to be feared 
only when the extension of credit is made upon an unwise basis 
and when, therefore, there is doubt about the immediate con- 
vertibility of the credit that is granted and, perhaps, some doubt 
even about ita ultimate convertibility. By convertibility is not 
necessarily meant convertibility into "money" or "currency," as 
many persons loosely assume. It means convertibility either into 
money or into bank credits that have more recently been created. 
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Actirity and prompt exchange are the tests of Boundness. When 
there u this kind of activity, there is nothing to be feared from the 
extension of credit in the way described. 

§11. Inflation is avoided, therefore, when paper is carefully 
tested before being guaranteed, and is found acceptable as a basis for 
immediate funds. If this testing is carried out with sufficient 
care, and if it applies only to the live assets of the community, 
there is nothing to be feared from a constant resort to it. More- ^voiJanc* 
orer, there is no occasion for penalizing those who make use of «f Inflation 
it. The charge properly made by them is the regular commercial 
charge for the use of capital in a given form for the period the 
paper has to run. By making this charge, an institution, or a 
codpetative group of institutions, is relieved of the necessity of 
"carrying" any paper, and merely extends a bnsiDess service for 
which it ia properly compensated. Those who thus convert their 
assets into immediate resonrcee do so becanse such resources are 
more valuable to them than the cost of making the exchange. They 
convert their paper into resources in this way because other per- 
sons are calling upon tbem to liquidate demand obligations or gf conwr- 
becauee they see a possibility of using these resources as a means •'••> 
of extending their business still farther. For either of these rea- 
sons, they are willing to pay the price of conversion. When they 
have done so, there is no hazard or risk unless they are unable 
to meet their maturing obligation when it falls due, or, what is 
the same thing, unless the person or firm who made the paper 
originally is unable to meet it when it falls due. In either of these 
cases there has simply been a miscarriage of the conversion opera- 
tion — that is, something has been mistaken for quick assets which 
was not BO. The remedy in this case is not to make it more ex- 
pensive for all future borrowers to get their accommodation, but 
is to employ more capable men or to install a more effective sys- 
tem for the purpose of testing the paper that is offered as a basis 
for credit 

§12. In this matter of converting commercial obligations Advantage 
into means of payment, just as in all other banking operations, of Rvgu- 
there is an immense advantage on the side of regularity. The "^ ^' 
operations of the clearing-house were unsatisfactory as regards the 
iscrae of loan certificates because the function was an irregular oiMOqIc 
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There waa no re^ar machinery for carrying it on, nor was there 
an; specified capital act apart. The loan certificates consequently 
came into existence sporadically, and by means of hastily organ- 
ized processes. The same thing would necessarily be tme of the 
currency now permitted to be taken out by National Currency Ab- 
sociations, although the hasty and nnoi^anized character of the 
transaction would not be bo conspicuous with them as it was with 
the clearing-houses. 

Neither institution can afford the steady responsible type of 
accommodation that ia wanted. That can be obtained only by set- 
Apprieatlon ting aside a definite capital and creating a definite organization 
Clearing to do the work of converting heterogeneous commercial credits, 
p V? varying in origin and in type and resembling one another only in 

their activity and short term, into immediate means of payment. 
Such an institution, operating in the way indicated, has all the 
advantage which come from economy and regularity in ite opera- 
tion. It represente simply the farther carrying out of the co- 
operative principle embodied in the clearing-house and the subject- 
ing of thi n principle to stated and recognized methods of applica- 
tion for the benefit of all who may need to invoke its assistence. 
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§13. From what has been said, it must be plain that an or- 
ganization of hanks which undertook to carry fnrtlier the principles 
involved in the joint testing of credite would find that the other 
functions allied to this testing of credit which had heretofore been 
performed by clearing-bouses woald be much more easily performed 
by such an organization. It has been seen how clearing-house 
banks cooperated for the porpose of bringing pressure to bear upon 
every member in order to compel them all to avoid queetionable 
practices and to live up to the best professional methods in rogue- 
It was noted that this result is accomplished by ordering either 
periodic and sporadic, or (where a clearing-house examiner is em- 
ployed), regular examinations or tests of the condition of the banks. 
There will always he a field for the exercise of this function of 
joint examination no matter whether tbe ultimate process of test- 
ing paper and converting it into immediate resources be confided 
to some special institution or not. 

It is plain that the work of such an institution, if properly 
carried out, would render immensely more simple the problem of 
exercising the proper mutual control over bank operations. It 
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would place a heavy premioiB upon those methods of bankiiig 
which resulted in the creation of the right kinds of paper and 
woold penalize those methods of banking which resulted in grant- 
ing accommodation to persons who were not entitled to it as esti- 
mated by the immediate character of their resoarces. While, Would 
therefore, an institution of the kind described would be able to do Bet[«r 
rastl; more effective work than the clearing-honBes by simply Banking, 
carrying the principles employed by them to a higher point of per- 
fection, it would in no wise nsnrp their functions. They would 
still have an abundant field for the performance of the work which 
they were fundamentally authorized to undertake — that of clear- 
ing checks and items that were deposited with the various banks. 
They would, moreover, exercise an oversight over one another wbidi 
could not be exerted by any other institution of more general 
scope. 

Unless such an institution were organized vrith branches, which 
has been proposed by nobody under existing conditions, it would 
be necessary for the work of testing credit and making loans to be 
complemented by the efforts of the clearing-houses. But this work 
of testing credit and making loans must be carried on with a fixed 
capital and upon a definite basis of business enterprise. Without 
that, it inevitably assumes the temporary or sporadic character it 
has heretofore had under the clearing-house system, and which it 
would necessarily retain under the plan provided for in the Aldrich- 
Vreelsnd Act. 

A cooperative institution would introduce no new principle 
beyond that which has been pursued by the clearing-houses and 
which it was sought to legalize in the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. • All 
that would be done would be to carry this principle further, ays- EFemont o 
tematize its working, and subject it to the safeguards and checks Novelty, 
which are necessary in order to prevent undesirable conditions from 
growing up. The only element of novelty in the system would be 
that of organization and stability of method coupled with the exten- 
sion of the plan hannoniously throughout the country. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
COOPERATION OR CENTRALIZATION? 
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United States — 3. European Banks — 4. Canadian System — 5. De- 
fects of tbe Competitive System in the United States-^e. Statlatlcs 
as to Distribution of Reserves and Deposits — 7. Tendency to Con- 
centration of Control. — 8. Development of Joint Control — Holding 
Companies — 9. Effect of Qovernment Deposits — 10. Coiiperatlon 
under Present System Limited — II. Organised Legal Couperatlon — 
12. Economy of Reserves — 13. Kinds of Paper Redlscounted — 14. 
Oalns ol Legal Cooperation — IS. Summary. 



§1. A review of the banking systems in vogue throagboat the 
world at the present time shows tiiat they may be classified as be- 
longing to three general groups or types: (1) Those depending 
on a central bank as their principal feature; (2) those based on 
independent competitive banks; and (3) those involving a coopera- 
tive principle. The question as to which plan is best adapted to the 
needs of a commercial country has been actively discussed for a long 
time. Probably no final answer can be given to it. The decision 
in every case must depend upon the conditions existing at the 
time in any given country. In general, the tendency of modern 
commercial countries has been away from the purely competitive 
and independent type of banking system. There has been a strong 
drift toward either centralization or cooperation. In some eases, 
this drift has been guided by legislation; in others, it has gone on 
without any official or legal recognition, simply by virtue of the 
demands of business and economy of r 



United 
StatM 



§2. Early in the history of the United States, the idea of 
A Cantral centralization in banking waa advocated. Hamilton urged the 
Bank In establishment of a large central bank in his famous report on that 
subject in 1791. Later in the same year such a bank was actnally 
established and lasted for twenty years. Meanwhile, many banki 
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had been chartered by the several states and had come into operar 
tion on a competitire basia. 

After the close of the charter granted the first bank of the 
United States, a renewal was refiised by Congreae, and there enened 
a period of abont five years during which full oppottuni^ was given 
state banks for development. In that period, the United States 
government bed no single financial institution upon which to rely, 
but called upon the state banks for such loans, and other banking 
facilities, as it stood in need of. This proved unsatisfactory, and 
in 1816 the Second Bank of the United States received a twenty- 
year charter. This bank, like its predecessor, acted as fiscal agent of 
the government, furnished such loans as the Treasury needed, and 
generally exerted a 8tead)'ing and controlling influence over the state 
banks, which continued to be chartered upon a competitive basis. 
A renewal of ite charter was also refused after a long and bitter 
political struggle, lasting from 1829 until the close of the existence 
jt the institution. 

From 1837 down to the Civil War, the system of banking in 
the United States was entirely' under state control and rested on a 
purely competitive basis. No federal legislation relating to bank- 
ing was adopted, and the only serious innovation upon previous con- 
ditions was found in the establishment of the independent Treas- 
ury, which was to act as the custodian of public funds. Under tbls 
state banking system, as many different kinds of currency as there Stat* 
were banks in the country were issued, while the government couM *" ' 
not in case of necessity obtain the support of any very strong single 
iagtitntion. 

After the opening of the Civil War, the national bank act 
was passed (1863) for the purpose of supplying a uniform cur- 
rency and aiding the government, through the purchase of bonds 
which were to be used as security behind bank notes. Later (1866), 
state bank notes were driven out of circulation by a ten per cent National 
tax levied upon them. Access to the bankiug system was free, those ■■"''• 
who would organize a bank being permitted to do so vidthout te- 
ftriction, provided they were able to furnish the necessary capital 
and comply with moderate requirements concerning the conduct of 
business. 

Since 1863, the national banking system has been continually 
in existence and nearly 10,000 institutions have been chartered at 
the date of the last Comptroller's Report, 1911, of which 7,301 are 
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etill in existence. States and territories bare in the meantime genu 
on incorporating banks under their own laws. Thus there has 
been perfectly free competition in banking thronghont the United 
States, save in so far as related to the issue of notes. This function 
Las been reserved to a single class of baolts — those in the national 
system — but within the national system there has been abaoluta 
freedom of action in issuing notes subject to the requirementa of the 
national bank act. These restrictions hare been the same for all 
banks of similar size. 



§3. The course of development in the United States baa been 
very different from that which has existed abroad. In England, 
the Bank of England was chartered in 1694 and has continued from 
that day to this, standing in a peculiar relation to the government 
as its fiscal agent, and ultimately taking to itself the function of 
note issue in a practically exclusive manner. By long-developed 
custom, the Bank of England has become the reserve holder of the 
country and has grown into what la practically a banker's bank, 
although it does an extensive business with individuals. Id this 
peculiar position, the Bank of England is able to act largely as the 
financial dictator of the English credit system — a power which it 
has exercised with judgment, non-partisanship and discretion. 

In France, the Bank of France was developed in 1800-1803 and 
has continued in operation since that time. It enjoys a monopoly 
of note-isaue, practically holds the reserves of the country, and, 
while doing an extensive business with individuals, also serves as 
the great market for rediscounting paper presented by other banks 
and financial institutions. With its system of branches through- 
out France, it operates as a controlling agency, regulating in the 
main the banking customs, and determining the flow of specie into 
and out of the country, subject to the general conditions of interna- 
tional trade. 

Similar functions are exercised by the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, organized in I87S. Most of the continental countries of 
Europe have followed this same system of establishing central in- 
stitutions, standing in close relation to the governments of tbefle 
states and exercising a general oversight over banking. Most of 
them, however, are privately owned. A recognition of the public 
quality of the service with which they are entrusted is obtained by 
subjecting them to constant and watchful government oversight, 
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while in the case of most, there is direct goTeramentol psrticipB. 

tion in the management of their affaire. The effort is made in ereiy 

case to give the commercial public a voice in the management of the ^'"?''^" 

institntionB, and to ensure that they shall be carried on in each a Banka 

vay aa to eerve the commercial interesta of the countries where 

they are situated. 

The pressure of public opinion in the hig^y organized and 
closely centralized countries of Europe also has an important influ- 
ence in keeping the banka true to their public quality and prevent- 
ing them from neglecting the duties which fall upon them in conee- 
qnence thereof. Thus, in most of the European states, the basis of 
the banking system is found in a strong central bank which con- 
etittttes tiie connecting link between the government and the public. 
This bank holds the reserves of the other banks to a very large ex- 
tentj and famishes credit to the community, besides regulating the 
importation and «iportation of specie. 

§4. Canada has developed her banking system in a different 
way, and may be regarded as the beat example of the cooperative type 
of banking to which reference was made above. The peculiarity of 
Canada's system lies in the fact that, although there is no single in- 
stitution possessing an exclusive monopoly of note-issue, or of any 
ether function, and although there is no government bank holding Canadian 
public funds and possessing the power to dictate the use that shall gyat^m" 
be made of the caab resources of the country, practically all of 
Canada's banks are of large size. At present only twenty-seven dif- 
ferent institutions are in operation, and the requirement of the law 
is that no new institution shall receive a charter if it has a capital 
below (500,000. Every bank is permitted to establish as many 
branches as it sees fit, and some institutions operate hundreds of 
snch branch offices, there being in all nearly 2,000 branch ofBoes. Braiwhea 
Notes are issued by all of the banks, but they are guaranteed by 
a fond which is contributed by the various institutions, and which 
is used for the purpose of redeeming the outstanding notes of failed 
banks, being reimbursed, so far as possible, from the assets of such 
banks when their affoirs are settled. 

Thus Canada, without having a centralized banking system, 
enjoys many of the advantages of such a system. The number of 
responsible managers of the banks is small and consultations can 
easily be had. The banks — as said — are all substantial in sizer and , 
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the degree of cooperation among them is hi^, even in thoae par- 
ticutarH that are not subject to legal regulation. Under the law, 
they are required to cooperate abeolutel; in safeguarding their 
notes, and they have always succeeded in protecting them folly. 
On the other hand, a measure of competition is aseared by the poa- 
Eibility of chartering new banks, each with the issue function, at 
any time when applicants with sufficient capital in their possession 
present themselves. Iforeover, the keenest of competition in serv- 
ing the public is secured through the operation of the branch system. 
Thus, although access to the Canadian banking system ia not a 
mere routine matter, as it practically is in the United States, there 
is an approach to free banking at the same time that there is pre- 
served a Tety substantial part of the advantages of central banking. 

§6. The United States affords probably the best example of 
a competitive or free banking system. In the effort to assure per- 
fectly unhampered access to the system, admission has-been made 
Our general, the law providing for the granting of charters through a 

Banklna merely routine or administrative act on the part of the Comptroller 
eyatam of the Currency in Washington. In order to prevent the pressure 

Compvt t w jjf competition from being applied by large institutions to amall 
ones, the law has practically prohibited the establishment of 
branches, while interpretations of ^e act by the Supreme Court 
have rendered it illegal for one bank to control the stock of an- 
other.' Altogether the idea of individualism and separation in 
banking has been developed here as far as law could bring it about 
The good features of this system have been ao fully realized that 
it is probable that its fundamental features may be regarded ai 
firmly fixed. There is no probability that free access to the buaineaa 
of banking will be denied under any legislation. At present there 
seems to be little chance that the establishment of brandies will be 
permitted. This means that there will be a permanent retention of 
conditions in which many very small banks must exist in order 
to meet the needs of the communities tiiey serve, and in which there 
will be no direct control by one institution, or group of institutions, 
over another. 

The maintenance of snc^ conditions necessarily involves some 
rather serious suffering. Among the difficulties which have been 
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found to be characteristic of the national Bj8t«m, are those of wide 
diffusion of reserves, extravagance in the use of banking resources, 
lack of cooperation, inability to finance large operations with ease, 
lack of control over the exportation and importation of specie and Oafcott 
onmeroue others. Yet it is probable that all of these defects would 
be endured if it were true that competition and independence had 
been maintained contemporaneously with them, or that it could 
not be had without them. Neither of these suppositions holds good ; 
for today a high degree of banking centralization has, unknown to 
the community, been produced; while an easy means of escape from 
it and from the evils incident to the present system is undoubtedly 
available. The truth about existing conditions in the banking sys- 
tem of the United States and the actual degree of centralization that 
has been attained can be best understood from a survey of the pres- 
ent relations between banks. How this system operates to put the 
funds out of the control of their owners is seen by a survey of the 
actual distribution of reserves at the present moment. 

§6. The following figures show the reserves of country national 
banks (1883-1910) classified as lawful money held, due from reserve 
agents (held by other banks on deposit), redemption fund (held by 
the Treasury) . 









Claaalfleatloli of ReBerv« 






Nmnbwor 


LAwfni 


Due from 


Redemption 


Total 






moner 


a«enu 


fund 


amount 


Dats 




HUllons 


Mlllfoos 


Mllltons 


Uiniona Dlatrlbutlon 


Oct. 2,1883. 


...2,253 


$61.0 


»84.1 


»11.3 


»157.5 ofBoaarvM 


Sept. 30,1884. 


...2,41T 


66.1 


79.7 


10.6 


166.3 


Oct. 1,1885. 


. . .2,467 


71.4 


95.9 


10.2 


177.5 


Oct. ?,1886. 


...2,690 


77.9 


99.5 


8.7 


186.2 


Oct 5,188». 


...2,756 


83.4 


100.9 


6.6 


190.9 


Oct. 4,1888. 


...2,847 


84.7 


119.0 


6.2 


209.8 


Sept. 30,1889. 


...2,992 


86.7 


132.4 


6.5 


224.6 


Oct. 2,1890. 


...3,207 


92.0 


128.6 


5.2 


225.5 


Sept. 25,1891. 


...3,333 


97.1 


133.0 


6.4 


235.5 


Sept. 30,1892. 


...3,430 


106.5 


163.5 


6.8 


274.8 


Oct. 3,1893. 


...3,434 


117.1 


106.9 


6.6 


230.6 


Oct. 8,1894. 


...3,411 


106.8 


161.6 


6.6 


274.9 


Sept. 28,1895. 


. . .3,366 


102.3 


147.7 


6.6 


256.6 


Oct. 6,1896. 


...3,329 


119.0 


126.0 


r.2 


261.3 


Oct. 5,1897. 


...3,276 


111.7 


192.6 


7.2 


,(5%le 



PRACTICE OF EEDEPOSITING 
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MlUlou 
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Sept. 80,1898., 


. .3,859 


$116.4 


$209.6 


»7.I 


$333.1 


Sept. 7,1899.. 


..3,874 


183.6 


274.0 


7.4 


406.0 


Sept. 6,1900.. 


..3,540 


122.0 


882.9 


9.4 


414.3 


Sept. 30,1901.. 


..3,885 


130.4 


888.1 


10.4 


429.0 


Sept 15,1908.. 


. .4,868 


■ 134.7 


160.7 


10.2 


296.6 


Sept 9,1903.. 


..4,691 


160.8 


155.8 


11.8 


318.4 


Sept 6,1904.. 


..6,065 


160.9 


163.8 


13.1 


327.8 


Aug. 86,1905., 


..6,412 


164.8 


181.9 


14.6 


360.6 


Sept. 4,1906.. 


..5,781 


177.6 


204.7 


16.2 


398.4 


Aug. 88,1907., 


..6,178 


199.6 


226.7 


17.2 


443.5 


Sept 23,1908.. 


...6,488 


215.8 


220.1 


19.1 


465.1 


Sept. 1,1909., 


..6,595 


219.7 


841.6 


20.6 


481.9 


Sept 1,1910., 


..6,791 


229.8 


258.3 


81.1 


609.3 


Dec. 5,1911.. 


..6,949 


246.3 


283.1 


88.3 


561.7 



The Bbowing indicates the extent to which the conotr; baofca 
have placed their resources at the dispoeal of others. In 1911 much 
less than one-half ($346.3 millione) the total reserve ($551.7 mil- 
lions) was in the actual possession of the country banks. 

But the practice of redepoeiting bank funds has been carried 
much beyond the limits of the reBerre system. In the following 
table is reviewed the growth of the items "due to national banks," 
and "due to state and private banks" during the years since 1875. 
The figures are given fay five-year periods down to the year 1900 and 
once a year tiiereafter, the date chosen being the earliest report date 
in each year. From this compilation it can be seen that, while the 
growth in the items has been irregular, the tendency has been 
strongly upward. For the report of January 31, 1910, the figures 
show $963,000,000 against $137,000,000 in 1875. For 1900 (Feb- 
ruary 13), the figure was $536,000,000. The item "dne to state 
and private banks" does not show the same steady growth, but 
fiuctuates considerably, though it is now largely in advance of the 
figures for 1900. One reason why this latter item has not grown 
more rapidly may be the large development of the trust company 
system and the increase of deposits in national banks carried in 
favor of these institutions. Taken in the aggregate, the items "dae 
to banks" have grovni much faster than the capitalization of the na- 
tional system. 
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Bank Dapetltt In National Banka 

Due to Due to titata and 

National Sank* Pilvata Bank* 

Date MllUona MllUons 

Mar. 1, 1875 $137 « 65 

Feb. 21, 1880 170 65 

Mar. 10, 1885 806 83 

Feb. 28, 1890 897 137 

Feb. 28, 1894 343 173 

Feb. 13, 1900 536 318 

Feb. 13,1900 518 318 

Feb. 5,1901 656 273 

Feb. 25, 1902 685 311 

Feb. 6, 1903 673 298 

Jan. 22, 1904 692 293 

Jan. 11, 1905 753 312 

Jan. 29,1906 826 ■ 364 

Jan. 26,1907 900 396 

Feb. 14, 1908 807 364 

Feb. 5, 1909..... 1030 467 

Jan. 31, 1910 962 489 

Dec. 5, 1911 1011 522 

Tbe effect of the redepodt syetem has been to give to the city 

banks actual control over the fluid funds of tbe country in very 
large measure. Naturally this control has centered in New York 
City. The outcome has been that, without the necessity of con- Cen*™""- 

trolling the stock of country institutione, large city banke have Reaervet In 
through the redeposit system been able to exert the practical con- ^^y* ^°'''' 
trol of vhich bo much is now heard. 

The following tabulation shows the growth of the system in New 
ToA City, since 1890 : 

Bank Depoalta In New York 

Due to Dub to State and 

National Banka Private Banks 

Date Minions Millions 

Feb. 28, 1890 $182 $ 48 

Mar. 5, 1895 137 63 

Feb. 13, 1900 228 108 

Feb. 5, 1901 885 76 

Feb. 85, 1902 880 78 

Feb. 6, 1903 267 72 

Jan. 82, 1904 269 W 

Jan. 11, 1905 290 83 

Jan. 89, 1906 285 88 

Jan. 26, 1907 309 84 

Feb. 14, 1908 275 71 

Feb. 6,1909 364 94 

Jan. 31, 1910 305 100 

Dec. 5,1911 386 106 .oOqIc 
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ExceptioQal significance Ehould be given to the growth of these 
items, which show in part the development of relationships between 
state and national banks. In many places it has come aboat that 
the national banks are practically the "bankers' banks" of the re- 
gion; the state and private banks, trust companies and other insti- 
tntions depositing largely with them and relying on them for loans 
and rediscounts when necessary. In trnth, the New York banks 
jointly have come to stand in a relation to the other banks of the 
Banks country very much like that of the Bank of England to the other 

Depuft In banks in London and the country. This, of course, means thai 
Bankit'of ^^^ national banks have tended to assume the function of holding 
New York the reserve money of the country which is left with them, not only 
^ by trust companies and similar institutions, but in many cases by 

state banks. It is not to be assumed that this ia always the case, 
but in a large number of instances it is so. Moreover, it has been 
seen, from the statements already made, that the national banks in 
reserve cities are practically assuming a position in which they hold 
the surplus reserve of the other national banks of the country, such 
reserve being more and more closely controlled by city banks. Thic 
has been the natural evolution of our banking system in the effort, 
so far as possible, to economize reserves. 

§7. The practice of doing a banking business with other 
banks has grown extensively within the past few years. At pres- 
ent, small banks the country over, when purchasing paper, keep in 
mind the possibility of obtaining accommodation from other banks 
from time to time as they find it desirable to do so. This again 
is another result of the tendency to economize resources. The 
small banks buy paper when times are dull at home, in order that 
they may keep their resources active and earn a fair rate of return 
for their stockholders from year to year. It is, however, necessary 
for them to take care of their own customers. Many of these cus- 
tomers are intermittent, or periodic, in the demands they make 
upon the banks for loans. At times, therefore, it becomes necessary 
for the banks which serve them to relieve themselves of some of 
Ottpend«noe the paper, and thereby secure fluid funds for use as a baais of loans 
Banks for ^° customers who need such accommodation in their regular busi- 
Redla- ness transactions. In order to be sure of a rediscount market for 

count) their paper in this way, it is necesBary for banks to establish a 

more or less close affiliation with banks in reserve cities. This re- 
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lationahip permits the reserre city banka to exert s very distinct 
control over the operations of the smaller tnatitations. Sncb con- 
trol is none the less effectire for being indirect and based on no pro- 
vigion of law. The small bank recognizes the neceeeity of shaping 
its operations in such a vay as to be sure of accommodation from 
the larger institution, Thns, in another way, a strong tendency 
towards outside control of the bank's business is set at work. 

Another indication of tiie concentration of control of banking 
' capital is afforded by a study of the changes that hare taken place 
within recent years in the relative nnmbere of banks of different 
capitalization organized nnder the national system. Comparisons Tendency 

cannot be made with absolute fnllnees and exactness, owinir to the *? l-ar(ie 

Capltaiiuh 
introductioD of a new class of banks of $25,000 capital by virtue of tlon 

the law of March 14, 1900. Some interesting inferences may, how- 
ever, be drawn from the following table : 

Cepltal of National Banks Claeartlod by Uia at Banka, 1S70, 1S80, iSM, 
1900, and 190B 
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IBS 
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...10» 11 1.1 121 ao 2G1 2i. 
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'1 
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: lit : lis 

S4.B tliS 2g.T 120 

27.1 1D7 23.6 ID 

S1.B ISO tS.t 10 

28.4 130 20.8 35 

JO.E 231 23.4 112 

1S.G 226 23.G 1G2 IG. 

19.7 231 22. T 160 15. 



This showing indicates that, while there has been a remarkable 
increase in the relative proportions of banks of the largest capital- 
ization, there has been a relative decline in the numbers of those 
of medium capitalization. The smalt hanks of less than $100,000 
capital have increased largely, while the same is true of the very 
large banks, possessing $6,000,000 of capital or over. This points 
to a growing tendency of banks to drift into two classes, the one 
with very small capital depending upon the other, possessed of im- 
mense capital, for general accommodation. ^^ ^ll CiOOqIc 
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Cantm I tui- 
tion of 
Control 



Under the exieting banking system, therefore, it is evident that 
centralization of control is already on the way to being effected. 
. The situation is one which thus calls for some corrective, if bank 
' independence is to be maintained. Consolidation of banks has 
gone on rapidly in recent years in nearly all of the large citiea of 
the country, the assets of one inetitution being taken over by others, 
the institution thus sold immediately going out of bnsinese, or the 
stock of both institutioDB being retired and replaced by new issnea 
in specified proportions. The growth in the number of banb of 
large size cannot, therefore, be regarded as simply the result of the 
advance in wealth, or of the increasing demand for the services of 
large inetitutionB, able to make immense single loans to institutions 
and corporations, but it is also indicative of a disposition to con- 
struct these large institutions by using smaller ones as component 
parts. It is thus more or less an indication of the developmmt of 
control by large private financial interests over the banking re- 
tourcea of the country. 



Joint 
Control 
Through a 
Holding 
Companr 



§8. If there were any doubt as to the progress in centraliza- 
tion of control in American banking, it would be entirely dispelled 
by the results of an inqairy vhich was ordered by Secretary Mc- 
Veagh, of the Treasury Department, in July, 1911, in connection 
with what was known as the N'ational City Bank case. Attorney- 
General Wickersham, of the Department of Justice, investigated 
ft recently organized New York concern, chartered under state 
law and known as the "National City Company" of New Tort 
This organization bad attracted the attention of the Attorney- 
General, partly because of its announced intention to own bank 
stock, and partly because of the fact that it was owned and con- 
trolled by a body of stockholders who were nearly identical with 
the stockholders of the National City Bank, the largest national 
bank in New York and in the country. 

Mr. Wickersham found that the company was, as reported, 
established partly with a view to holding stocks in other concerns, 
some of them the shares of national hanks. He reached the con- 
clusion that a joint control of this kind on the part of a body of 
stockholders in a national bank who also owned shares in a state 
concern, the one not to be transferable except as the other 
was transferred, was inharmonious with the purpose, and spirit 
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of the national bank act iteelf.* One reaaon for the adoption of 
this point of viev was found in the circumetance that the Na- 
tional Cit; Company, or any concern organized in a similar way, 
conld be nsed as an inatnunent designed to defeat the intent of The 
the framera of the national bank act. The Supreme Court, Mr. ciU'*Co^' 
Wickersham noted, has invariably taken the view that such joint 
control IB not pennisaible, and that national banks may not own 
the stock of other national banks. Attention has been called to 
this matter elsewhere. If now, he reasoned, they accompliBh the 
same object by reason of an instrumentali^ created under state 
law, for the purpose, in whole or in part, of holding the stocks 
of other national banks, is this not a violation of the plain intent 
of the national bank act? Reaching the conclusion that it was 
BO, the Attorney-General snbmitted his opinion to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who referred it to the President of the United Statea. 

The investigation ordered was intended to show how far a 
similar type of control exists tbronghout the national syetem. It 
resulted in listing the names of about 300 institutions which pos- 
sessed the same or similar relationship to other banks that existed in 
' the case of the National City Company and its parent institntion, 
the National City Bank of New York.* 

Id this direct and simple manner, there baa sprung np in tha 
national banking system a method by which banks may control 
other banks as far as they desire or have the means, since there is 
no reason why state institutions, jointly controlled with national ^ent oT 
banks, may not pnrchase and hold the stock of any number of other Joint 
national banks, thereby permitting tiie stockholders in the original 
institntion to control as many others as they wish or as their means 
will permit. It is not true that in every, or nearly every, case where 
this plan has been resorted to by national banks, the affiliation with 



•The orisliua •nnouncement of tba p nm oaM of tha NkUonal City Oom- 

Th* board of dlrMton of the NaUonal CItv Bulk iMTe decided to form 
« Mcurlty company, with e capltel of 110,000,000, in which •tockholder* 
of tbe t»Dk tufty acquire a beneflel&l lotereet accordlns to their holdlDBi 
In tbe etook or the bank. 

This plan hae alreadr been approred by ■tockholden repreaentluc con- 
HldarablT more than two-thlrda ot th« atock of the bank. As part of thia 
plan, diraetors have deolarod a eaih dividend of 40 per cont on the caplt^ 
Ktock of the bank, payable July 10 to stock o( record July t. Thli dividend 
!■ declared to fa«IUtat« atociCBolderB In acqulrlns benefioial Intereet In the 
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the Btate bank or trust company has been bnmght about for thg 
purpose of owning and controlling bank atocka.* This has doabt- 
leBB been done in some cases. But the fact tiiat there are three 
hundred instance in which machinery has been devised and eet 
in motion, which would permit such control, is another evidence 

i of centralization of banking authoritj which should frankly be 

'jmet. It constitutes a criticism upon the existing situation, and 
onless provided against, in whatever plan might be adopted for 
the future, it would constitute a means through which any inatitu- 
tion managed by banks as stockholders might be dominated. 

Nor is the system of joint control the only indication of ceit 

, tralization effected in this same general way. The investigations 
of the Comptroller of the Currency during the past year or twc 
have shown that in numerous instances, series, or "chains," of 
"Chain*" banks are organized and owned by the same group of persons, 
of Banka Sometimes, when banks have been independently organized, a mor 
jority of their stock is purchased by persons who already hold the 

, majority of the shares in one or more other national banks. Thns, 
a community of interest within the national system is established, 
whereby large banks control and direct the policy of others. Where 
the subordinate or controlled banks are themselves influential fao- 
tors in a local banking group, ae, for example, in a clearing-honse 
association, the actual and real control exerted may be very much 
more ezteneive and powerful than the purely nominal control 
obtained through direct ownership of stock. In such cases, a 
nucleus is formed for the extension of banking inflnence over a 
considerable area, or over a considerable gronp of financial institii- 
tions. 

No figures bjk available in published form to show precisely 
how extensive this type of control is, bnt it is an undoubted fact 
that it has already gained a substantial foothold. This is attested 
by the inquiries of the Comptroller of the Currency, and by com- 
monly known and observed facts concerning inter-bank control in 
well-known instances. 

A New York bank, for example, gains control of smaller hanks 
Extant of in Washington and at various southern points, through the pur- 
Cofitrel By chase of stock in such institutions by directors or controlling 
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direct country depodts toward Itself and to exert a general cod- 
trol, not only over the inetitutionB whoBe stock is owned, but also 
over those which ore Mbntary to the owned or controlled banks. 
In this way, networks of banking inflnencea have been allowed 
to develop and spread over the country, to vhat precise extent 
cannot be stated, although their scope is tuunistakably large. 

There is nothing in existing law to interfere directly with the 
growth of this kind of control, and should a new system of coopen^ 
tion between banks be established for the porpose of economizing 
reserves and supplying discounts, it must be done in such a way 
as to avoid the danger of undue inflnence which could make itself 
felt through the extensive voting control obtained by national banks 
in the way already indicated. Moreover, this system of control is A R«m«dy 
by no means limited to the national system, although it has been " " 
more carefully studied there. Extensive inter-bank relationships 
of a like kind are known to obtain in many of the states, small 
trust companies and stete banks being, in practical effect, branches 
of other and larger institutions. 

§9. There is another way in which centralization of control 
under present conditions has been greatly forwarded, and in which 
outside financial influence over liquid funds has been strengthened. 
This is found in the relation of the government to the banks. Un- 
der existing law, government revenues are paid in to the Inde- Control 
pendent Treasury, which holds them in actual cash. The Treasury, j," Qovoi-n- 
however, cannot hold these funds long in any great quantity, with- msnt 
out doing serious harm. It, therefore, will wish to put them back *'***' 
into circulation as soon as may be, in order that tiiere may be no 
shortage of reserve money due to its withdrawal of funds through 
the receipt of revenues and through the failure to pay out an equal 
amount in current disbursements. 

Such a return of the funds to commercial channels is usually 
effected under existing law by making government deposits in na- 
tional banks. These deposits are protected by requiring the banks 
to leave with the Treasury, bonds of specified kinds, which might be Protactad 
' sold in the event that the failure of the depository bank should ^ ^^ * 
expose the government to the risk of loes. The bonds may be 
owned by the banks which deposit them, or may be borrowed from 
others, but in any case, they are turned over to the Treasury, and 
title is transferred, in order to protect the government. 
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There is no criticism upon the system of protection, bat very 

eerere criticiBm must be made upon the way in which these deposits 

have been made in the past. In ordinary times, aach deposits have 

Undealrabta been distributed largely upon a political basis, the attempt being 

of*DapMlbi' ™^c ^ apportion them somewhat according to population, geo- 

among graphical distribution, or bank capitalization. Not infrequently the 

distribution has been made, also, by political preesure. In this 

way harm was done, because banks received control of funds which 

did not normally arise in their own communities and which were 

drawn from some other communis that had acquired control of 

them as the natural result of its commercial operations, often in 

places and under conditions where trade was the greatest. 

In times of panic or stringency, however, the situation has 
been even leas satisfactory. On such occasions, the government 
has often been driven to placing its funds in large blocks with the 
banks in the principal cities. It has sometimes appeared that the 
reason why some of these institutions were in such great want as 
to require relief was that they had been making excessive loans 
for speculative purposes. When speculation threatened to break 
DepMlta down, relief could be had only by getting more government funds. 
th« Market ^'^ ^^'^^ casea, it would often be unwise to withdraw or cnitail the 
speculative loans, inasmuch as such action wonld reenlt in com- 
mercial depression and disaster. On these occasions, therefore, 
the action of the government in depositing largely with banks 
in the larger cities, "in order to relieve the market," has been 
equivalent to the placing of government funds at the disposal of 
speculators who were permitted to use them for their own pur- 
poses. This course of action could not be justified upon any 
grounds save those of necesaity — a necessity growing oat ol the 
peculiar organization of our banking nnd credit system at the 
present moment. 

§10. It has thns been evident for a good while that the sya- 
tern of nominal competition establi&hcci under the national bank- 
ing syatem was not real, and that actnal centralization had developed 
because of the weakness of the smaller banks and their neceasarT 
recourse to others in times of special strain. Only the defect> 
of the competitive system in banking have been retained — ^the weak- 
ness of reserves, the inability to accommodate borrowers, and the 
ensceptibility to panic. The facts in the situation have been long 
Lj,a,;,„uL,, Google 
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perceived, even if only aubcoiiBcioiisly, by tiie banks, tnd it hu J^*"*"^^' 
been recognized that the enla of the Byitem oould be corrected b; to Prevent 
the use of some plan of cooperation, without a resort to legal cen< Cantpallza- 
troUzation in banldng. It was seen that the moet expedient and 
eaa; way to introduce into the United States the superior safe- 
(piards and more adTantageouB methods found in foreign Bystema 
of banking waa not the mechanical adoption of some legislation 
of doubtful utility and dangerous suggestion, but rather that of 
effecting a closer cooperation among the banks themselves. Ef- 
forts to get such cooperation have taken very definite form. 

The beet and most natural step was the organization of asso- 
ciations of banks called clearing-houses. As we have elsewhere 
seen, the first of these was established in New York in the year 
18G3, but this did not long remain an isolated example. Informal cooperation 
conferences and associations of banks early came into existence NaoesHry 
in many places, and at present there exist formally organized clear- 
ing houses in about 137 localities. 

3o succeeeful were these clearing-houses in tbeir work of coop- 
eration at periods of stringency, that they were later able to afford 
a lesson in practical legislation. The Aldrich-Yreeland Act, passed 
in 1908, sought to apply, through the organization of "national 
cnrrency associations," the same methods of mutual aid which 
had been developed by the clearing-honsee. But the Aldrich- 
Yreeland Act has been thus far practically a dead letter, and 
the clearing'huuseH iii Iheir Biermse of credit functions have con- 
tinued to be. merely temporary expedients. Whenever the period 
of worst danger has passed by and the community has reached 
a calmer mood, they have been disposed to "stand from under," SjJ^J"'' 
and at times this has resulted in forcing a number of weak banks tl«ns 
to the wall. It would have been well if the cotiperation had begun 
early enough to prevent such banks from becoming weak, or had 
continued long enough to enable them to recover their solvency; 
but under a purely voluntary system of cooperation, neither of 
these desirable objects could be gained. 

Moreover, the banks hitherto have never been able to obtain 
by joint action any satisfactory method of controlling reserves or 
economizing the use of funds, and of course they have never had 
any means of regulating the flow of gold and silver into and out 
of the country. That could be accomplished only by cooperative 
action of a verv close and well-defined trpe, or else by the acHon 
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of Home central infititution acting aB a reaeiTe-holder for the conntry 
and recognized aa the leader of the financial community. There 
IB nothing to indicate that any of these objects can, or will, be 
obtained under the present system. 

Cooperation or joint action on the part of the banks has evi- 
dently gone about as far as it is likely to go. There are fev or 
no particulars in which it seems possible to draw the relationehip 
between the institutions closer than at present This implies that, 
if anything is to be done in securing better joint action from the 
banks, it will have to be accomplished by some plan of federation 
in which, while preserving their own freedom and individuality, 
they will join under legal forms, for the purpose of promoting the 
interests of the banking system of the country as distinct from that 
of each individual bank. The experience of other countries, as 
already noted, shows that these results may be obtained, either 
through the establishment of a central institution or through coop- 
eration. Our own experience points to cooperation as not only the 
line along which voluntary development has been proceeding, but 
also that which holds out the easiest and most promising avenue 
to the attainment of the safeguards and convenience realized by 
foreign banks. 

The universal testimony of those who have studied political 
and economic conditions in the TTnited States is that a central 
bank, in the sense in which such institutions exist in Europe, is 
not only impossible but undesirable. Such an institution, privately 
owned, would be regarded with suspicion by the public. Our own 
experience during the first fifty years of American history with 
such an institution was unfavorable from the political standpoint. 
It is seriously to be doubted whether such an institution could, as 
a matter of practical legislation, be obtained again. And there 
is the best of reasons for questioning whether a bank of this type 
would be desirable, even if it could be chartered. The lar^e institu- 
tions of Europe are successful, partly because they have a recognized 
place in the community, which has been gradually developed 
through long years of custom and tradition. They stand in a 
peculiar relation to the governments of their countries, which is 
feasible because of the types of administrative control which exist 
there, but which would not be feasible with the types of adminis- 
trative control which exist here. European countries are macb 
smaller than our own and their commercial systems^aie on 
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about a few well-recognized financial centere. They do not present 
the Bame widely divergent types of climate, industry, population 
and competition that are included within the United States. This 
means that a central bank, if established here, vonld have a de- Europoan 
cidedly different problem to deal with from that which is presented 
in any of the European countries. Nothing would be more un- 
wise than simply to copy the external features of a European bank- 
ing syatem without having the basis for it which makes it success- 
ful. It has been said with justice by some critics of the so-caUed 
"central bank" plan, that if we were to adopt that system in the 
United States, we should need not one, but several "central" banks. 
It is at all events quite clear ihei a single central institution, 
privately owned, and similar in its nature to the great government 
institutions of the present day, or similar to the two great banks 
which were chartered by the United States during its first flf^ 
years, could not be created to advantage. 

It has been suggested that the government itself should per- 
form banking functions, accepting the duties which are met by tha 
large central banks of Europe, and in some way holding the re- 
serve of the country and extending accommodation to bankers who 
might desire it. This scheme has never araumed any distinct form, 
and is too nebulous to warrant very serious discussion. This pointy 
however, will be given more complete treatment elsewhere. It 
should be said, however, that no government bank is likely to ba A Govorn- 
satisfactory or efficient in the United States, and that such a TnMuu% 
scheme is too hazardous, under our political conditions, to be con- Bank 
sidered for a moment Practically, then, there remains merely 
the question whether some reorganization of American banking 
that will meet existing difficulties and permit cooperation is pos- 
sible. The natural way in which to work out this sole method 
of reform is through the application and development of the methods 
already resorted to in a rudimentary way by the banks. The prob- 
lems involved in bringing about such a result may now be briefly 
noted. 

§11. The fundamental necessity in introducing a regime of 
cooperation among the banks is that of regular and organized legal 
cooperation. As has been seen, all forms of cooperation thus far 
have been informal. True, to national currency associations has been 
given a legal existence, but their operation is sporadic and surely , 
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Tolontary. These two tbin^ condemn the National Currency Aft- 
Bociations and limit their uaefnlneBB to exceptional periods of crisis 
or stringencj. We do not vant a "panic corrency," or any meana 
of "relief." What is wanted is steady support that will render 
relief unneceasary, and will prerent the recurrence of stringency 
calling for such relief. 

In order to get this sort of continuous and sastained coop- 
eration among the banks, it is evidently neceBsary to establish some 
institution with a definite capital which will be in continuous exist- 
ence, applying itself regularly to the duty of supplying bank credit 
as needed. By whom should such an institution be owned? There 
is, as noted, abundant reason in political conditions why it will 
not be feasible to place the ownership of such a concern in the 
hands of private individual stockholders, even if it be rigidly sup^^ 
vised, and perhaps in part owned by the government itself. We 
have also indicated briefly why the stock cannot all be owned by 
! the government itself. This leaves only the banks themselves as 
possible stockholders. If they were to he called upon to organize an 
institution in which all banks could share, Uiey would be entirely 
freed of any fears of undue outside competition. They would know 
that a minimum of profit would be redistributed among them 
equally; and, more important still, they would know that such 
an institution could be conducted in a way that would give due 
consideration to every stockholding bank. The public would thos 
be assured of receiving ultimately the benefits from the operation 
of such an institution, inasmuch as free banking would contintte 
and competition between banks would be as keen as it now is. This 
would imply that every bank, whenever organized, should be per- 
mitted to become a stockholder in the new inatitution. The or- 
ganization could, therefore, never become a monopoly. 

If every bank, whenever organized, were permitted to take 
out a specified amount of capital stock in the concern and, when- 
ever it went into liquidation, were to be compelled to surrender 
ita stock, the organization would have an outstanding ci^ital cor- 
responding, in a fixed proportion, to the total capital of the banks 
of the country, and increasing as that increased and diminishing 
, as it diminished. The advantages of snch an organization would 
be, while preserving tiieir individuality, to give a definite and fixed 
relationship to the banks that were members of the organization, 
with reference to their cooperative functions, and to place them in 
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position to get the direct benefit of joint action. The creation of 
sncb an institation would imply that s anfficiently large capital 
had been contributed bj the banke and had been made availabU 
as a basis of basinees operations. That auch capital coold be made 
to earn a fair rate of return for those who supplied it, there is 
no reason to doabt, vhile the gain in permanence and stability 
for the cooperatiye organization would be far superior to any mere 
earnings that the institution might produce. 

If anch an institution were to be genuinely cooperative in its 
functions, it should necesaarily be so restricted in the classes of gy^j^ ^^ 
business it could do as not to compete in any undue way with the Aganoy 
banks that had become stockholders. The first limitation upon ito on°y w?th" 
business, then, would be that it should not deal with individuals at Banks 
all, or only under very carefully described circumstances. Its busi- 
ness should be limited in the main to dealings with the bonks that 
had established it. This wonld signify that all testing of paper 
presented for discount, and all determination of the amount and 
character of loans, would be effected in the first instance directly 
by the several banks that held stock. After snch banks had acquired 
commercial paper or made loans on securities, they would be in 
position to do business with the cooperative association. This busi- 
ness would consist primarily in rediscounting the paper which bad 
been created in the way already described. A few other classes 
of business would probably also be undertaken, as will be seen 
later. 

In perfonning this rediscount baainese, the cooperative insti- 
tution would afford a permanent and constant market for com- 
mercial paper. // tke banis could secure better accommodation 
from one another, there would be no reason why they should not 
do to. The cofiperative institution would make no effort to com- 
pete with btwks which were disposed to discount the paper of others. 
But, in those cases where banks preferred not to sell their paper Also Cnate 
to otiiers, or where rediscounts were refused, or where the transac- commercial 
tions proposed were so large as to be beyond the reach of the banks Paper 
which were asked to buy or rediscount paper, the new institution 
would afford a stable, regular market. In so doing, it wmld pro- 
vide a means of escape from all danger of bank favoritism, and 
from any discrimination that might otherwise exist among institu- 
tions as under the present system. Itt operations would be carried 
on upon a iasit of equal opportunity for all and upon equal '<*^'l^,.[,. 
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to all. Not competition, but the rendering of aesiBtance and the 
promotion of convenience, would be the duty of the new institution. 

§12. It is prob^le that, with auch an organization as has 
been described, there would be developed a very strong tendency 
toward economizing and conserring the stock of reserve money in 
the country. This would mean that the stockholding banks, by de- 
positing their funds with the association, would not only provide 
Economy of themselves with resources upon which to draw in normal times 
o»rves ^p^^ j.j^^ principal financial centers, but also, they could feel assored, 
under the rigid reBtrictions by which the concern would be con- 
trolled, that their funds would be available whenever they might 
wish to use them. This would be rendered possible by the grant 
of much more liberal powers of note-issue than are now conceded 
to the national banks, and by much greater economy in the distribn- 
tion of the reserve funds. It is proposed that the various banks 
should be subject to much the same reserve requirements as ai 
present, but that in counting their reserves, they should be allowed 
to include such credits as they had secured with the National Be- 
aerve Association, or cooperative institution, as described. This 
would mean that in practice, banke would keep iu their vaults only 
those amounts of actual currency which were required to meet cur- 
rent calls for cash. 

As will be seen elsewhere, the proposed plan calls for the 
ultimate absorption of the power of note-issue by the National 
Beeerve Association. That being Uie case, a bank which found 
No Na«d to itself running low in reserve funds, would supply itself, not by 
Banka for calling upon some other bank in another city for actual lawful 
RoMi-ve money, nor by borrowing bonds and securing, after considerable 
diflScuIty, an issue of notes through the Treasury Department, but 
by simply taking such live commercial paper as it might have to a 
local association of banks, or direct to the local branch of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association, and obtaining a rediscount Under 
such conditions, the banks would not care to keep on hand very 
N« large quantities of coin or government notes in their vaults. In* 

Hoarding stead of hoarding these resources as they now do, they would place 
them where they would be most convenient, that is to say, with 
the National Reserve Association. 

The Reserve Association would be required to keep on hand 
an ample supply of coin and government notes for~the i 
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of meGting actual calls for money and currency. Probably the 

amount of reeerve the institution should thus be required to keep, 

under normal conditions, should not be less than 60 per cent in 

lawful money. In order to insure that this reserve requirement S^*!^''."' 

should not be a rigid limitation which would prevent the Associa- RoMPvat 

tion from granting the discounts that were needed, it should be 

provided that the Association might let its reserve run down, pro- 

vided that for each unit of decline there should be a tax increasing 

proportionately as the reserve fell. This would mean that while 

the Eeserve Association would probably be willing to discount 

first-class paper, even if its reserve were at or below the 50 per 

cent line, it would not be willing to do so without charging ao 

extra rate of interest. If it charged such a rate of interest, in 

addition to the commercial or going rate, banks would hesitate 

about demanding rediscounts. They would call for tbem only 

when they felt a genuine necessity for an increase of credits with 

the Beserve Association; that is to say, for an increase of what 

would to them be reseiTe money. 

It can be seen that the effect of this system wonld be (a) to 
reduce the actual lawful money held by the banks in their own 
vaults and to transfer this lawful money to the Reserve Associa- 
tion; (b) to make it possible for banks to obtain all needed ad- 
ditional credit (which to them wonld be reserve) by paying suf- Gains from 
ficiently high rates of interest at the tfational Reserve Associa- iJ?EeoiI. 
tion offices; (c) to induce the National Reserve Association to omlzlng 
keep its reserve at a safe point by compelling it to bear the bur- R*""^** 
den of heavy taxation upon all shrinkage below 50 per cent. 
Thus the stock of money of the countty would be economized. 
More than this, the stock of money would be shifted to those 
points where it was wanted. When banks did not need large 
reserves, they would not call upon the Beserve Association for 
rediscounts ; they would keep the cash reserves in their own vaults, 
or deposit them with the Reserve Association, but without ask- 
ing for accommodation. Other banks in other parts of the coon- 
try might at the same time be suffering from some stress. If the 
Reserve Association were well supplied with funds left with it by 
banks in regions which did not need accommodation, it would, by 
reason of this abundance of resources, be able to extend credit 
cheaply to the outlying banks whose resources had run down.* 
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Only in case of a pretty general etringency, resoltrng in a call tor 
accommodation everywhere, would the Teeervefl of the National 
Beserre ABSOciation ran down to the line mentioned, and result 
in the levying of a tax of an amount proportioned to Qie redaction 
below 50 per cent. 

§13. In what has been said thus far, constant reference has 
been made to "rediaconnte" aa being the kind of bneiness tbat would 
be done bj a cooperative inBtitntion or a National Keaerve Associa- 
tion. It is now time to indicate more precisely exactly what classes 
Rew^^ of bttsineee could properly be undertaken by such a cooperative in- 
Wouid stitution, with the design of supplementing the work of the banks, 

Banks u while at the same time avoiding undue competition with them, 
the Banks Evidently such transactions would neceBsarily exclude the idea ol 
Puiiiie dealing direct with the commercial public which makes the paper 

that is offered to the banks — certainly in all except a very restricted 
number of cases. This must mean, then, that kinds of business 
offered to the cooperative association would be those which had 
already been offered to, and accepted by, the hanks which were 
authorized to deal with it. In essence, then, the cooperative 
function of the aseocisticoi would consist in purchasing from the 
banks tiie paper which they had already acquired — that is to say^ 
the Beserve Association, acting as the representative of all the 
banks in the country, stands ready at any time to relieve any bank 
of paper in its pOBseseion, provided auch paper is of approved 
kinds, thereby turning its resources back into a liquid form, and 
performing for it exactly the same service which it performed for 
its original customer. Theoretically then, the Beserve Associatioa 
would be a bankers' institution, and its relation to banks would 
be like the relation of the banks to the public. 

Bat just here it shonld be asked whether the Beserve Aesocia- 
tioQ ought to do all the kinds of business that are done by the 
constituent banks; that ie, should it stand ready to pnrchase all 
the classes of paper which are purchased by the several inatitn- 
tions? If not, then what limitations should be placed upon the 
business of this cooperative institution? The kinds of paper which 
the Association may properly deal in can be made clear by remem- 
bering that the function of the institution is to serve the com- 
mercial public. This implies the use of certain standards in the 
•election of commercial paper. Such paper musi Jm (l) abao- 
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latel; sonnd; (2) numing for short periods only, and therefore 
liquid; (3) the product of commercial transactioDS strictly — in _ ^ ^ 
other words, the outcome of tranaactionB undertaken for agri- Sound 
cultural, industrial or commercial purposes. Following auch teats, ^"'"^ 
the institution would ordinarily be absolutely assured of the Bound- 
ness of the paper presented to it. The prime paper of firms 
recognized as of high standing, if of short maturity, could be 
directly rediacounted for a bank at a branch of the Association. 
Moreover, it on^t not even to run the risks that are naturally 
and properly incurred by a single bank in the course of business. 
Such assurance might be obtained through the guarantee of paper if Quar«n- 
presented to it by a group of banks formed in a local association J""* ''^ 
in any given section of the country. Supposing that such a Na- Banki 
tional Beserve Association as is here described were to be organized 
with branch offices, these ofSces would act as the agencies for re- 
discount, and could be assured of the goodness of the paper pre- 
sented by any bank, provided that it was backed by the guarantee 
of other banks in the neighborhood and having knowledge of the 
local conditions. Here would be one type of paper of unquestion- 
able soundness. 

Or, the Reserve Association might purchase the acceptances of 
banks or acceptors of unquestioned financial responsibility, arising 
out of commercial transactions. Thus, by an arrangement entered 
into between a bank and its customer, a buyer of goods, a bank 
might be drawn upon by the seller of goods for, say, sixty days. Acc8pt«nce« 
The bank would accept this draft. The seller could then discount 
this bill at his bank. The second bank could offer it for rediscount 
at the Reserve Association. Thig paper — a prime acceptance — 
would be of exceptional soundness, because it would bear the accept- 
ance of one bank and the endorsement of a second. Here would be 
a second class of busings in which the Association might engage. 
It would be a class of busineBS in which national banks cannot now 
engage, because of legal restrictions. 

Evidently similar transactions in foreign exchange, guaranteed 
in the same way, should fall within the scope of the Association, 
and likewise transactions in gold coin and bullion, and, under 
proper restrictionB, in public debt. In order to keep all these Farelgn 
transactions and the resources of the institution constantly liquid, 
the period for which any of this paper could run should necessarily 
be short. How short it would be must necessarily depend upon the i 
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commercial practice giving rise to that particular clara of paper. 
From 30 to 130 days would be the scope of time covered in the 
variotiB kinds of traiiBactioaa of the institution. 

Nothing has been said thna far of excluded transactions escept 
by implication. It is clear, howeTer, that two chief kinds of opera- 
tions would fall without the scope of the Reserve Association: 
(1) those involving long-time loans, and (2) those involving a 
speculative element. This restriction would necessarily shut out 
loans upon stocks and bonds and collateral security of the same 
kind. By limiting the businem of the institution solely to com* 
mercial paper, and shutting out absolutely paper based upon doubt- 
ful OF speculative transactions, the institution could be made a 
cooperative agency in the highest sense of the term. It would 
deal only in those kinds of paper that are clearly and unques- 
tionably common to all banks, and it would refuse those classes 
of paper that are rejected by any class of legitimate banks. Un- 
der rigorous conditions only, would it rediscount loans made even 
on high-class bonds and collateral as security. It would, in short, 
confine itself to those operations that were unmistakably and 
obviously legitimate banking transactions. This would mean that 
' no operation could be undertaken which would be regarded by 
outside bankers or merchants with doubt or question. Only those 
transactioDs could be undertaken vhich were clearly for the benefit 
of all the banks to have carried on, and at the same time for the 
benefit of the business public. Thus, all responsibility of using 
the consolidated power of the Association for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of any given institution or of any group of 
clients of such institutions, would he rendered impossible. The 
cooperative function would be seen in the use of the funds of all 
the banks tc facilitate and promote the performance of those 
transections in which every commercial bank is engaged. 



§14, In such a plan as has thus been set forth, there wonld 
be no compulsory element. No bank need avail itself of the 
facilities held out to it unless it felt so disposed. It would not 
be obliged to do business with the Keserve Association if it could 
get better terms and conditions elsewhere. If, in ordinary times, 
the methods that have been employed in the past sufficed, banks 
could avail themselves of these methods in the future exactly as 
they do now. But the Association would afford an additional 
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meaas of relief and protection, not preTionsl; offered, at the soma 
time that it wonld fnmiBh entire protection to the banks against 
an; additional competition in doing buBinees with the public. 

It would probably be found that much businesfl in the wa; of 
rediecount, not acceptable to the EeBerve Association, would con- 
tinue to be handled by the indindnal hanks which transact such 
buainees at the present time. If that were done, there would 
merely be a difFerentiation of function between the Beserve Associa- 
tion and the banks which now do a large discount business. There 
would probably be a great growth in buBinees, and the resonrcea Mora 
of the banks, economized and strengthened by mutual BQpport, 5"*!^? 
would be called into use in many directions where they cannot Safefy 
now be BnccessfuUy employed at all. In that case, the bosinesa *"" 
done by the Reserve Association would be simply so much clear 
gain, since it would represent additional transactiong that could 
be financed by the banking eystem of the country with safety. 

By thos enabling existing banks to take care of a larger volume 
of business successfully and at lower rates, the actual ezp^is^ 
of banking vonld be greatly reduced. The banks would find 
that they could lower their rates of interest very materially to 
borrowers for commercial paper of the best class, and by bo doing 
they would stimulate the development of such paper. Coopera- 
tion, by producing division of labor in banking, would increase 
earnings. There is probably no institution that would not profit 
continuously and regularly from the establishment of the proposed 
Beseire Association. They would, moreover, be saved the serious 
losses which are entailed as a result of periodical crises, or 
stringencies, in which the institutionB are obliged to reject busi- 
ness because they cannot safely provide for or take care of it. This, 
then, would be the chief agency in assuring cooperation — that such 
coSperation was profitable and resulted in greater success than 
could be obtained without it. Competition would in no way be 
impaired or interfered with; on the contrary, it would tend to be 
increased, since the expenses of bank operation would be reduced 
to a lower and far more syetematic basis than under the present 
system. 

Simultaneously with this beneficial reeult of coSperation 
among the banks themselves, there would be produced a most de- 
sirable effect npon the commercial public of the country. The 
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pnblic would find that, through the ability of the banks to redis- 
count with the Beserre Association, tiie opportnnitiee for obtun- 
ing accommodation were greatly increased, provided that the paper 
offered was of firat^lasB character. Thia would mean tiiat the 
man having eucb paper could always be assured of a satiafactorj 
supply of capital and could get this capital at the lowest rate. It 
wonid not be necessary to employ middlemen to float commercial 
paper to anything like the extent that is now practiced. 

Id another way, the operation of the proposed inatitation 
would produce nothing but benefit. At present, there are too 
many banks that accept the paper of commercial houses somewhat 
independent of its liquidity. The result is that in some cases bank 
funds are "tied up," and the institutions are not able to extend 
the credit that they otherwise would be able to grant to bosinefls 
concerns which do not stand in close personal relations with the 
bank managers, but which, nevertbelesB, have first-class paper to 
offer. This is an injury to the legitimate businesB of the country, 
and necessarily impairs the development of those business con- 
cerns of high standing that depend largely upon bank credit to 
finance their operations. As no business doing a large volmne 
of trade can get along without extensive bank accommodation, the 
effect of such conditions is to limit the scope of commercial trans- 
actions. With this difficulty removed, and with a broad national 
market for paper growing out of actual conmiercial operations, the 
resources at the disposal of legitimate and active firms would be far 
greater than now. 



§16. The characteristics of the present banking system are 
division of energy, lack of concentration of banking power, and 
scattering of resources. 

These evils can be overcome only by joint action or through 
the powerful control of some large central bank. The latter is 
undesirable and imporaible so far as the United States ia con- 
cerned. The establishment of some coSperativs association d^ 
signed to consolidate and economize banking resources would over- 
come the evils now suffered. 

Such an association could be obtained by federating the banks 
in an incorporated organization, endowed vri& sufflcient capital, 
and authorized to perform operations that are for the good of all. 
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The operations which the institation ehoold tbna perform are 
thoee connected with the rediscoimtiiig of certsin claBses of paper. 
These dasBes are thoee which grow out of actual commercial trans- 
actions. 

The performance of each a sernce for the banks would not 
sabject tiiem to outside competition, but would enable them to 
compete more lucceBsfoIly and regularly with one another for the 
benefit of the commercid public. 

By properly limiting the activities of such an institutioQ, its - 
funds could be kept entirely out of the hands of those persons 
who might wish to use them for Bpecnlative enterprises. 

Such an institution would be found in a National Beserve 
Association posseseing functions of the kind described. 
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CONTROL OF THE RESERVE ASSOCIATION 

The Fear of Making Present Bad CondlUcHis Permanent — 2. A 
National Reserve AsBoclation — Possibility of Keeping It Free from 
Speculative Influences — 3. How to Prevent Concentration of Punc: 
— Active Business at tbe Branches — Tbe Local ABsoclatlon tbe 
Unit of Control— Control of Branches — 1. Directors of National 
Reserve Aesoclatlon and How Chosen — S. What Is Meant by *'Con- 
trol" — 6. Possibility of Control of Reeerve Association Discussed — 
7. The Idea of Control Ttrough a Holding Company — 8. Publicity 
and a Free Banking System aa Safeguards — 9. The Question of 
Sbare Influence — 10. PoBsible Control Through Favor — 11. Geo- 
graphical Control and Sectional Opposition — 12. Unity of Banking 
Interests— 13. Political Control and the Evil It Would Work— 14. 
To What Use Could Control of the Reserve Association Be Put? 
— 16. Control of Other Banks Would Not Interest Bankers— 16. 
Safety Through Bstabllebment of a Market tor Commercial Paper 
^17. Why Large Banks do Not Oppose Reserve Plan. 



f §1. At the present time a method of centralized control has 

ft more or less Becure foothold in the banking STstem. If teft 
undisturbed, the tendency to centralization vill be likely to go 
on increasing and may lead to unfortunate reeolta. There is no&ing 
to check this tendency under existing conditions, and it is doubt- 
ful whether merely prohibitory legislation could be enacted that 
would eradicate it The evils of the existing system of inter-bank 
control have been very keenly felt in many quarters. Ifowheie has 
this been more truly the case than among the small banks and 
their customers, who have suffered from its effects. 

As a result of this critical attitude there has sprung up a natu- 
ral feeling of hostility to what is called "centralization," because 
it is supposed that with such centralization there would be a mucK 
higher degree of control on the part of large banks over small banks 
than is exercised at the present time. It is feared that proposed leg- 
islation would consolidate or petrify existing conditions and add 
some further elements of the same sort which would aggravate ihe 
troubles now complained of. This fear is founded upon the distiiict 
recognition of existing evils. But it should be understood that 
legislation on banking in the United States ought to be adopted 
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for the purpose of ending these conditions. Knowing as they do 
that the conditions from which they are sufEering today are the 
reBtilt of extra-legal arrangements between banks, the emaller in- 
Btitutions feel that it is ntill poEsible to remedy such harm as may 
exist at the present time, by the introduction of legislation designed 
to terminate it, or by the gradual growth of better methods of bank- 
ing practice. The question is not merely negative; it does not imply 
simply the demand that nothing shall be done to aggravate unfor- 
tunate conditions. It is rather a positive issue and its significance 
is the demand for legislation which shall actually improve the pres- 
ent banking mechanism and remove the possibility of any coming 
centralization. 

The Federal government could not pass legislation which would 
be applicable to the banking systems of the several states, even if it 
desired to do so. It is, however, possible for the Federal govern- 
ment to correct existing conditions in two ways: (1) by providing i„'JJ,[t ^f 
inducements to hanks to abandon or refrain from such alliances; New Log- 
and (2) by the removal of those conditions in the banking sys- •■**" 
tem which have tended to establish and confirm the drift toward 
inter-bank control. The new legislation should be of a kind that 
would end the system of dependence which exists among the banks 
and should at the same time render inter-bank control absolutely 
out of the question. That is the object which is sought by those 
who believe in a cooperative banking institation, or National Re- 
serve Association. It should be a primary object of this institution 
to bring about a condition of entire independence on the part of 
the banks by supplying them from the Association with sucb aid 
and support as they may need in the conduct of their legitimate 
business. It should seek to put an end to any conditions that would 
permit the further development of present day tendencies toward 
banking combination. The plan for new banking legislation must 
be absolutely tested by its success in providing effectually (a) Twti of 
against inter-bank control through stock ownership or stock Leohilatloii 
manipulation; (b) against inter-hank control through the granting 
or withholding of favors or through any subterranean influence ; 
and (c) against the control of banks by ambitious politicians who 
wish to use them, or such new banking mechanism as may be estab- 
lished, for their own purposes. 

If these objects can be gained by legislation, the banks of the 
country would be freed from the necessity of depending upon, or 

asking favors of, other banks, and their customers would be relieved 
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284 IS A RESERVE ASSOCIATION POSSIBLE? 

of the cost and inconvenience entailed b; the present system. Th« 
advantages of cooperation as sketched in an earlier part of aax dis- 
coBBion would be theirs and they vould be protected against any 
control or monopolization of these advantages by large banks, by 
speculators, or by any outsiders vhatever. This plan aims to avoid 
the further development of the danger of ambitious financial con- 
trol by eliminating the conditions which tend to produce it and by 
offering every inducement to banks to join, npon a strictly and en- 
tirely independent basis, in a system of cooperation which will leave 
them in position to carry on their own business, in their own way, 
without being subject to the infiuence of other institutions. 

§3. The plan of a national reserve association: is so framed 
as expressly to avoid influences originating in speculative markets 
and tending to divert bank resources from commercial, into finan- 
cial or speculative, channels. The plan is to create a cooperative 
inetitntion called for convenience the National Reserve Associa- 
tion, its stock held by banks, its customen to be solely or almost 
Rmerve solely banks seeking accommodation, and its control to be so local- 
ABioclation ized that in every part of the country bankers will feel that a 
direct power in the management of its affairs vests in themselves. 
The plan as elsewhere outlined (Chapter II) would provide for an 
institution with, say, $200,000,000 of capital to be taJcen up by na- 
tional and state institutions in proportion to their own capitaliza- 
tion. 

Would it be possible to keep such an organization free from 
speculative influence and to insure that the banks' funds should 
be used for their own benefit and that of the communities in which 
they were situated? To suppose that the attainment of such a 
purpose is impossible would be merely to assume that correct organ. 
PoMlbttlty ization for the accomplishment of a very simple end would be im- 
?t i^"*'"" possible. It it could be demonstrated that, whatever plan might be 
from adopted, its ultimate purpose would be to facilitate local business, 

tnfiuirie*'*'* "°^ ^^''^ ^*^ method of control would safeguard the individual banks 
and the community against exploitation, then there would be per- 
fect assurance of freedom from such speculative influence. The 
only problem would be that of working out the details. 

Such details of management might possibly be developed in 
any one of a number of different ways designed to attain the same 
object. 

Tn the plan for a National Reserve Association no^ before the 
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country the effort ie to provide a refpilat and legitimate means of 
cooperation among the banks whereby thery may obtain the strength 
which comes from united effort, and may be relieved of the harden 
which falls apon isolated instltatiotis when they cut get no aid in 
times of special atress or anxiety. At the same time the plan of the 
National Beserve Association is to secure, if possible, the general 
pablic benefits arising from the combined nse of bank fnnds in the !■ for th« 
most efficient and economical way under restrictions and limitations ^^^. 
which win absolutely prevent any groi^ of persons from takiag the 
advantage to be had from the employment of bank funds for the 
promotion of their own special enter^xisea. In other worde, it 
wishes to secure all the ben^ta of strength and easy distribntion of 
credit which are to be derived from a co(^»rative plan, while asaur* 
ing the distribution of tlKse benefits to the public geaer^ly by 
means of rigid oontrol over bank operations. Cooperation, not oen- 
tralizatioa, is the object aimed at and the results are to be those of 
joint effort and reaponsibility, not those of individual or central 
control and responsibiUty- 

§3. In carrying oat this enterprise two claflsee of difBcnlties 
most be met — ^thoee relating to the too great concentration of 
funds, and those relating to the too great penonal infinenoe of 
strong mm in the financial world. To gnard against the first class p^B„t 
of dangen, tiie National Beaerve AsBOciatioa plan provides for the ConMntra- 
operation of a series of brandiee and of local bank associations. pyH^, 
llie branches of the inatitiition will be the scene of its principal 
operationa. The head oSea, located in Wadiington, a non-oom- 
merdal city, will be ohicfiy a central place of record and oversight. 
The active centers of operaiicm will be in the branch offices, which 
are to be located at fifteen different points disbibnted Aiirly 
throughout the ooun^. Nkit cenbvlizaticm, then, in ths ordioary 
sense of the word, but cotiperative action at fifteen principal' bnsi- . ^. 
nesB centers, these joined together for the purposes of mutual aid, BuainsM 
is the plan in uind. Under the proposed scheme, each of these ■* ^'^-. 
branches would do simply a rediscount bnaipeae. Paper of restricted 
kinds could be presented to then by local associations of banks 
and try individual banks under certain speufied conditionB. This 
paper woold then be redisconnted, and every bank api^ying toe 
rediscount accommodation would thus be able to get advanosi 
which now it is obliged to solicit from the correspondent fauks 
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with which it does buBinees. Under the proposed Byetem it could 
demand the desired acconunodBtioo as a right, if the paper offered 
were unexceptionable. 

In order to provide for full control by local banks over their 
own afEaira in relation to the National Beserre Association, all 
Bubecribing banks would be grouped into associations to be desig- 
nated as "local associations." Each such local association would 
have corporate powers and would be composed of not lees than ten 
banks, while the combined capital and Burplus of the members of 
each local association would aggregate not less than $5,000,000. 
Such local associations would be generally grouped within one of 
the fifteen divisions, to be called districts. Within each district 
the territory would be so apportioned that each bank would be 
located within the boundaries assigned to a local association, and 
every bank which was a stockholder in tiie National Beserve Asso- 
ciation would be expected to become a member of the local asso- 
ciation comprising the banks in the locality Ln which it is situated. 
Thus, in every one of the fifteen districts covering the whole coun- 
try, there would be a nnmber of local associations arranged accord- 
ing to convenience. The number which could exist in any one 
district would depend upon the amount of the total capitalization 
of the banks in that district and their number, as compared with 
a capitalization of $5,000,000 and the number ten, these constitut- 
ing tbe minimum size of a local association. The local associa- 
tion would tiius be the unit for the control of national reserve 
affairs within tbe district in question. Its management would, 
therefore, be the really important and significant feature in the 
whole organization of the National Beserve Association. 

There might be various methods of choosing a board of con- 
trol to manage a local association, but the one which would prob- 
ably be of greatest advantage would be as follows:- Each local 
association would determine upon a number of directors to manage 
its affairs, which should be either five or some multiple of five. 
Of this number, three-fifths could be chosen by ballot cast by the 
representatives of the banks that are members of the local associa- 
tions. Each bank would have one representative and each repre- 
pentative one vote, without reference to the size of the bank. Two- 
fifths of the whole number of directors would be chosen by these 
same representatives of the several banks that were members of 
the association, but in voting for the additional directors (the two- 
fifths), each representative would be entitled to as many votes as 
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the bank which he represented held shares in the National Reaene 
Association. Here would be a method of choosing a Board of Di- 
rectors in which each bank would be assigned doe weight, inde- 
pendent of its capitalization, since, in makiag the choice of men, 
each bank would be allowed a vote for three-fifths of the directors On« Caniti 
upon a perfectly equal baaia with other inBtitations. 

The plan would also allow some influence to banks in propor- 
tion to their ownership of shares in the National Beaerre Associa- 
tion; bat it is to be noted that this influence of banks in the 
choice of directors on a basis of share ownership would be limited 
to two-fifths of the directors in all. The fact that a bank was an 
independent institution wonld thus count for more than its share 
ownership in determining the composition of the Board of Directors. 
These directors when thos elected would tmnualty choose the usual ^f Loc*" 
officers, a president, a vice-president and an executive committee, AMocla- 
vhoee powers and duties and terms of office should be determined 
by the by-laws of the local association. In these by-laws wonld be 
provided a method of filling vacancies on the boards of directors. 
The main restriction imposed upon the directors would be that 
no director shoald at the same time be a director of a branch of 
the National Seserre Association. 

Of course, the method of controlling the branches of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association, one of which wonld be located in each 
district, would be equally as important as that of the local sssociai> 
tion itself. Let there be at least twelve directors. Probably the controt 
best plan would be that each local association should select by bal- ^ 
lot a voting representative. One-half of these directors might be 
elected by representatives of the banks, each representative being 
entitled to one vote without reference to the number of shares his 
association holds in the National Reserve Association. One-third 
of the directors might be chosen by the same representatives, each 
representative having a number of votes equal to the number of 
shares in the National Reserve Association held by all the banks in 
his association. In order to bring the directorate of the branch into 
close connection with the business life of the community, it is aup- !„_ "" " 
posed that in addition to these directors there should be added a orracton 
number equal to one-sixth of the total number of directors, such Branches 
additional directors to be chosen by the already appointed directors 
and to be selected in euch a way as to represent fairly the industrial, 
commercial and agricultural interesta of the district, none of them 
being officers of banks, or financial institutions. 
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If this plan were carried out, the Board of DirectoiB of every 
branch of the National Beserra AsBociation would coDtain tbe foU 
lowing elesoenta : 

(1) A group of directors not less than six in nomber, chosen 
by the directors of the local aaaociation, each asBociatiou faftving 
one vote. 

(2) A groap of directors equal in number to one-third of 
the iriiole number of directors and elected by stodc repreaentation. 

(3) A group of directors equal in number to one-aizih of 
the whole, representing the ifidustrial, commercial, agricnltoral 
and other intereets of the district, and elected by the votee of the 
first two groups, each direotor thus Toting having one vote. 

(4) If the manager of the branch were added, as he neoea- 
earily would be, he would be ex-offido a member of the Board of 
Bioectorg of the branch, and should be chairman of the Board. 

The members of the Board thus chosen, except the chairman, 
should be clasaified at the first meeting and should hold office 
acofffdiug to claasea, for one, two and thne years, reepectiv^y, all 
succeeding directors being choeen for periods of three yean in eacli 
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§4. What has been said thus far relates entirely to the ques- 
tion of local control — ^that is, the control of the local aasodationa 
of banks and of the branches of the National Reserve Association. 
Nothing has been said of the methods by which the central board 
of directors controlling the Reserve Association as a whole is to be 
chosen and managed. The Board of the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation would consist of forty-six directors, and would be composed 
in the following manner under the Monetary Commission's plan : 
Flrat Fifteen dlrecton shall be elected, one br the board 
of directors of each branch of the National Reserve AasoclatloiL 
In case the number of dlatrlcta shall be lacreaaed hereaftw, 
«ach addlUonal district aball be entitled to elect an additional 
dlrsotor ol this elaaa. 

SeooDd. riftMn enldlUonal directors shall be elected, one 
by the board of dJcectan of each branch of the National Re- 
aerve Asspclatfon, who shall fatrlv represent the agricultural 
commercial. Industrial, and other Interests of the district, and 
who ahall not be offlcers, nor, while aerviuK, dlreotora of banks, 
trust companlea. Insurance oompanlea, or other financial Institu- 
Uone. In ease the number of dlatrlcta shall be Inoraaaed her*- 
after, each additional district shall be entiUed to elect an addi- 
tional director of this class. 
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Third. Nine addiUooAl dlreaten shall he olecUd b7 mttog 
representatlTea chos^ hj the boftrdB of dlrsctora ol the TMloua 
branchoB, each of whom shall cast a number of TOtes equal to 
the number of Bharee In the National Reserre AaBOclatlon held 
hy bankB in the branch which he Tapreaenta. Not more than 
one of the dlreetore of this clan ihall be choaen froni one dla- 
trlet. Directorfl of each ef the three olaBBee named aboT« rtiall 
be roBldenta of the dlBtrlct from which tbey are elected. 

Fourth. There shall be seven ez-otDcio members of the 
board of directors, namelr: The governor of the National Ae- 
serve Aseoclatlon, who shall be chairman of the board, two 
deputy governors of the National Reserve Association, the Sec- 
retary of the Treaaury, the Becretary of Agricnltnre, the Seo- 
retarr at Commeroe and Laber, and the ComptroUer of the Cnr- 
roaoy. 

No member of any national or State legislative body shall 
be a director of the National Reserve AssbclatloD, nor of any 
of it> branchea. nor of any local association. 

Under the prorisionB of the plan the New York dirtrict, with 
M per cent of the bankiog r^ources of the coarttry, wonid have 8 
per cent of the representation on the board ; New England, with 12 
per cent of the resources, would have 8 per cent of the represents' 
tion ; the Eastern 8tat«fl, as defined in the bill, with 41 per cent 
of reeooTces, wonld have 16 per cent of representation ; the Middle 
West, with 24 per cent of resources, wonld have 31 per cent of 
representation; the Sontfaem States, with 11 per cent of resources, 
vonld have 23 per cent of representatioD ; and the Western and 
Pacific States, with 12 per cent of Tesources, would have 83 per 
cent of representation. The New England, Bastem, and Uiddle 
West States, taken together, with 77 per cent of the resources, conld 
elect only 21 ont of the 46 directors in the Beserve Association, 
while the Southern, Western and Pacific States, with 28 per cent 
of the resonrces, might have 46 per cent of the representAtion. 
These percentages of representation have been based upon the theory 
that the New England, Eastem and Middle Western States, by 
reawoi of their preponderance of capital, would be entitled to elect 
the maximum nnmber of tiiree directors for each district. 

At tiie first meeting of the board all of its members, except 
the 9x-cfficio membere, would be classified into three classes, and tlo|Jg ^ 
the terms of office of these three cl^Bsea wonld be respectively, one. Beard 
two, and three years. Thereafter, i 
be elected for a term of three years. 

No member of any national or state legislative body wQuld 
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be a director of the National Reserve AsBociation, nor of an; of 
the broDchea, nor of any local association. 

The directors of the National ReaeTTe Aaaociation would an- 
nually elect from their number an execative committee and sach 
other committees as the by-laws of the National ITeserve Aasocia- 
tion might provide. The ezecatire committee would consist of 
nine members, of whom the Governor of the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation would be ex^fficio chairman and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller of the Currency, ex-o^icio members; bat 
not more than one of the elected members would be chosen from | 

any one district. 

The power of the Executive Committee would be limited to 
the execution of the general policy of action determined by the , 

whole board of directors. 

There would be a board of examination elected by the board 
of directors, from persons outside the banking profession, of which 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be ex-officio chairman. R«al i 

This selection, it should be clear, places Uie institution ^^| 
in the hands of men chosen by the several branch ofBces and elatioi 
of representatives of the Federal Government. The real control, 
therefore, goes back in the last analysis to the local associations of 
banks since these are the agencies for dioosing ihe directorates of the 
branch offices. If the operations of the local aseociationa have been 
sufficiently safeguarded, the general management of the Reserve 
Association, as a whole, is adequately protected. For the reasons 
which were stated in connection with the discussion of tiiese local 
associations of banks, therefore, it is believed that provision has 
been made in this tentative plan for keeping the fundamental units 
in the scheme of federated management — ^e local association of ; 

banks — free of any possible influence originating with selfish or 
ambitions financiers who might seek to divert bank funds to their 
own purposes. 

The question how the Reserve Association would be managed 
and directed, is, of course, fundamental. If it were to'be managed 
in such a way as to allow special influence or recognition to certain 
banks, or groups of banla, the situation would be dangeroua. But 
it is poeaible to throw saf^uards around the enterprise by methods 
that will not only prevent ihe development of undue control or 
influence by large banka and speculative interests, but will largely 
destroy the influence exerted by such institutions upon the financial 
system of the country at the present time. As has been seen, 
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tbe tendency to centTalization of control which eziats today smoDg 

the banks is partly a product of united ownerahip of stock, either 

In Thole or in part, by tbe same controlling intereets. It it 

feared by aome that under anch a system as has been proposed, M«nafle- 

tbe National Reseire Association could be dominated by groups of tha 

of financiers who already have or would acquire larire holdinjra R*««"« 

, , , T. . , . » 1 AMoclatlon 

m existing national banks. If, for example, a gronp OX niiancial Mu*t be 

interests had a dominating influence in a chain of banks stretch- '"'t]. ,. 
ing through the various districts into which the conntry would 
be divided nnder tbe National Reserve Association plan, might 
not the interests in question bring about a concert of action in 
their favor thronghout the various districts and at the various 
branch offices of the National Reserve Association? Or if the 
principal banks of a given city, such as New York, were in large 
measure controlled by a common financial intereat, mi^t not 
there be a development of practical control over that particular 
branch office? If such were to be the case, the conditions which 
already exist in some measure nnder pres^it methods of banking, 
would be produced, and perhaps exaggerated. If there were no 
soitable safeguards upon the methods of voting stock, such a 
growth of control might reasonably be feared, although it would 
be far from being the most serious danger to be met. 

§6. It is fitting that the question how this proposed system 
would be controlled should be carefully considered. For the reasons 
already stated, many bankers and borrowers are fearful lest a new , 
system of legislation should throw them still more into the bands Meant by 
of outsiders, who might use their power for selfish ends. In con- "Contpoi" 
aidering the extent to which the proposed new plan would be sub- 
ject to danger of this kind, it ie well to understand clearly what 
is meant by "controlling" an institution. 

The most obvious form of such control would be seen in ar- 
rangements that might lead to domination in the choice of directors 
or other governing factors in the new National Reserve Associa- 
tion. If the new institution were so shaped that certain very lim- 
ited financial interests might exert an undue infiuence in the selec- 
tion of ft majority of tbe directors, the result would be to enable 
them to dictate to tiie new institution. They could put their own 
men in cbai^ of ita affaire, and these men would presumably be 
guided by the welfare of the persons who had placed them in con< 
tnd. 
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A ij'pe of QODtial which might exiat, a'Mrt from the direct 
p4»oiufil influence ojieady sketchjed, would be seen in the poasi- 
bility of geopitphjiotil or aectional oootrol. Dicecton) might be 
cho«£n in encb » vaj as to penajt thnn to form gronpa ainong 
th^meelvjee, whjereb; 009 psrt of the countiy wonld be more power- 
ful than other parte, ao4 would tblU b» able to direct ihe policy 
of t^ new institution i^to ch^nnde th*t would forward its own 
iotsreBt as opposed to those of the country u a wbok, or of other 
convmoiuties which vere oompeting with thoee tiiai were most 
strongly placed in the Board of Directors. Uore gobtle than either 
of th^ae types of control over the directorate would be a ccokdition, 
or ejtuation, in whicJi the new institution practically domuiatad 
the ban^ by refitsinj; them discoujEita or accommodation at its 
plo^sure. If BDch a condition should be estabUshed that eertsio 
large banltSj ct^b thoqgh not very strongly reprflaentcd in the 
directorate, were able to g^ better tceatm^ from the Beserre Awo- 
cifitioQ than others, or ip any way to influoioe or dirc^ its polity, 
thjB infloential character of theii position would speedily have its 
effect in coercing smaller institutions. The smaller ban^ would 
see that by deferring to the wishes of the largK institutions they 
mi^t secure for thenisejyes a friend whose good offices with tjie 
National Beserre Association would be vary valnabla, 01 wko eoold 
be used aa an intermediary for the purpose of getting rediscounts 
and doing business which might be rejected, if a]q>licatitat were 
made to the National Bffserve AsBOciatioc simply on the Mkertta of 
the ipagas: as mch. 

Apart from thesfl t^p^s of control, it is worth while also to 
m«nticai the possibility of political control due to the deTalopment 
of a coDBiderable body of directors dioeen under political inflneikcee 
or amiable to political considerations. All of these tjjiet of con- 
trol over banking institutions may atiier be observed at the present 
time in the United States, or are found exemplified in its bankini; 
history. The question hm iM any new institttHon wonld be af- 
fected by eonsiderations of the same sort is, therafore, athoioughly 
practical and reasonable one. The different types ef control tbua 
possibly to be e^iied may be taken up in thor order, beginning 
wit}i the most elementary form — ^thst of direct IntenrentiMi in the 
cb<Hc« of tlw personnel of the new institntioa. 

§6. As has been seen at an earlier point, the small banks pre- 
ponderate in the United States. This is true of every part of the 
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coiintry. More than 60 per cent of the bankB have capitals below 
$100,000, and more than 90 per cent belor $250,000. On the ear- 
face, then, ihe power of electing directors, both to the local aseo- 
ciatioQ of banks, to the branches of the National Reserve Associa- bmIc* 
tion, and nltimatel; to the Reeerre ABaociation itself, would un- Ar* In th( 
deniably and conspicuous!; rest in the hands of the smaller inatitu- ^ 
tions. The nnit eystem of voting already deacribed, and the com- 
paratively small nnmber of directors in local associations who 
would be choeen on a voting basis proportioned to stock ownership 
in the National Reserve ABSociation, would give a very great pre- 
ponderance to the email banka. But this condition would bold 
true only if the small banks were absolutely independent of one an- 
other and of the large banks. How far, then, would it be possible 
for large banks to control the smaller institutions, and tbrou^ 
them the National Reserve Association? How far could outside 
capitalists do the same thing? Assuming that there were no legal 
reetrictions uppo the holdings of bank stocks by another bank, eo 
that it was in this respect upon the same footing as a corporation 
or individual, it is clear that in order to be able to dictate the 
actios of small banks under the system of unit voting already 
described, it would be necessary for the bank, corporation or capi- 
talist, aiming at such control to obtain a majority of bank votes. 

Let it be supposed that a syndicate should undertake to get why 
control of the N. H, A. It is proper to inquire how easy or difB- ^"*™' 
colt the undertaking would be from the point of view of cost alone, gmall 
It will be readily seen that such control could only be had through f*"^ 
the vote of eigtit of the fifteen branch directories. To secure this tg |„ 
it must be necessary to control the majority votes of one more than F«arBd 
half of the local associations in each of these eight districts. This 
could be done either by securing the unit votes of over half the banks 
in a local asaociation, that is, by controlling a lai^ number of small 
banks, or by securing the stock vote — amounting to two-fifths the 
whole — ^plue enough unit votes to carry fifty-one per cent of the 
votes cast in electing a branch board. The presumption is that 
any such syndicate would choose the former course as requiring the 
less outlay of capital. 

At least three solutions of this problem have been attempted, 
each writer using different conditions and assumptions. The first of 
these calculations starts with the syndicate as an outside party com- 
pelled to buy in at every point Assuming that the necessary hqnk 
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atocks could be had at $SO0 per share — average book value ib a lit- 
tle more than that— the coat vould be $856,485,174. 

Another calcnlation snppoeeB a eyndicate to be formed among 
banks already existing and controlling at the outset all banks in all 
the forty-two cities of 100,000 population. Assuming do expendi- 
ture necessary for control of the banks in these 42 cities, it voold 
still be necessary to buy or to organize anew 7,000 banks, properly 
»17S,OW,000 distributed; and at $35,000 each this could be done by the onflar 
tiai Outuy of $175,000,000. But, of course, the final snm required would be 
larger than this. 

A third calculation is based on the distribution of brandies ■■ 
proposed by the bill of the Monetary Commission, as follows : 
New England— 1 Eastern States— 2 

South— 4 Middle West— 4 

Par West— 4 

Granting the extreme case that the three brancbea in New 
England and the Eastern States were already in combination, it 
would be necessary to secure control of five branches in the Sonth, 
Middle West, or Par West. From the best information available, 
it appears that the four branches in the South would involve 4,689 
banks with capital and surplus of $373,700,000; four in Middle 
West, 5,655 banks with capital and surplus of $314,800,000 ; four 
in the Far West, 5,334 hanks, with a capital and surplus of $314,- 
800,000. 

Assuming no opposition from public opinion, the most eco- 
nomical course would be to purchase the four districts of the South 
and one in the Far West Supposing the stock of the banks could 
be bad for its book value, the purchase of one-half the southern 
hanks outright would cost $186,000,000 ; but a controlling interest 
(51 per cent) could be had for $96,000,000, because it would be 
necessary to have only 51 per cent of the stock of one-half the banks 
to be controlled. Add to this the cost of control in one branch from 
the Far West computed in the same manner and we get a total of 
$114,790,000. 

But the book value of Southern banks averages approximately 
$80,000 per bank. By purchasing one of these and dividing its 
capital for the purpose of increasing the number of unit votes to be 
controlled by tiie syndicate, three new banks conld be established 
with a capital of $25,000 each with a balance of $5,000 to spare. By 
buying 1,1S5 banks, 3,580 new ones could be created out of them. 
When the original number of 4,689 is reduced by the number 
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boaght, 3j680 wonld coDstitute a majority and give a controUmg 
voice in the four branches. This operation on the baeis of a 61 
per cent stock control wonld cost but $46,000,000. To secure the 
fifth bnnch by a similar metiiod in the Far West, where the hook 
value is $60,000, wonld require the control oJE only 400 hanks and 
51 per cent wonld cost $1S;S40,000; or a grand total for the five 
districts of $58,240,000. 

Sappoeiog that the old hanks conld not he hooght economically, 
control mi^t be secnred by the institution of new ones with the 
ininimiun capital of 935,000 each. To control four hranchea in the 
South, 4,690 banks would be required, costing $117,250,000. On Jj^^'Ji;*^, 
the basis of 51 per cent control, the cost would be $59,797,500. Favorable 
Adding the cost of one branch in the Par West computed on the •JL,^*' 
same basis, the entire coet of control would be $76,797,000. Thi<> 
computation is as favorable as it can be made to the possibility of 
control; oltbongh, as will be shown, there could he no motive for 
acquiring control. 

Such a computation is wholly theoretical, and takes no account 
of public opinion, the unwillingness of hanks to give up their inde- 
pendence, and the great improbabill^ that directors and local busi- 
ness men wonld allow the hanks to put their borrowers in a posi- 
tion where loans could be dictated by a controlling syndicate. The 
improbability is so great that this computation — making it as ex- 
treme as the case would allow — cannot be taken seriously. More- 
over, it assumes that bankers as a class have no honor, no inde- 
pendence, no regard for the business conditions of the country, and 
are responsive only to the desire for gain; when, in truth, they 
have the same average qualities as other large classes of the com- 
munity. 

§7. One method of controlling the stock of a lai^ number 
of banks which has been considered b; some of those who are afraid 
of ambitious financial infiuence in the National Beserve Associa- 
tion is the formation of a holding company probably in connec- 
tion with some large national bank. The idea of snch a company, it ^h* idea 
is supposed, would be that of acquiring the stocks of various banks of Control 
in order to ejert a direct influence in their affairs. In those cases Howlno* * 
where snch stocks were owned to the extent of a majority of the Company 
shares of the banks to which they relate, the holding company 
wonld naturally be able to dictate the policy of the controlled in- 
■titutioiis in harmony with that of the larger banks and, of conrse. i . 
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could dictate the namea, or, at all event*, the action of tiie directore 
themselvee. Wbeie there waa no majorify, bat mere); a consider- 
able holding, large influence could be ez«ted. This would be en- 
tirely feasible, provided that substantial purchase and holding of 
stock could be brought about. The fear has a basis since, in some 
instances, companies of the kind indicated have already been or- 
gaoized and have confessedly put forward as one of their objects 
the ownership and control of national bank stock. 

As already seen, at least 300 national banks have at the |Hreeent 
time formed affiliations with trust companies or state banks. In 
these instances the stock of the national bank is held by the same 
persons who hold the stock of the state bank or trust oompany. 
As the stock of the two institotions thus allied is controlled by 
an identical body of stockholders, tiie actions of both will be hax- 
monions. The state institatioiiB can usually be employed, if desired, 
to parchase bank stocks which are then practically mder control 
of the national bank. Bat whether the plan pursued be the eotab- 
liahment of a holding company of the kind indicated, or a joint 
ownership of shares in a state and national institution, uniformity 
of action and policy is insured. In such cases, it is evident that 
to the extent of their stock holdings such concerns might be able 
to exert a more then proportionate icfluenoe io the afiFairs of Qie 
National Beserre Association. 

The question whether relationships of this kind are legal or 
not is still under adjudication and an adverse opinion has been 
rendered by Attorney-General Wickersham. - Even supposing that 
such relationships shall be upheld, however, the difficulties of ex- 
tending the control to any extent that would make the operation 
worth while would be impossible for the same reason which has 
been sketched in speaking of the possibility of direct ownership of 
the small banks by an individual or concern which might attempt 
this method of obtaining enoagh votes to place itself in a c<mi- 
manding position. No holding company could, as a practical mat- 
ter of fact, acquire enough hank stock to give it a direct majority 
of votes in the Reserve Association. As for gaining control of 
one of the branches of the Reserve Association and thereby direct- 
ing the operations of that particular branch, the undertaking would 
be more reasonable, but still out of the question, for reasons that 
will be stated presently. The mere question of obtaining control 
of the majority of the stock of enough banks to give a majority, 
either in the directorate of the Association itself, or any one of 
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its biancheB, would require so great an expenditure that it ma; 
faiil; be eoosidered impoBsible, simply as a problem in financial 
organization and in the acquirement of funds sufficient to obtain 
the neceasary bank Btocks by direct purchase. It has, moreover, 
been suggested that corporatiose be forbidden to own national bank 
stock — a plan favored hj Deputy Comptroller T. P. Kane. This 
would render holding company control of national banks impo^ 
■ible.* 

§8. DiscnsaionB of such forms of control are largely academic, 
although it has been thought well to review them here for the pur- 
pose of citing every possibility of domination, no matter how r^ 
mote. The fact remains that in practice an individual or a con- 
cern, even with unlimited capital, will be unable to get a maj'^rity A 8tmpl* 
of the stock in any such number of institutions as would enable ^V" 
him, or it, to carry out snch a plan. Long before a majori^ of Poutble 
the stock in all of the banks of a small community can be acquired, company 
the operations of one engaged in such a transaction would have at- Control. 



■OI tha poulbUlty of K voting tnut or trnsteMlklp Mr. U. B. Vnidraan 
Mrs: 

Let tt ba nippoa«d ttut tbe atoek of the subsidiary banka be IndlTlduany 
owned, but iriaced Id tnut, with power In tha tmstae to vote It IM determln- 
Inc the polldea and direetorlea of tha particular banks. There la no irelN 
Bronnded objection to tbli. In so lar aa It concerns the Inside working oT the 
banka In queaUon. Howerver, there Is aarioue objection to allowlag: a bank, 
whoH atock la ao held, to exercise fuU TOtinK-power In the Reeerre Asso- 
ciation. The law should provide, there^re, that the votins-power of a bank 
ahall bia curtailed In the proporUon in which Its stock may be held In trust, 
whether the trustee be an Individual, a committee or a corporation. Trustee- 
■lilps for bank stocks are very common and deslrablei cases of Individual 
insolvency, the aettlement of estatea, and the protectian of warda, are amoni 
the clrcumatancea which slve riae to them. The question arises whether 
any substantial hardship would result from llmltlns the power of a bank 
wluMS stock la BO held, lo votlnK for directors of the looai association. 

The vote cast by a trustee Is sut>atantlally a vote by proxy. Votlna of 
proziea may not be objectionable In determlolns tlie pollclea of separate 
banks, but there Is precedent for tta prohibition when the public Interest la 
supposed to be involved. Of the twenty-flve thousand shares of the First 
Bank of the United States, at one time no leas than eighteen thousand were 
held by other* than dUsena of this cauntry. AocordJug to law, none of these 
owners of shares could vote, either In person or by proxy, and the control 
of the Institution actually retted with a small minority, holding less than K 
third of the stoek. To this situation no serloua objection was raised; and 
■bat there was no substantial hardship was proved by the fact that Euro- 
peans were SJUdous to buy the stock at prices far above par. Uoreover, the 
principle of proxy-voting la oondenned In the plan now proposed. In the 
provision that eaoh bank may vote only through Its property- designated oDl- 
csrs; and this provtsion is followed by the words, "There shall be no proxies." 
No objection has been raised to this restriction. If the prohibition of 
proxlea Ite no hardship, the restriction of the voting-power of any bank t 
the extant that Its stock la not held by the equitable owner could c 
tsvotve no hardship of practical Importance. 
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tracted the attention of the commaiiitj. UEually, th« attention of 
the local buHinesa public would be riTeted upon the operation a long 
time before such control could be obtained of the sharee of even one 
banking institution. It would be impossible in practice to obtain thi* 
kind of stock ownership in very many institutions. Even if it coold 
be obtained b; some manipulation or Bleight of hand, the fact 
would remain that the influence thns acquired was largely an empty 
shell. One who buys a bank under a free banking system gets noth- 
ing but the bank's assets; he does not purchase the good will of 
the banks unless the customers are willing to continue it. Other 
banks can be organized without difGcnlty and would be thus or- 
ganized. The persons who acquired control of the stocks of the 
different banks would be obliged to pay for them and they would 
thus provide the old shareholders with the means of reopening com- 
peting institutions. Such a bank "trust" as has been described 
might find itself met at every point by as many new institutions 
as it got control of. Local communities would not be willing to sec 
their credit entirely in the hands of outside interests any more than 
they are at the present time. They would transfer their biuinees 
to other institutions. The only condition under which such a pos- 
sibility could be seriouely considered would he one in which 
the number of banks in a community or in the coun- 
try was limited, or in which the organization of the banks wa^ 
made dependent upon the granting of a special charter. Neither 
of these conditions can or does exist in the United States today nor 
is it likely ever to exist. At present, both the Federal Government 
and all of the states grant bank charters under special laws which 
allow perfectly free organization of institutions. The National 
Beserve plan provides that banks organized under state laws shall 
be allowed to participate in the National Beaerve Association upon 
equal terms with the members of the national system. Nothing is 
more wildly improbable than that the national and all of the state 
governments should jointly abolish the free hanking system and 
limit the number of institutions to those which now exist, or even 
render access to the systems more difficult than it is at the present 
time. 

Considering, then, the difficulty of acquiring the control of 
even one institution and the infinitely increased difBcuIty of ob- 
taining control of all those in a given community or of a large 
number scattered through different communities, and taking this 
in conjunction with the fact that the purchase of bank stock would 
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supply the meaoE for competitiTe banking, it mast fairly be cos- 
ceded that the feara eipreeeed on this score are entirely chimerical 
Tliere is no possibility of the development of any such type of con- 
trol of the directorates of the different , institutionB. Neither the 
anit control of different banke nor the acqoirement of sufBcient 
shareB by a holding company with or without a national bank afOlia^ 
tion would attain the object son^t. 

The difficulties in the vay of the pnrchssee of such bank stock 
u are here referred to have been set forth by a banker of interna- 
tional prominence, who has discnseed the estimate of cost of control 
already given above from a critical standpoint. He says that "if one 
BQCceeded in acquiring one bank in a city without creating comment, * Banker'* 
one would be doing well, but to try to do this with more than half $ueh ■ 
of the banks of that city would create such a stir that it could not PwatbHlty. 
possibly be done secretly. If, in addition, a bank of the city having 
a capital of $50,000 should see that sum redaced for no plausible 
reason whatever — it being presumed that the capital would not have 
been raised to $50,000 unless the bank required that amount for its 
standing and its business — and if the only excuse for such action 
which could be given to the astonished directors would be that it was 
being done wholesale all over the country, so that the 'ring* might 
control the situation, it is easy to perceive the indignation that 
would be aroused and how very welcome a means of advertising 
would be given to those bajiks that had remained independent. 
To acquire a bank against the will of its management and its 
directors is buying nothing but an empty shell. It is the easiest 
thing for the directors and the management to take out a new 
charter and to raise the new capital of $25,000 and to take with 
them all of the business and all the good will that the old bank 
commanded. Moreover, the ring would find it a pretty hard propo- 
sition to feed 50 per cent of all tbe banks of a given community and 
make them valuable, It would be for this reason a very unprofit- 
able iavestment." 

§9. It is fair to ask whether, even if absolute control of the 
type described could not be attained, it would not be possible by a 
judicious acquisition of the stock of influential banks scattered 
here and there throughout the country to exert a strong general in- 
fluence in favor of a special "ticket" to be put np for election to 
the directorate of the National Reserve Association. This sugges- 
tion in its more general form must be put aside when it is oJIwOqIc 
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served that the ctmntiy ie to be divided into 16 districts, in each 
of wbich a separate organization is to lie maintaiaed. As many wto 
of directors as there are districts must be elected. Suppose^ how- 
ever, that a bank limited its operations to the affairs of its ovn dis- 
QuMtion of t'*^* — ^^^ ^*'' ™^''* it go? It would find in snch a case that it 
Stoek must secure the election of directorates Tinder its control in all of 

influanc«. q^^ j^^ associationB existing tbionghont the district since these 
wonld be the oltimate source from which the directors of the 
branches (one branch to a district) of the National Beserve As- 
sociation would be drawn. This wonld necessitate its scattering its 
efforts thron^out the various local associations in a way that wonld 
be found impracticable for the same reasons that would obtsfn in 
the case of tiie institution as a whole. 

It may also be asked whether an institution might not secure 
the control of the directorate of its own local association by obtain- 
ing the majority of the stock in enough of the institutionB which 
were members of the Association to enable it to control a majority 
of the directorate. It should be frankly stated that sQch a aitoa- 
tion would be possible, even if not very probable. It could, how- 
ever, very readily be met by making the acquirement of stock of 
Postlbta no service in electing directors. If it were provided that no instita- 
of the tioi' ehonld vote in elections of the National Reserve Association 

Loear Aaao- and its branches to an extent greater than was represented by the 
^ *d °"* independent holders of shares by stockholders the whole difBcnlty of 
Remedy. which so much is now made would be obviated. All possibilities of 
danger could be overcome by the adoption of a provision in the 
act allowing a perBon (or corporation) to sdect the bank in which 
he owns shares and wishes his shares to be counted, but reducing 
the voting power of any other bank in such proportion as the same 
person owns shares in such other bank.* Such a provision wonld 
be very drastic, and should be resorted to only as an extreme meas- 
ure to remove the motive to the acquirement of control over stock 

■The bill of the Uonetair CommlBalon contains tbe foUawlng provlsloii: 
"That In case forty per centum of the capital itock la any aubBcrlblns bank 
Ib owned directly or Indirectly by any other ■ubacrlblng: bank, or In case 
forty per centum of the capital Btoch !□ each of two or more aubacrlblna 
banks, being memberB of the aame local aBsoctatlon, ta owned directly or 
Indirectly by the same peraon, peraone, copartnerahlp, Toluntanr as*oct«,U«i, 
trustee, or oorporation, then and In either of such caaea, neither of inch 
banha shall be entitled to vote eeparately, as a unit, or upon Its stock, 
except that Buch banks actlna tosethir, as one mlt. Shall be eaUtlWI to one 
vote, for the election of the board of dlrectora of auch local assadatloB. In 
DO case shall voting by proxy be allowed. The authorlied repreaentaUve of a 
bank, as herein provided, shaU be Its president. vlee-presldBnt, or oHblsr." 
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in a nximbeT of institatioDS, inasmuch ee it wotild debar the hold* 
en from obtaining any increase in their voting power at meetings 
of the Katiooal Beaerye' Aeaociation. It vonid not debar anyone 
from owning eharee in more than one bank for profit, but it would 
debar such ownership from being need to control the asBociatlon. 
There would be no reason for fearing, with such a provision of lav, 
that any particular itutitution would succeed in exerting an undue 
power or influence oTei the operaticois of a branch of the Buort 
Asaociation. 

In the last anslysis the question would be whether the banks 
tbemBelves were able to maintain their own autonomy and thereby 
retain the managemait of the associations and of the branches of 
the Kational Beserve Association in their own bands. It would 
be easy to require the names of all stockholders in every bank own- 
ing shares in the National Beserre Association to be filed with ti& 
National Heserve Association head office or possibly with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. By prohibiting any bank from casting a 
full vote in elections for directors of the local associations or of the 
branches, provided any of their stock were controlled by other banks 
or by stockholders in other banks, it would be practicable to elimin* 
ate tikis kind of joint infiuence. Inasmuch as, in that case, only 
those banks would be full voting units whose stock control waa 
dissociated from that of other banks, the exercise of any cen- 
tral infiuence over the National Beserve Association would be 
practically precluded and it would be imposaible for any individual, 
or corporation, no matter how much bank stock he or it might buy, 
to acquire more than a voting power based upon its maximum share 
ownership in a single institution. The fear of control of the lAcal 
aBsociationa or of the branches of the N'ational Beserve Association 
woold thus be absolutely removed. There would be far less danger 
of Buch control than there is today of the joint control of groups 
of banks. The possibility that the local units would be used in the 
interest of some financial power would be out of the question. 

|10. There are other methods than those of stock ownership poHlbl« 

by which banks are today controlled by other banks. One of these Control 

is the distribution of special favors. A large institution, for ex- pavor and 

ample, has planned to underwrite certain bonds. It apportionn ^55JL^ 
ttiese bonds among a certain number of other institutions, and 
when the securities are sold and expenses paid the profits are dis- 
tributed in accordance with tbe original assignmenta of securitie^'-^^l^' 
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Thus a clear gain accrues to the banla which have oiiginallj bMn 
dengnatad aa ncipiaQta of thaaa favors. The knowledge that a lai^fl 
bank has it in ita power to diatiibute profitable opportunitiee in this 
my is of course a strong inducement in every case to the small bank 
to observe the wishea of the larger institution so f u as it can. Infla- 
ence of this kind rarel; extends to the country banks, but it is ex- 
erted by the institutions of high capitalization situated in financial 
centers over banks in the same city or in other reserve cities. In 
tetum it is of course expected that the banks tiius given considera- 
tion will exert themselves to serve the interest of the larger bank. 
If they do so by directing deposits toward it, and otherwise facilitat- 
ing its operations, the obligation is cancelled. Why might not a 
similar kind of influence be exerted by such large institutions over 
other banks in order to induce them to cast their votes in the Na- 
tional Keserve Association for some indicated candidate or csndi- 
dates who are acceptable to the larger institution P 

There is under existing conditions nothing to prevent anch 
influence from being exercised nor is there anything in t^e {wo- 
posed plan that would do so. Whether such influences would ex- 
SmtLtl t^Mid very far must, however, be considered seriously open to qnes- 

p*hii' '"'' '■''"'' ^^ "" ^'S'^'y improbable that many banks conld be brought 
BentEment to terras in this way. In every business organization, as in all po- 
'# aV^f* litical or governmental organizations, there will usually be a poa- 
sibility of irregular work. No system can be devised which will 
make every citizen upright, and in the same way, no system can be 
devised that will compel every bank to be disinterested or to main- 
tain its own individuality if it does not bo choose. The fact re- 
mams that the great majority of banks neither conld be thos con- 
trolled nor would they allow themselves to fall under influence of 
this kind. Public opinion would be too strongly against it in those 
few places where such possibilities were open, and in others, the 
danger, as already noted, would be practically non-existent. In the 
aggregate the smaller banks, not subject to each control and voting 
as units, would be able to direct matters. 

Bat all thia would be of no service if there remained condi- 
tions that would continue the present ayst«m of inter-bank control 
in fall force and would compel the smaller institutions to rely or 
depend upon the larger. If there were such conditions under the 
new system, the introduction of elaborately devised machinery would 
not correct the evils complained of. It would be impossible to con- 
trol directorates in such a way as to eliminate the chance of undue 
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mfloeoce hj large banks if it remained true that rediBcoanta wata 
to be granted aa a matter of favor. In order to aboUah tha •xiat* 
ing tendency toward undue control and to provide an adequate safe- 
guard against the extension or renewal of it under the new e;fBtem, 
it ia necessary to make euch prov^ion as will guarantee the banks 
against any necessity of depending upon others and will assure 
them absolute equality of treatment at the hands of the National 
Reaerve Association or its brandies when they apply for it. This is 
what the plan provides for. 

§11. While it is an easy matter to prevent the domination of 
the Beeerve Aasociatiou by any control of capital stock by any insti- 
tution or group of institutions, the question is frequently asked 
whether a certain geographical control over a National Beserve 
Association might not be exerted. Not s few persons have fear^ 
that the distribution of capitalization among the banks of the icai'coritrol 
country would be bu(^ as to ensure a controlling power to the and 
"east" or to some other section. This, of course, assumes that one ooMtitton 
section of the country has banking interests that are opposed to 
those of other sections. Nothing of the kind is true save in so far 
as there may he speculative centers which afford a greater demand 
for funds than woald come from ordinary commercial sources. It 
should be borne in mind in this connection that "speculation" is not 
local or confined to any part of the country. Active real estate 
speculation exists nearly everywhere. It haa been particularly note- 
worthy in the middle western and western states of late years and 
has at times imposed a very serious strain on the banks which were 
called upon to provide the resources wiQi which to carry it on. On 
the other hand, speculation on the exdianges is not confined to Kew 
York or the Eastern states. There is as active speculation on the 
Chicago Board of Trade as there is on tiie Eastern stock exchanges. 

The problem of keeping the funds of the public out of the Keeping 
hands of speculators is one that must be settled by the hankers in ^way' 
their capacity as such, and not hy the establishment of govern- From 
mental machinery for the purpose. But the National Reserve As- pP"''"'***'* 
Bociation would at all events afford no special or peculiar facilities Banking 
whereby banks in any one section of the country would be able to E'^^'q'"' .* 
control or outvote those representing any other section. Law. 

As has been stated, the real operations of the proposed re- 
serve association would be transacted at the branch offices, each of 
which would work in close conjunction with local aasociati(HlB>'<^lc 
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banks. There need be nothing to warrant the belief that snch local 
associations would be influenced by. anything except the intereeta 
of those who composed them. It would be of far more importance, 
then, to see that the local asBodations of banks were kept free of 
any improper influence than to attempt to safeguard the geographi- 
cal control of the National Beserve Association. Figures for the 
capitalization of banks do pot warrant the belief that there is any 
given section of the country which is superior in its banking power 
No 8«etion i<* ^^J other. The traditional classification of states as New Eng- 
P"?'"!?* ^'^^* Eastern, Middle, Western, Pacific, etc., shows the following 
Power. arrangement of bank capitalization for the national system ; 

% 

New England States 198,461,960 9 

Baetern SUtes 338,608,164 33 

Southern Btatee 169,927,430 1< 

Middle WeBtern SUtea 276,673,100 27 

Weatero States 69,880,100 7 

Pacific States 87,290,660 8 

For all banks the arrangement is as follows : 

New England States 9188,409,618 8 

Eastern States 681,370,131 33 

Southern States 297,187,727 18 

Middle Weateni SUtea 609,622,221 28 

Western States 118.076,127 7 

Pacific SUtes 149,279,601 8 

Then, if New England, which has 6 per cent of the bankiag 
capital of the country, had one branch ; the Eastern States, with 33 
per cent, had two branches; the Southern States, with 16 per cent, 
had four branches; the Middle Western States, with S7 per cen^ 
had four branches; and the Weatem and Pacific States, with 15 per 
cent, had four branches, certainly the West and South would easily 
outvote the East — especially the New York district Even if it 
be assumed that the states west of the Mississippi hare 
interests of a banking kind different from those east of that 
line, and that in meetings of the National Reserve Association, or 
some similar institution where voting power was based on bank 
capital, there would be a direct voting opposition between tiiem, it 
is clear that there would still be enough voting power, even in the 
western states, to make any action that might be deemed obnoziouB 
to the interests of the west practically impossible. The National 
Beserve Association plan would provide for a strong representa- 
tion of the government on the controlling board of the organiza- 
tion. This in itself would make possible the turning of any given 
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decision one vay or the other according aa the equities of the case 
might demand. No ftdminiatration could afford to take obvionalv 
inequitable action, distasteful to any large portion of the coontry 
since it would speedily be rebulced at the polls and its succesaoir 
would feel the necessity of rectifying the mistakes that had been 
made by forcing an undeaired policy upon the country. Sectional 
action would work in the same way to safeguard the National Re- 
serve Asflociation. Finally, it is entirely possible to provide that 
not more than a given number of directors in the National reserve 
board shall be drawn from any given area or section. 

§X3. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that there is no u^ity of 
such opposition of banking interests as is suggested by the point of Banking 
view of sectional- jealousy or opposition. Every part of the conn- •"*•'* • 
try is interested in the banking success of every other part. A com- 
plete identity of interest exists. New York banks and foreign in- 
stitutions join in furnishing the capital needed to move the cotton 
crop and they perform the same service so far as necessary in bring- 
ing the western cereal and other crops to market and in assisting 
to finance the movement of manufactured goods generally. There 
is no ground for supposing that they have any interest opposed to 
the welfare of bankers in other parte of the country. It is, of 
course, a constant matter of competition between different groups 
of ttankers to secure as much of the good paper offering in the com- 
munity as they theniselves can carry. They do not cape to see thia 
paper, when profitable, taken up by outside institutions. Yet tht> 
interests of such banks are entirely identical from the banking 
standpoint From the standpoint of profitmaking they are opposed, 
as are the interests of any competitors. The question of equality of 
opportunity among such competitors, and not an imaginary con- 
flict of interest between sectioiu of the country, is the real prob- 
lem to be met in connection with the control of the National Re- 
serve Association. This is the issue which is dealt with in those 
portions of the plan relating to the organization of local associa- 
tions. How these associations vrill be organized and how they 
would operate in conjunction with the branch offices of the Reserve 
Association is the real and fundamental problem of the whole 
question of organization of banking under the new plan. 

§13. It is as important to keep the business of banking free 
from political control as it is from that of ambitious fina ncia l in- , 
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flaencee vliich migbt use the foncta of the inetitntioii for tiieir own 
ends. Political cootrol or nndue infloence in any banking inetita- 
tion ImplieB two distinct evils: (1) the appointment of directors 
or officers nnder conditions snch as make their t^ure of office de- 
pendent upon changes in partj aupremac; and (2) the extensions 
of loans to persons belonging to or afBIisted with the dominant po- 
litical party and hence likely to exert some inflnence in the alfairs 
of the government as afiecting the bank granting the favon. In 
some cases this political influence in the making of loans may go bo 
far as to bring aboat the extension of accommodation for the direct 
purpose of assuring the retention of given persons in office. Of 
course it is obvious that neither of tbese conditions ought to be 
allowed to exist. The choice of directors in a manner that makes 
their tenure dependent upon political changes implies a shifting 
control of the institution which is andesirable from every stand- 
point. Nothing is more important in the management of any com- 
mercial institution than strength and continuity of policy. Neither 
of these qualities cau be expected from persons who are subject to 
removal or appointment not on the strength of merit bnt upon 
that of party affiliation or prejudice. On the other hand, the mak- 
ing of loans in such a way as to placate politicians necessarily 
means rottenness in banking management and is, if anything, more 
to be feared than the making of loans in a way that would placate 
financial interests. The latter are likely to give security for the 
loans, in which case the thing chiefly to be feared is the diversion 
of funds from more important to the less desirable objects; while 
the ordinary type of political loan is likely to be made on inade- 
quate security, the "influence" of the person who seeks the ac- 
commodation serving to insure the acceptance of securi^ that would 
not otherwise be considered as bankable. 

These evils of political control are not imaginary, bot were more 
or less exemplified in the history of the first and second banks of 
the United States, particularly in that of the second bank. They 
are likely to appear in any institution which is largely controlled 
by a hoard of directors whose majority consists of government ap- 
pointees. For this reason the Ifational Beserve Association plan 
seeks to guard against the introduction of a political type of con- 
trol of the institution by providing for the appointment of four 
directors only out of 46 in all at the instance of the President. Even 
these would not be directly named by him inasmuch as they wonld 
be the regular officers of the govemmeut — the Secretary of tiw 
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TieoBQiy, Comptroller of the CnrreDc;, etc. With this small num- 
ber of repreeentBtivee Btanding foi the goveimnent it could never 
be feued that thejr would exert a controlling voice in the manage- 
ment of the affaire of the inetitotion, aince the; would be io largely 
ontnnmbered 1^ the directors cboeen in the several dietricts ints 
which the country would be divided for specified terms of years. 

The question may be asked why there shonld be any political 
or governmental appointees whatever upon the board of directors. 
Several reasons exist for giving the government this kind of repre- 
sentation. The proposed institution is to be the holder of the fund^ 
of the government and would perform important functions grow- 
ing out of this holding of funds. There is therefore the same rea- q'J'^LI'I'I 
son why the government should be represented upon the directo- Representa- 
rate as there is for the representation of any other interest. The b°"J|"-*^* 
. Reserve Association is to be a great public institution, not organ- Dlr«ctorm. 
ized primarily for profit, and exerting a powerful influence in the 
banking system of the country. Thus every reason exists for gov- 
ernmental oversight and ezamination, and for that more intimate 
knowledge of polity which could be obtained only by having direct 
representation in the directorate. This would be attained by the 
choice of the officials already indicated as members of the board 
of directors and by the free use of a policy of publicity. 

Some public men who have recently discussed the question of 
control of the Beeerre Association have taken the view that it ought 
to be almost entirely managed by directors appointed by the Presi- 
dent and subject to confirmation by the Senate. This would be the 
extreme type of political control tested in Qte past and found want- 
ing for the reasons already stated. Others have gone to the oppo- 
site extreme by complaining of the presence of any representatives 
of the government upon the board. The proper course lies inter- 
mediate between these two radical views. It consists in giving to the 
representatives of the people a due voice and oversight of the affairs 
of the institution that they may be conducted with an eye to the 
general good, while refusing a dominating infinence to such gov- 
ernmental officers. This is in order that there may be sufficient con 
tinnity of policy, and that the controlling spirits in the organiza- 
tion may be chosen for their success and skill in banking rather than 
for Ihe possession of those qualities which lead to political success. 

§14. What has thus far been said is entirely based npon the 
assumption that the control of the "Reserve Association whra ob- 
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tained would be of rach value as to induce banks to go to the moat 

Ta What extreme leofrth in their effort to eecore it. It has been assumed 

Un Could 

Control »f that the holding of a positioa of leadership or authority in the 

AuM^tioir ^*'^'^*1 Reaerre Association would be of decided valae and signifi- 
8a PutT casce to the banks tliat succeeded in acquiring it. Is this the case ? 
Obvionaly, mere "control" is not wanted for its own sake. Capital- 
ists will not go to the trouble of manipulating votes, much less will 
they expend large sums of money, in order merely to obtain the 
prestige involved in the management of a Reserve Association rep- 
resenting the combined banks of the country. If tiiey were willing 
to undertake the work on a basis of mere public spirit or ambition 
and without any ulterior object, there might be no harm in allow- 
ing them to direct the managonent of the institution. But of course 
the supposition of those who are concerned about the control of the 
Reserve Association is that those who are seeking it are doing so 
because they want to use the funds for some purpose of their own. 
This can only be (1) the making of loans upon security of a spe- 
cial type that would be in their possession more largely than in thai 
of other banks, or else (2) the making of loans to them to the ex- 
clusion of loans to other persons. If cither of these ends could 
be attained there would be a motive in attempting to acquire con- 
trol of the Reserve Association. If neither of them could be at- 
tained, there would be no reason why any one should wish to obtain 
such control even though the attainment of it might be a com- 
paratively simple matter. 

What is feared by most persons who express a dread of ambi- 
tious financial control is that the funds of the Reserve Association 
Spaeulatlvo would be employed for the purpose of making loans on stocks or 
N^^Reeoo- other speculative securities. The fundamental int«ntion of the Re- 
nlzod at gerve Association is to promote commercial banking. Only in 
" '*' specially guarded cases would the making of loans on collateral 
be permitted at all. On this point the provisions of the Reserve 
Association plan would afford full protection by requiring that loans 
on collateral security could be made only when 

In the opinion of the Kovemor of the National Reserve Am^ 
elation, the public Intereste should so require, eucb opinion to 
be concurred tn by the executive committee o( the National 
Reeerve AsBociatton and to have the definite approval of tta* 
Seoretary of tbe Treaaury. In such cases the National Reserve 
Asaociatlon would be allowed through a branch to discount 
the direct obligation of a depositing bank, indorsed by Its local 
Buoclatlon, provided that the iadorsement of the local asaocl^ 
tion should be fully seourvd by tti« pledge and deposit with it 
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of latlBfactorj Becnrftles, which ehonld be beM by tbe local 
uaoclatlon for account of the National Reserve ABSOclation. 
In no such case should the amount loaned tj the National 
Heserre Association exceed three-foortba of tbe actual valM 
ol the Becurlties so pledged. 

In EBother way an institation snch aa has been deiicribed vonld 
render the idea of central control more than ever remote from fade. 
At present email local banks, as has "been explained, are enbject to ^^^^^ '-**V* 
control by reason of the fact ttiat in times of stress or special de- Favor Small 
mand for fmids they have to look to city banks for accommodation. ^'**** *"^^ 
This accommodation is not usually extended in the form of a ledis- 
connt in this comitry. A strong prejudice exists among the banks 
against making application to another bank for a rediscount. Bat 
the same object is attained in other ways. Officers of the small bank 
secure personal loans from the larger institution and turn them 
over to their own bank for its use, the nature of the operation being 
perfectly well understood by the institation which grants the loan. 
Or the small bank may secure from the larger institution permis- 
sion to draw on it in excess of its credit. This practice gives rise 
frequently to large amounts of overdrafts upon which the small in- 
stitutions pay interest just as they would on a straight loan prop- 
erly secured. It does not matter whether the extension of accom- 
modation in this way is technically called a "rediscount" or not. 
The fact that the small institutions have to come to the larger 
banks for aid remains and is tbe fundamental consideration. Under 
the present system by refusing to grant auch accommodation the 
larger institutions can practically direct the policy of the small ones 
under certain conditions, if they feel so disposed, while by favoring 
them under other conditions they are able to promote the develop- 
ment of certain kinds of husiness. This is obviously bad policy. 
Banks should feel assnrance that if they extend accommodation to 
customers on live commercial paper growing out of legitimate 
transactions they will be able to dispose of it. They are not able 
to do BO to-day. 

The only means of getting relief from this kind of control is 
found in the establishment of some system which will render it 
possible for banks to know with great definiteness what they can 
expect in the way of rediscount and how far they can safely go in 
extending credit to potential borrowers upon certain classes of se- 
curity. The advantage of a federation, or cooperative association, 
of banks of the kind referred to is that under it there would be this 
poMibility of exact knowledge regarding the kind of credit that 
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could be obtained and the extent to which it could be had. Else- 
where, the methods by which diBcotmte would be granted at the 
branches of the National Beserre AwociatioD have been fnll; de- 
ecribed At this point it is enotigh to say that under the proposed 
LImttatlont pijn jny Bubscribing bank would be allowed to apply to ita local 
Other association for a guaranty of the commercial paper which it desired 

Securities ^ rediflcount at the branch of the National ffeaerve Association in 
Commarclal it« district, while it would be unlikely the officers of an aseo- 
Paper, ciation would refuse a rediscount to any bank when the collateral 

waa beyond question, on the ground that the business of the sab- 
scribing bank was not important or for any similar reason. By 
limiting the total amount of the guarantees which a local associa- 
tion could make to the total aggregate surplus and capital of the 
banks forming the association, and by requiring that every bank 
should have on deposit with the National Bescrve Aasociation a 
specified and adequate percentage of the total credit granted to 
such bank by the association, the danger of over-loans would be 
met. It would be provided that loans might be granted direct to any 
shareholding bank in given classes at cases intended to cover all 
regular and non-speculative commercial operations. 

The plan of the Eeserve Association in short contemplates that 
loans shall be made only under conditions that will give all institu- 
tions a perfectly equal opportunity. That is to say, the Reserve As- 
sociation is to be called upon to discount all paper of a particularly 
described kind, no matter where it may originate or what bank 
may hold it. Its operations are to be absolutely dispaasionate and 
non-partisan, as nearly automatic as the nature of the case will 
permit ~ 

All of the privileges and advantages of the National Beserve 
Association ^ould be equitably and proportionately extended to 
every subscribing bank. Any such bank may obtain loans from the 
National Beserve Association in any of the four following ways : 

1. Jiediscounts not guaranteed. The National Eeserve Asso- 
ciation may through a branch rediscount for and with the endorse- 
ment of any depositing bank, such notes as the bask may have 
discounted for its customers, rediscounted for other banks, or pur- 
chased through commercial paper brokers, the proceedt of tehich 
have been used for commerci^, induttrial, or agricultural purposes, 
and not for carrying gtoekt, hands, or other divestment ncuritiea. 
Such notes and bills should have a maturity of not more than 
twmly-eight days, and should have been made at least thirty days 
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prior to tlie date of rediecoont. The amount bo redisconnted ehould 

in no case exceed the cftpital of the bank applying for the redie- Funetiona 

count. The aggregate of such notee and billa bearing the aigna- Reaerv« 

tore or endorsement of any one pereos, company, corporation, or AMociation 

firm, rediBconnted for any one bank, ehonld at no time exceed ten 

per cent of the capital and surpluB of eaid bank. 

2. Rediscounts gvaranteed. The National SeBerre Associa- 
tion should also rediscount for any depositing bank similar notes and 
bills of exchange aTiaing out of commercial transactions hai'ing 
more than twenty-eight days to run, but not exceeding four months; 
provided the paper has been guaranteed by the local association of 
which the bank asking for the rediscount is a member. 

3. Direct loans to a hank. Whenever the public interests BO 
require, the National Beserre Association may, with the approval 
of the governor, the executive committee and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, discount the direct obligation of a depositing bank, in- 
dorsed by its local association, provided that the endorsement of the 
local association should be fully secured by the pledge and deposit 
with it of satisfactory securities, which should be held by the local 
association for the account of the National Beserve Association; 
but in no such case should the amount loaned by the National Re- 
serve Association exceed three-fourths of the actual value of the 
eecuritiea so pledged. 

4. Acceptances. The National Reserve Association may, 
whenever its own condition and the general financial conditions 
warrant such investment, purchase to a limited amount from a 
depositing bank acceptances of banks or houses of unquestioned 
financial responsibility. Such acceptances should arise from com- 
mercial transactions and have a maturity not exceeding ninety days, 
and should be of a character- generally known in the market as 
prime bills! Such acceptances should also bear the endorsement 
of the depositing bank selling the same, which endorsement should 
be other than that of the acceptor. 

§15. If every bank, entitled by virtue of the fact that it is a 
stockholder to receive accommodation at the offices of the National 
Reserve Association, shall be assured of such accommodation, and 
if every bank shall recognize that its only claim to such accommo- 
dation is to be the ownership of specified classes of paper presented 
for redisconnting, it wiXl direct its efforts toward the acquirement 
of this Jcind of paper rather than toward the control of the Reserve 
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AssocuUion. That is to say, ite objecta will be served by comply- 
ing with the rules vhich are enjoined upon all thoBe who oa^t to 
receive accommodation rather than by attempting to exercise autho-^ 
ity of a merely adminifitrative kind. This means, in short, that 
the institviion ia to be placed upon a basis where the dtredort 
shall have absolutely no power to favor one bank or to engage in 
the kinds of business that are feared. 

There remains only the question whether it might be worth 
while to be in control of the Reserve Association in order to make 
sate that in the event of inabili^ to rediscount beyond a certain snin 
those who were most influential should be able to get first chance 
at the accommodations. If it were true that the Reserve Association 
could rediscount only a very moderate amoont of paper such as ia 
the case with many of the larger banks at the present day bo Qiat 
certain applicants for accommodation would necessarily be unsatis- 
fied there might still be a sufficient reason for securing a deciaive 
influence in the management in the institution. There is, how- 
ever, no basis for any such assumption. Careful restrictions are 
imposed upon the classes of paper that are to be acceptable at tne 
offices of the Beserve ABsociation; there are provisions for large 
note issues to be made by the institution; and with the ar> 
rangement regarding reserves which perEoits of their continnous 
reduction in order to meet necessities (provided that borrowers are 
willing to pay the additional cost entailed by an increased rate of 
discount, largely based upon the amount of the lowering of the 
reserve beyond a specified point), there would be no reason what- 
ever to fear that the Association would ever be unable to comply 
with all legitimate demands made upon it for the rediscounting of 
paper. 

Experience with clearing-house certificates in the past, as well 
as the experience of foreign banks, furnishes ahondant evidence 
to show that there is small prospect of exhausting the credit-{p«nt- 
ing powers of the Association, or of pressing it close to the limit 
beyond which it cannot safely go in extending accommodation. If, 
therefore, the operations of the institution were restricted to certain 
classes of paper, if the disconnting of such paper were made invari- 
able so that no favoritism could be allowed to creep in ; so that, in 
short, every bank would be assured of the same treatment as every 
other; and if, finally, the credit-affording powers of the institution 
within the limits set for it were practically limitless, the consequence 
would be that no object whatever conld be served by obtaining the 
Lj,a,;,„uL,, Google 
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upper hand in its management. Violation of the statutes of the 

instihition would be a heavily-penalized oSense and officers would 

be under the same snperyiaory authority that is today exerted by 

the government over the doings of the banking institutions through- Qovern. 

out the national system. Supervlfc 

It has been suggested that a motive for trying to gain con- "fy Power* 
trol over the National Reserve Association might exist in a dexire aoclatlon 
to favor concerns allied with dominant financial interests as against Offteera 
other concerns who were their rivals probably in the same kind of 
business. Inasmuch as their paper would be commercial, and 
not secured by stock exchange collateral, here might be a situa- 
tion in which good commercial paper might be refused by Branch 
officials at the behest of the great "interestB," if they could gain 
control; thus, even if stock exchange collateral were unavailable, 
thera might be a motive for gaining control. 

As to this suggestion there are several points to he considered : 
(1) The customer retains all his pr^ent relations with his bank 
unchanged. His bank, which wishes his account, retains its pres- 
ent relations with its correspondent bank, from which it can get 
Tediscounts. If a costomer is discriminated against, that implies 
that no bank wishes his account. (3) The real point at issue is, 
will the National Beserve Association discriminate against any one 
subscribing bank which presents good commercial paper? Will it 
be possible to refuse such good paper for the real purpose of driv- 
ing a rival out of business ? This is a difficulty to some minds. 
The bank, of course, has the alternative of going either to its cor- 
respondent bank, as now, or to the Branch of the National Reserve 
Association. The paper is passed upon by the executive officers of 
the Branch. These officers are governed by by-laws made by the 
Directors of the Branch, who are in turn the creatures of the local 
associations. The action of the branches in rediscounting must, 
therefore, be amenable to the opinion of the locality. (3) Ques- 
tions of general policy for the whole country, such as the total 
magnitude of loans made, reserves to be carried, the uniform rate 
of discount, and the like must be determined, of course, by the 
Board at Washington ; but the question as to what paper shall be 
accepted must he determined by the Branch, which is representa- 
tive if its region. There can.obviouBly be no compulsory discount- 
ing ordained by law, any more than good weather can be required 
by law for the Fourth of July. In the main, reliance must be 
placed on the character of the management, as in all banking 8ySi^)Qn[,j 
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tems. This character of the management can be obtained bj the 
kind of direeton chosen by local usoeiatiaai. 

§16. In stDdying the steps vhich mtiat be taken in order to 
remove the conditions that give rise to preaentnlay centralizatioD 
of control in banking, the conclusion is inevitably reached that the 
most effective method of avoiding this type of control is that of 
furnishing an ample and satisfactory market for commercial paper. 
By this means banks would be assured full consideration of their 
necessities and could feel confident that they wotdd be supplied As 
occasion might demand. If assured of a permanent and reliable in- 
Ssfaty stitution at which to present their paper for rediscount, and with 

Throush which to redeposit such reserve funds as they did not immediately 
ment of. an need, they would cease to feel dependent upon the good will of large 
Ample city institutions which must be placated in order to insure their 

Commercial Old in an emergency or financial stringency. On the other hand. 
Paper if banks were supplied with an assured method of obtaining ex- 

change, they would be relieved of the necessity of relying upon a 
correspondent hank for that service. These and other necessities 
of similar character could be fully met by the establishment of a 
strong institution dealing only or primarily with banks, and in- 
tended to supply them with an absolutely fair and unbiased agency 
with which to transact their outside business, from which to get 
loans, and through which to transfer funds to other banks. They 
would not, with such an institution at hand, need to trouble th^n- 
selves about anything except the careful testing of the commercial 
paper presented to them, in the efEort to make sure that the secnrity 
was safe. All this is based upon the assumption that such an in- 
stitution, when established, would, as stated, be absolutely inde- 
pendent, free of partisan control, and under no subtle financial in- 
fluence which would lead it to prefer one bank or group of banks to 
another. 

§17. The question may arise — if the plan of the National 

Keserve Association would tend to divert idle funds from the central 

reserve cities, especially from New York; reduce the amount which 

Why Large <^an be loaned at call on the stock eichange ; direct capital more or 

Banka jggg away from speculative loans to the discount markets for legiti- 

Oppote mate commercial paper; and break up the present feudal depend- 

Rea«rv« g^j.^ ^f smaller banks upon very large ones: Why do not the large 

hanks in the central reserve cities oppose the plan vriGi all their 
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So doubt on this queBtion has ever ailBeo in the minds of any 
muugers of Urgt banki who have pused through criaea like tiioae 
of 1893 and 1907. In an emergent^, or crisis, the large banking 
institution finds itself confronted with exactly the same sort of dif- 
ficulty, the same restrictions on its power to make new loans, the 
same inability to provide loans to old customers, as those which 
confront the small institution ; only, it may be said that the diffi- 
culties, although of the same kind, are greater, harder to meet, and 
carry with them larger possibilities of disaster. For instance, a 
local bank in Missouri, or Kansas, may find it«elf "loaned up" to 
its limit, and yet in an emergency additional demands for loans 
from merchants and farmers are pressing hard. Its duty is to serve 
the local community; but under the present inelasticity of credit fiio 
bank is bound band and foot. If it fails to use good judgment, 
or to render aid to legitimate customers, it would cause failures 
throughout its constituency. Its only help is from its large cor- 
respondent bank, probably in St. Louis, Chicago, or New York. 
So far the facts are clear. 

Now, how is it with the large bank having hundreds or thou- 
sands of small correspondent banks looking to it for favors, or 
funds, in time of stress? As these are scattered over a wide terri- 
tory, the t<^umulated demands from correspondent banks, when 
trouble comes, are something tremendous. The failure to respond 
to aid would, when trouble comes, break down a local bank and carry nt^go 
with it all its customers. The same thing is true of a cen- Banki Have 
tral reaerve city bank. That is, the large bank has exactly the Tlm«s of 
same kind of thing to meet as the small bank, only on a larger scale, strei*. 
with immensely greater respousibilities. If the small bank, there- 
fore, woidd get relief out of a National Reserve Association, how 
much more would it be to the interest of the large bank to seek the 
establishment of such an agency. The common sense of the matter 
is, of course, that advantages from sach a plan would inure to all 
banks, small or large. In a storm on a rocky coast, when two 
boats, one small and one large, are using all their seamanship to 
protect themselv^ from disaster, a shipwreck of the larger would 
carry distress to more families throughout the land than that of 
the smaller ship. The suffering of any one of ten persons on the 
small boat is, of course, aa poignant as that of any one of a thou- 
sand on the big boat ; hut the full extent of the ruin caused by the 
latter ia very much greater. That is, aids to safe navigation — 
lighthouses, buoys and charts — are quite as much to the interest ofl_)Qlc 
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the large, as of the small, ship. But suppose that the smaller boat 
was in tow of the large boat ; then, when the larger ship went aahoie, 
in fog or darkness, it would cbitj the small one with it. Simil- 
arly, the ajatem which enables banks to aid their cnstomerB with 
loans in storm and strefis is needed even more by the largest than 
by the smallest banks ; and the preservation of a large bank pro- 
tects the smaller correspondent banks. 

InjuriouB financial control, then, should be made impossible; 
but preventive measures ahould be based on a real and expert knowK 
edge of the organization of credit As it now is we have practical 
centralization ; as it ought to be we would have actoftl cooperatioii 
among all banks in the common interest. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



SHALL BANKS AND THE NATIONAL RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 

1. Small Banks as Uembers of National Reaerva Association — I. New 
DuUm and PriTlleges— 3. No Rediscount FaclllUea Under Present 
System — 4. Eiconomies — 6. Small Banks to Control National Re- 
serve Association — 6. The Cblet Danger Now Confronting the 
Small Bank — ^7. Uanr Probleme of the Small Bank Would Be 
Solved — 8. Commercial Paper and How It Is Regarded — 9. CoM- 
m^lal and Investment Loans — 10. Small Banks Will Become 
Reallr Indepwident — 11. Divorced From Reserve City Banks. 



§1. The National Beaerre ABeociation ia proposed as a meam 
of completing and perfecting the process of organization of out 
banking institutiona vbich has been in progress af least since the 
establishment of oar national banking system. It ia designed io 
ttrve these inatitutions, not to compete vith them ; to add something 
to That they already have, to increase their osefulness, not to take small 
something away from them or to supplant them. Constituting as 5|^!l^"* 
they do probably seventy-fire per cent of the total number, small Concerned 
banks are vitally concerned in this project 

The plan at present under conaideratinn places before such a 
bank first of all the alternative of becoming a member of a National 
Beserve Association or of remaining outside. Assuming that it de- 
cides to become a part of the organization, it would be recj^ired to 
Bubscribe for atock in the Association to the amount of twenty per 
cent of its capital and to pay half that amount io cash, the other 
half remaining subject to call. It would also be required to join 
with the other banks in its vicinity, which had also become members Member- 

of the Association, in the formation of a local Aasociation. It would J.'^'R '" *,''• 

. national 

not be required to sever any of its existing relations with other Reserve 
banks. It could retain its correspondenta, its memberahip in the A""®^'**'*" 
clearing hotiae, if it had one, and its bank cuatomers. It could 
form any new relationa of this kind that might be desired. Its rela- 
tioiu to Hie national or the state ayatem to which it belong? woinld 
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not be in any respect disturbed. National banks woold eontinae u 
at present to be inspected and supervised b; the Comptroller of Um 
Cnrrenc; and his aasietants, and state banks and troat companies b; 
the state ofQcers at present entrusted vith that duty. 

§3. These simple additions to the connectionB of the sraall 
bonk wonld impose upon it new duties and give it privileges not 
now enjoyed. Chief among the former are the dioice of one of its 
oEBcers as its representative in the election of directors of the local 
Association and his equipment with any desired instructions, and, 
in conjunction with fellow members of the Aflsociation, the choice of 
representatives to vote for directors of the district Association and 
to vote the stock of the Aesociation in the election of directors of 
the district branch and of the National Association. Anotiier is the 
assumption, in conjunction with fellow members of the local Asso- 
ciation, of the obligation to make good any losses involved in the 
non-pajrment by any member, ot the paper bearing the endorsement 
of the local Association, which the bank had redisconnted at any 
branch or at the central office ; the amount of its obligation in such 
a case being determined by the proportion its capital and surplus 
bear to the a^regate capital and anrplns of all the banks ot the 
local Association. A third is the obligation to report to the Na- 
tional Reserve Association monthly or oftener, if required, the prin- 
cipal items in its balance sheet and to submit to examination by 
representatives of the local Association. 

The new privileges to be made available pertain to its re- 
serves, rediscount and loans, clearings and transfers, note issues 
and holdings of government bonds. It would be permitted to count 
as part of its legal reserve its balances in any of the offices of the 
Association in addition to those with its present reserve agents 
whidi it is now permitted to count. This would relieve the small 
bank of the obligation now imposed of keeping locked up in its 
vaults cosh to the amount of at least six per cent of its deposits. It 
wonld also be relieved ot the necessity of keeping reserves against 
time deposits payable more than thirty days ahead. 

§8. In the matter of rediscounts small banks at the present 
time have very limited, if any, facilities. Occasionally as a special 
favor their correspondents will take some of their customers' paper, 
hut ordinarily they are obliged to hold such paper until maturity 
and frequently to renew it. The plan for a National Reserve Asso- 
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ciatioQ pioposee materially to change this coDdition of affairs by 
{araiBhiiig adequate rediscount facilities. Oennine commercial bills 
mataring in not more than twenty-ei^t days, which have been 
made at least thirty days previonely, are to be rediacoontable 
direetly; that it, when presented by the bank itself vithoat the medi- 
ation of its local Afisociation. Bills of tbe same character matnr> 
ing in not to exceed four months are to be acceptable for redis- 
connt when endorsed by the local AfiBOciation. In cases of special 
need loans are also to be made directly to banks on the secority of 
their own paper endorsed by the local Asaociation and secured by 
collateral. Such loans, however, must have the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and are intended to meet special ezigenciee 
only and would not probably, therefore, be oftoi available for 
suLall banks. 

It should be noted that the extension of these rediscount and 
loan facilities to all banks will benefit the small ones not only di- 
rectly bat also indirectly by making it possible for their large cor- imtlrvet 
respondents to grant them facilities in this line not now possible. ■* ^" "■ 
Being able themselves to secure ample accommodations from the Be- fienaflt* 
serve Association, these correspondents will be able withoat danger bonlhip TfT 
to rediscount for their small-bank customers and to loan to them. R««"rve 
The latter would thus doubtless be able to redisconnt other paper 
than that acceptable to the Beserve Association and would be able 
to avoid application to the local Association, if for any reason tint 
shoold not seem desirable. Small banks which do not belong to 
the Association would in this way also be able to enjoy some of its 
advantages, 

$4 Another very valuable privilege is that of the truafto 
without charge of the whole or any part of a bulk's balance witii 
the Beserve Association to any other bank having an account with 
the Association. This would practically eliminate exchange charges 
and greatly diminish the time now required for the making of ex- 
changes between distant places. Another saving would be effected Bnd"Avo'l" 
by the privilege of securing without cost shipments of the circulat- ""ce of 
ing notes of the Association. Since these would serve all the pur- shipping 
poees of cash and could be counted as a part of the legal reserve, Curranoy 
banks wonld be saved the greater part of the expense now involved 
in currency shipments to r^leniah depleted supplies. 

Another feature of the plan of great importance to small b^ift^OU Ic 
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IB the privilege to be accorded local AeBociatioiiB of exerciain^ the 
powers and ftmctionB of clearing houaes. If theee Aaaociationa 
ahoald generally avail themselves of this imvilege, the coUectiona 
of the amall banks would be greatly facilitated and the greater part 
of the expense now involved in them eliminated. Since these local 
Associations woald embrace the entire country and would be con- 
nected with each other throng the branches and the central office 
ti the general Association, banks would have no difficnlty in dispos- 
ing at par of any check or draft, no matter in what part of the 
country drawn or payable. Since clearing balances would be made 
payable in checks against balances in the Beserve Assodation's 
offices, no shipment of currency would be required in their settle- 
ment. This privilege would remove one of the chief causes of fric- 
tion now existing between small banks and their correspondenta, a 
considerable amount of irritation now being caused by the refoaal 
of the latter from time to time to accept certain checks or to collect 
them without a heavy charge for exchange. 

All the privileges thus far described would be available to state 
and national banks alike. The latter would enjoy the additional 
one of being able, if they so desire, to dispose of their government 
bonds at par without forfeiting their national charters. The plan 
does not contemplate the application to national banks of any pres- 
sure to give np their present ieanes, but it offers them the opportu- 
nity on terms that are fair and that involve little, if any, loss. The 
extension of their note issues beyond the amount outstanding at the 
date of the organization of the Association is not to be permitted. 
The plan further proposes to permit national banla to lend a 
portion of their savings deposits on real estate secnrity, thus remov- 
ing one of the handicaps under which they now operate in competi- 
Natlonal ^°° ^'^ state institutions. This privilege concerns principally the 
c*"i?M k B°^^ banks of this group, especially those located in small towns 
Loans on and country districts. It would greatly enlarge their capaci^ to 
SMuMty"** ^"^ ^^^ present conatituenta and to add to their number. 

Another privilege is offered national banks by this plan, name- 
ly, that of accepting bills for their customers. This concerns small 
institutions as well as large, although the latter will doubtless make 
most use of it, at any rate at first. To the smell bank, howerer, it 
offers a form of two-name paper whieh in many ones ii will be 
able to substitute for the tme-name pcqwr it is now obliged to accept. 
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%S. The Bssnmption of the obligatioiiB and the enjoyment of 
the priTlleges which have been mentioned are calcolsiad to 
strengthen the email banks of the conntiy, improve their tnuinesa 
methods and remove from them the chief obetaclee in the vray of 
their proper developmmt and the chief dangers irhich now threaten eJIJ^hs to 
them. Li substantiation of this claim it should be noted first of Control 



trol of the N"ational Eeeerre Aflflociation in their hands on the as- AmooI»«oii 

Bomption that an institution which is ^signed for the service of 

banks onght to be controlled and managed by them ; otherwise there 

is danger of its becoming a master instead of a servant The ae- 

samption of sncb an obligation is a great responsibility, and like all 

great Tcspcoisibilities it promises the development of strength at 

well as power. 

One of the penalties which onr small banks have been obliged 
to pa; for their indq)endence of ownership, their close connection 
with local interests and their circumscribed field of operations ia 
relative isolation. They are at a distance from the larger currents 
of affairs and in ordinary times out of touch with them. As a role 
only when crises threaten or actually occur does the fact that they 
are but parts of a great mechanism of exchange, international in the 
scope of its operation and influence, strike their attention and im- 
press them in a vivid manner. Among the consequences of this 
isolation are inaccessibility to sources of information essential to 
the proper training of their officers and to the safest and most soo 
eessfol conduct of their business, and a species of provincialism 
which stands in the way of progress. 

A National Seserve Association controlled by them would 
bring small banks into close touch with each other, with larger 
banks in the commercial centers, and with itself, the balance whed 
of the entire system. As members of a local Association and finan- 
raally responsible for losses resulting from defaulted paper redis- 
counted by fellow members, they would be forced to interest them- J,*?'*""'' 
eelTet in each other's affairs and in the economic activities of the re- Would 



gion embraced in the Association, Having the duty to vote for di- Mako Them 

rectors of the branches and of the central Association at Washing- fui and 

ton and being vitally interested in the discount, reserve and issue w?^tiy 

policies practiced by them, they would be obliged to study these interMtad 
mattsrs, and throng them the financial and commercial facts and 
movements on which they are based. No bank could properly p&t- i . 
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form ita function in the propoeed organization withont atnngtlien- 
ing its eScerB and directors along lines which t«nd to develop length 
and breadth of Tiaion, broad-mindedness, wider and deeper knowl- 
edge of banking and commercial affairs, and the spirit of cooperation 
and patriotiam. 

§6. Among the more obvions Berricee a National Beserre As- 
BociatioD will render the small banks, are the removal of the chief 
danger which now menaces them, the increase of their capacity to 
serre their constitnents, and tiie power it will place in their hands 
for the inducement of the codperation of their constituents in the 
development of soimder bnsiness methods. 

The chief danger which now menaces the small bank which 
honeeti; and faithfully serves its constituents is the locking np of 
its resources in unmarketable seciiritieB. Ita chief business is the re- 
ceipt of deposits which it agrees to pay on demand and their loan 
for considerable perioda of time on personal security, usually one- 
name paper. Its borrowers cooeiat chiefly of local busineBB men who 
are little known outside of their home town and whose paper in 
consequence is unmarketable except at the local bank. The quality 
of this paper varies widely, but, all things considered, is high. It i« 
not revealed b; the face of the instrument itself, however; can be 
tested as a role only by the banker of the man who makes it; and 
his method of putting it to a teet would frequently not pass mus- 
ter in a court of credit men. In fact it is the essential conservatism 
and soundness of the methods of the average American business man 
upon which dependence is placed rather than upon balance sheets, 
carefnl investigation, or collateral. 

Moreover, the email banker's relation to his constituents is per- 
sonal and private. In this respect it resembles that of a physician 
to his patient. The business man expects his banker to afford bim 
such accommodations as he needs in the form of loans, and the 
banker is obliged practically to assume this obligation. His cash 
resources, however, which are even further beyond his power of regu- 
lation and control, bear no necessary relation to the magnitude of 
tbeee loans. They depend primarily upon the amount of money in 
drcnlation in the community, the niunber of bis depositors who are 
not borrowers and the relative proportion of time to demand da* 
posits. If it were not for the fact that most of his borrowers re- 
ceive the proceeds of their loans in the form of balances against 
which they check, and his ability conseqoently to pay o£F one cat- 
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tomer b; borrowing from aootbeT, he could not do boBlness at lU. 
But in ipite of the high development of the check syatem in thi« 
country, the danger of being called upon for mor* cash than he n- 
ceiveB from his customere in the normal course of events conetantl; 
menacea him. At the present time he ia able to provide against this 
only in a very imperfect and haphazard manner. There ia do regu- 
lar and normal way of bo doing. He must always resort to such 
expedients as his ingenuity and conditions at the time suggest 

§7. The National Beaerve AssociatioQ will completely chsngt 
all this. It will provide an easy, normal and always available 
method of adjusting cash resources to needs, and that, too, without 
compelling the smdl banker to change in any essential particular National 
hie present buainesa methods or without in any way curtailing his ?***'y'f| 
activities. In case he is threatened by a shortage of cash, he vrill would 
simply need to select those ootes from his portfolio which mature S^'VJ ^""y 
in the near future and which he knows from experience or from pie- of the Small 
arrangement with the customers whose names are upon them, will ^"'^ 
be paid at maturity instead of renewed, and turn tbem over to the 
nearest branch of the National Reserve Association for rediscotmt. 
A favorable credit balance vrill thus be created against whit^ he 
can draw to the extent of hie need. Upon demand the Association 
will even ship him currency free of charge. 

This privilege of rediscount vrill not only relieve the small 
banker of his chief anxiety and his chief danger, but vrill enlarge his 
capacity to serve his constituents. Safety now compels him either 
to keep on hand funds in excess of bis real needs and in excess of 
the legal reserve, which he is forbidden to use, or else to invest in 
such securities as he can readily turn into cash, and these are rarely 
the kind that his customers can supply. In either case his constitn- 
ents are deprived of the use of funds which the National Beeerve As- 
sociation will enable bim to place at their disposal. 

Furthermore, the National Reserve Association will enable the 
small banker to place at the disposal of his customers foreign capi- 
tal to a degree which is now impoesible. He will not be obliged to outaida 
reject a good loan simply because he is "loaned up." He can always Capital will 
turn such a loan over to the Beaerve Association, provided only the ^.taltlwe 
proceeds are to be used for strictly commercial purposes. This 
limitation will prevent him from lending assistance to such of bis 
customers as are interested in over-expansion and inflation, but in 
no way interfere vrith his aiding tbem in the prosecution (^ legiti- 
mate commerce. L,j,„.eLLvCiOO>jK 
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The fear has been expressed that danger lurks in the scheme 
at this point, that the National Beseire Asaociation will make it so 
easy for the small banker to get capital for Ma cuBtomers that - 
they will be enconraged to embark in all kinds of inflation schemes. 
This fear is based upon a misconception of the nature of the com- 
mercial paper to which it is proposed to limit the inveBtments of the 
Association, and upon a failiire to note the effects of variationB in 
the rate of discoimt. 

§8. The term '^commercial paper" is commonly used in thM 
conntiy to mean paper that is sold about the country by brokera, and 
small bankers, having frequently suffered loss from inrestmenta in 
it, do not rank it highly. Indeed many of them will have nothing to 
do mOi it. Emphasis shonld be placed on the fact that as the term 
is used ia conoection with the Katioual Reserve Association it meana 
something very different, namely, paper which represents move- 
The Term ments of goods from producers to consumers, the transformation of 
clal'p'aper" '*^ materials into finished products, of the seed, fertilizers, ma- 
and How It chinei?, labor and tools of the farmer into crops, and of lean into 
UUiui^y '**■ '^**'^> ^^-i ^' ^^ should be contrasted witti inveatment paper, 
which represents the capitalization of new enterprises and the en- 
largement of old ones, the purchase of land, water powers, irrigation 
projects, the construction of buildings, the opening up of mines, and 
the bnilding of railroads, lighting and heating plants, etc. Com- 
mercial paper in this sense is to be found in every community. 
It is presented to the banker by his own customers and is more 
abundant than any other form of loan. 

Inflation results when invegtment loans exceed current savings, 
because when this happens, banks assume demand obligations, that 
is, issue currency against obligations which will not be paid for 
years, and the currency consequently piles up, accumulates, instead 
of being returned and redeemed. When, however, they invest in 
commercial paper, they simply act as intermediaries in an exchange 
of goods against goods, the currency which they create being re- 
tamed to them for cancellation by the completion of Qie procesaea 
of exchange in which it originates, and this normally happeiu, 
sometimes in a few hours, nsnally in a few days or weeks, and at 
the longest in a few months. 

Against the possibility of even temporary inflation caused by 
over-investment In commercial paper of the longest matnritiea or by 
a temporary stoppage of the ordinary processes of comnterce, the 
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power of tiie Beserre Association to regulate the rate of diBcoant is 
a safeguard. When that rate is raised, it will check the rapidity of safaguard 
exchange operadons all along the line and diminish their magni- ^^Jf!** 
tnde. When it is lowered the opposite will happen. The Beserve 
Association will thns be able to maintain a proper adjustment be- 
tween the conntrr^B commerce and ita credit operations. 

§9. The emphasis which the Beserve Association will be 
forced to place on commercial paper and the fact that it will supplj 
for the first time in this countr? an open market for snch paper will 
tend to influence in a wholesome fashion the business habits of 
small banks and their constitaente. Few of these now observe in 
their practice, and perhaps many of them are onconscious of, the Commercial 
distinction which has just been drawn between commercial and in- inv«atm«nt 
vestment loans. In consequence they contribute, without doubt un- """ 
consciously in most cases, to the inflation of credit which character- 
izes every period of prosperity. The National Beserve Aseo- 
ciatiOQ will force this diBtinction upon their attention and will 
fumish them a strong motive for its observance in practice. Unless 
onr experience proves to be different from that of other countries, 
once a market for commercial paper is created, it will be placed at 
the top of the list of bank investments, and the rate on it will be the 
lowest in the market. Small bankers will, therefore, be able to offer 
customers decidedly better terms for paper of this kind than for 
any other, thus furnishing them the strongest kind of a motive for 
giving this character to as large a proportion of their obligatdons as 
possible. 

This will also materially aid such bankers in the very di£B- 
cult task of inducing their customers to disclose the uses to which 
they propose to put borrowed funds and to supply flnancial state- 
ments of their business operations. At the present time small bank- 
ers are able to get this information only to a limited extent, especi- 
ally in regard to paper furnished by note-brokers. When they are 
able to offer a customer a one or two per cent reduction in the rate of 
•interest on all paper which hears on ita face or in the form of at- 
tached documents the evidence of its commercial character, he will 
no longer hesitate to furnish what is wanted. If he does, he wilt 
force his banker to the conclusion that he cannot fomish it and 
thus injure his own credit. 

It is at this point that the significance of the proposal to allow 
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banks to accept drafts for their ciutomers appears. Snch accept- 
ances viU be useful and superior to promisaory notes only in tha 
financing of purchases of goods at distant points, the buyer in such 
cases being able to discount a bank acceptance, but not that of an 
unlmowD merchant. The name and location of the drawer will in 
most cases reveal to the accepting bank the nature of the transac- 
tion on which the bill is based, and the customer will derive the ad- 
vantage of getting credit for the period in question at ■ lower rat* 
than would otherwise be possible. 
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§10. Not 80 obvious, perhaps, bat quite as importsnt fai the 
long run are the scrutiny and supervision of his fellow bankers 
and the increase in real independence which the National Beserre 
Association will bring to the small banker. In order that the offi- 
cers of the local Associations may be in a position to pass intelli- 
gently upon the quality of the paper submitted to them for redis* 
count, they must carefully study the business methods of the bank* 
ers with whom they deal, and this study wiU not be spasmodic but 
continuous. Their fund of knowledge will constantly increase and 
become the common property of the entire banking community. 
Every bank will have a pecuniary interest in keeping its fellows up 
to a high grade of soundness and will be obliged to conduct ita own 
afllairs in the open. The knowledge of this fact and the conacioua- 
ness of this scrutiny will be the most efficient check on bad banking 
yet devised in this country. It will do for smaU banks everywhere 
what clearing-house inspection in some of our large cities has done 
for banks thus associated. 

This mutual scrutiny and supervision will famish the best poe- 
•ible guarantee to depositors. Deposits can never be in danger bo 
long as loans are properly made and safeguarded and are readily 
tranfmutable into cash, and it is primarily on loans that this sera- 
tiny will be concentrated. The borrowers of a bank will gradually 
be revealed by the paper sent up for rediscount and their character 
will be put to the test of outside, disinterested investigation. In 
this investigation the banker -will ultimately find his strongest 
weapon against the undue pressure of onscmpuloua and plunging 
borrowers. 



§11. It is a widespread belief at tiie present time that the 
much boasted independence of the small American bank has been 
partially, if not wholly, lost. Without attempting to examine the 
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validity of the groimda nBoall; assigiied for this belief, it is perti- 

neot to note the fact that a degree of dependence upon Teserre city 

banks and the stock market is unaToidable under present conditions. 

The small banker mnst have liquid assets and his only method of 

getting them now is by the favor of bis reserve agent in granting 

him redisconnts, or loans on collateral, or by iDvestments in stock 

exchange secaritiee. Whichever horn of the dilemma he chooses, he 

delivers his fortones in part into the hands of other people. Hia 

reserve agent is not obliged to rediscount for him or to grant him 

loans. Neither obligation is necessarily involved in the rraerve nutienal 

agent function. The small banker most ask these privileges as « RaMrve 

favor and in consequence must be prepared to grant favors in re- ^(n q^ '*'* 

turn, and these retnm favors at times may seriously interfere with Nv«r tha 

his independence. When he invests in stock exchange securities with Banker 

the expectation of tnming these into cash in case of need, he throws ^rf""., . 

hja fortunes to that extent into the hands of the people who have 

most influence in the marketing of such securities, and, in order 

to be on the right side of the market, he is tempted to seek their 

favor and to follow their advice. 

The National Reserve Association will deliver him from both 
kinds of tbralldom. It will give him an institution of his own in 
whidi he has property rights and over which he has control, to 
which he can always turn for cash aa a right instead of a favor, 
which in &ct exists primarily for the purpose of rendering him this 
service. He will then be truly independent an equal among eqnab, 
the arbiter of his own' f ortonea. 

§ IS. Becentiy the fear haa been expressed that some smaU 
banks would be nnable to derive much benefit from rediscount* 
through the proposed Reserve Association because the greater part 
of the paper they hold is of longer maturities than four months, 
the maximum the Association is to be allowed to accept. This fear 
is based upon a misconception of the clanse in the proposed act 
which permits rediscounts of paper maturing in not less than 
twenty-eight days. Such paper must have been in the possession Small 
of the bank for at least thir^ days, but it may have 6bwi thor« for l"?}^ ^^^ 
a much longer period. Eveiy bank always has on hand paper ma- PrivilagM 
turing during the coming month. So far as this regulation is con- Ample 
cemed it matters not how long it may have been in the bank's 
possession. Provided it is sctually payable within twenfy-eigbt 
days it falls within the category of directly rediscountable paper. , 
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It should fnrtbermore be remembered that nothing in Hm pto- 
poeed plan prevents correspondents from redisconnting for tbor 
bank coBtomers paper of longer maturities than four months, and 
their ability to rediscount with the Reserve Aasociation will give 
them facilities for so doing which they do not now poBsess and a 
motive for so doing which does not now ezist. Snch banks will 
ordinarily have plen^ of paper which falls within the redisconnt- 
able cet^ories and, in order to prevent the removal of their bank 
castomere' balances to the Beeerve Association, they will find it in 
their interest to accommodate them in every possible way. 
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STATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 

A Luffo NnmlMr trf State Banks and Trnst Compantei — ^S. The 
Problem of State Banks — 8. Control of State and National Banki 
b7 Bach Otber — i. RsBerre Plan PnU State and National Banks on 
Same FooUns— fi. Trust Companies and Mutual Savings Bankih— 
6. TTnlformitT of Examination — 7. A Single Dlaconnt HaTket— 8. 
Benefit of a Reserve Association to Institutions Outside It 



§1. The Qfttional bankmg sjaUm is merely the core of the 
present system of bankiag in the United States. The DBtional 
institations nnmber ovei 7^00, while beside them there exist in- t.ara« 
stitntions organized under state laws to the nnmber of at least 17,- Number 
000 or 18,000. Some of the state banks hare small capital; others BaM<B*an<l 
large capital and reeonrces. Some of the etrongest banks in the Tniai 
country are privai« paitnerships organized nnder state laws and •""'*■•' •• 
engaged in foreign trade and operations for which other banks have 
no facilities. 

Congress has paid little attention to these varioos classes of 
institutions, except that in 1866 it taxed the notes of state banks 
at the rate of 10 per cent so as to make the further issue and 
drcolation of such notes impracticable. It was then desired to 
reserve the fnnction of note-issue entirely to national banks, but 
beyond this early and exceptional action, the federal government 
has not sought to interfere with the activities of the state institu- 
tions. 

While it is true that there is great variation ift the laws of 
the seversl states, it is also tilie that in the main the banking sys- 
tems of the states have been copied from the national banking Banking 
system. The trflst company laws of the several states have been a \f'^,^ 
later evolution designed to permit the growth of a claM of iUsfitu- After 
tions equipped! to do special kinds of business allied Co banking. *|i« 
These tftist c&mpadiee originally engaged chiefly in the operations syvUm 
which fh^ nianie impUetf; tiieu having Urg'e' ftinds of' their own, 
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when Dot preventfld by law, they undentook to do tiieir own 
bauldiig, aod rapidly developed into coneems possesBing Iarg« 
banking departmenta receiving funds and making loans in very 
mucli the same way as legular banks. While roan; of them are 
strong, highly-organized institutioiiB vrith large reserves, they have 
in general been disposed to do a much broader type of business 
than the banks, to accept much less convertible security, and to 
be much less stringently managed in respect to the maintenance 
of reserves and the liquidity of assets. But, in the aggregate, 
both the trust companies and the state banks are performing a 
very substantial share of the regular banking business of the coun- 
try — so much in fact that their welfare has a direct and immediate 
relationship to that of the national banks. Their position, there- 
fore, in relation to an; new legislation is fnndamentat. 



§3. The essential problems which have come to the front with 
respect to the relations of state and national banks may be sum- 
marized as follows : (1) The equalization of conditions of business 
and competition between state and national institutions; (S) the 
equalization of methods of banking and government oversight be- 
tween the two classes of banks; (3) the harmonizing of the inter- 
ests of the two groups of banks so as to strengthen and unify the 
discount market of the country for the future. New legislation, 
whatever it may be, must consider these three important phases of 
the situation. If such legislation should relate onl; to national 
banks, it might operate to give these institutions a decided advan- 
tage over tieir competitors. 

In this connection must also be borne in mind the fact that 
b; a process of joint ownership and stock control a very close re- 
lationship has been established between state and national banks 
in man; cases and that this inter-relationship must be so regulated 
b; law as to prevent the use of state laws b; national institutions 
for the purpose of controlling others and vice versa. This raises t^e 
question whether so close a relationship should be permitted to 
continue, and if not what substitute can be found for it or bow the 
difficulty which it was intended to remedy can be overcome. 

It is generally conceded that the continued maintenance of 
banks in a different position before the law, controlled in de- 
cidedl; different ways, and subject to entirel; different require- 
ments, must necessarily cause seriona interference with the bar- 
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luonious and anifomi organization of any ajstem of general bank- 
ing control. In briaf, the queation presented is : What shall be the 
fntnre relations between national banks and inetitutions organized 
ander state laws, in order to promote the best interests of both P 

Further explanation of the difBculties which arise oat of differ- 
ences in competitive conditions showB that the national banks are 
subjected to very decided restrictions with reference to the classes 
of bnsinees they can do. For example, they may not lend more 
than an amount eqnal to 10 per cent of their capitalization to any J)^*^^,, 
individsal or corporation, capitalization being interpreted to mean National 
capitalization plus surplus when the latter does not exceed 30 per Banks 
cent of nominal capital. They may not incur obligations of cer- 
tain specified kinds or make loans on security of given classes sach 
as real estate. If oreover, they are obliged to submit to examination 
at times and under conditions which are quite different from those 
that govern in the case of the state banks. 

The tnut companies are in a particularly favored condition. 
In many states they are subject to negligible reserve requirements, 
whereas the national banks, as we have elsewhere noted, are very 
closely bonnd down in the matter of reserves. The same thing 
ie true with reference to the clsssee of operations in which they Advantaoea 
can engage. enJoy.J^ 

A great deal of business offered to a national bank in the companlai 
ordinary course of events must be refused. When thus refused, 
it naturally goes to some other institution, frequently a rival bank 
organized under stat« laws or to a trust company which is afBliated 
witii a state bank. The national bank is thns sending business to 
its rivals. It is not only debarred from earning the profits which 
might be obtained from the rejected business, bat it also loses the 
valaable financial connections which might be established through 
the acceptance of this business. On many accountB, therefore, it 
finds the sacrifice of the operations which are closed to it under 
the national banking law a great source of weakness. Althongh in 
the main the restrictions of the bank act are wise, when taken in 
the aggregate as they apply to the banks as a complete group, it 
remains true that there are many instances in which they work a 
decided hardship and in which, therefore, the bank affected by 
them is naturally restive under these restraints. 

Urged on by the pressure of competition offered by state in- 
stitutions not subject to restrictions as stringent as those of the 
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natioDal act, man; national banks have deroteS themselTeB to de- 
viaing ways of competing euccessfuUy witti the state institutioiiB, 
Way* of while at the same time technically observing the requirements of 
th« Law the national bunk act. The method most favored in that connec- 
tion has been the organization of institutions under state lav, closely 
affiliated with the national banks themselves and at the same time 
able to do all those claesee of business which are within the reach 
of the state institutions, although beyond the scope of the national 
bank's powers. 

This system of organizing afBliated state instituticois has been 
greatly developed. It discloses many elements of danger. In- 
vestigations made by the Comptroller of the Currency at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury have shown that in not less 
Elamants than 300 cases national banks are thus affiliated with state institu- 
?' ifli?i''*r tions — either banks or truat companies. Sometimes they are united 
of National by the common ownership of stock by bodies of stockholders prac- 
and 8t#t0 tieally identical for the two institutions, and sometimes by an ar- 
rangement wherein the stock of each institution is made non-trans- 
ferable except upon condition that the stock of the other is simul- 
taneously transferred along with it, share for share. 

The dangers inhering in this relationship have been seen partly 
in the possibility of the establishment of an inter-bank control 
which might conceivably become dangerous. Particularly would 
this danger exist from certain standpoints in the event that a Re- 
serve Association were to be organized whose stock should be owned 
by the banks of the country, in proportion to their own capital 
stock. Under existing law, national banks are forbidden to own 
the stock of other banks, for although the law does not contain 
any sncb prohibition in express terms, the Supreme Court has de- 
cided that this is its intent. But by close affiliation with a state 
institution in the way just referred to, it is entirely possible for 
the national bank to reach the same end as if it actually owned 
or controlled the stock of other banks. 

Through the intermediation of the trust company or state 
bank, the national bank can frequently hold and direct the use of 
such stock in other iustitutionB. It is true that there are states 
which forbid this kind of control by prohibiting banks organized 
under their laws from owning the' stock of other baQks. This pro- 
hibition is found in a number of states. But there are many 
others where it does not exist. 
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Even if the qaestion of control be left ont of account, it re- 
maiHB B fact th&t the aseociation of a national and state institution 
in the way referred to is likely to be always a matter of criticism. 
It evidenity gives to the bank which is organized under the mora 
stringent set of laws a means of taking advantage of the laws of 
the lees stringent jurisdiction. This raises in a serious way the 
question how to rectify the relationships between national and state 
banks, and bring them to a proper basis. 

§ 3. So strongly have the national authorities felt on this 
subject of bank control that President Taft and Secretary Mc- ^*"*r*' 
Yeagh in recent communicatione to Congress have demanded legis- ^„^ 
latioD prohibiting national banks from directly or indirectly con- National 
trolling the stock of other banks. Legal difBculties have been raised by^Kh 
in connection with the adoption of such legislation. But in spite of other 
these difficulties the fact remains that the spirit of the enactment 
is the most important matter and that a plain prohibition incor- 
porated into existing law would go a long way in correcting the 
conditions complained of. 

The National Monetary Commission in the banking plan lately 
presented by it to Congress has recognized the necessity of guarding 
against the possibility of such control as has been referred to and 
has therefore incorporated in its proposed bill the following pro- 
vision: 

That In case fortr per centum of the capital stock In any aub- 
BCilblng bank te owned directly or Indirectly by any other snb- 
Bcnblng bank, or In case forty per centum of the capital stock 
In each of two or more Bubscrlblng banks, being members of the Prohibitory 
aame local association. Is owned directly or Indirectly by the same Prevision 
person, persons, co-partnership, voluntary BSBOciatlon, trustee, or '" 
corporation, then and in either of such cases, neither of such banks Qommls- 
ahall be entitled to vote separately, as a unit, or upon its stock, aion'a BIN 
except that such banks acting together, as one unit, shall be en- 
titled to one vote, for the election of the board of directors of 
such local association. In no case shall voting by proxy be al- 
lowed. The authorised representattve of a bank, as herein pro- ' 
vlded, shall be Its president, vice-president, or cashier. 

There may be difference of opinion as to the question whether 
this provision is sufficiently stringent or not, but it is dear that 
the amount of stock which could be permitted to be controlled by 
another bank may be decreased to any extent that is desired. The 
extreme penalty available to the government is simply the loss of 
voting power in the National Reserve Association, and for- any , 
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further legiilatioa designed to ptevent the jimctioa of bonke in 
thii way it would be neceasarj to go to th« ttate legialatare. The 
adoption of a provision like that just referred to would, however, 
entirely prevent the possibility of action by any one bank designed 
to increase its infinence in the National BeBerve AsBOciation or any 
similar institution whose stock was held by banks, through the 
ownership of stock in other banks that enjoyed the privilege of 
voting in such a concern. 

Probably a more important means of checking the growing 
tendency toward joint control of national ^d state banks is seen 
in the effort to place these institutions npon a basis of equality, in 
respect to the business they can do. We have already noted that 
one important reason why national banks have sought to afBliato 
themselves in this way with the state banks is that the latter usu- 
ally have broader powers, while trust companies' organized under 
state laws almost invariably have. If the national banks had the 
same kind of powers that are possessed by state banks and trust 
companies, they would not seek to establish this sort of inter-bank 
con^l. 

The plan of a reserve association proposed by the National 
Monetary Commission gives to national banks the power of lending 
a certain portion of their resources upon real estate security, enable.^ 
them to do a sarings business upon more satisfactory terms than 
at present, and broadens their authority in other directions. With 
these concessions made to the competitive demands of business, it is 
likely that the national banks would be largely relieved of an}' 
necessity or strong desire for establishing close affiliations with 
state institutions. In fact, some of those who have made a close 
comparison of national and state banks from the standpoint of 
actual business competition are disposed to think that the national 
banks would have the advantage of the stete organized concerns, in 
which case there would be no motive for affiliation. 

In speaking on this point before the American Banters' As- 
sociation at the 1911 meeting in New Orleans, President F. H. 
Qoff of the Cleveland Trust Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, ex- 
pressed the opinion that state banks would be at a disadvantage 
in a number of respects under the proposed plan. These he enum- 
erates as follows: 

XI) State banks could not aecept paper drawn on them 
ielvea. 

(S) In many statn they could not eeUbllsh brancbes. 
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(t) Ther conld not ovn stock In (Muok* dolitg bualnsM In 
fonlgii oountrlw. 

(4) In moat JurlBdlctloni ther would be eom>eUed t« main- ' 
tnin greater reBerrea acalnst their demand deiueltfl than la re- 
quired by tbe lav ot the >tate vhere they are located. 

(S> While national banks would not be required to keep any 
reserve tor time deposits not payable within 80 days, state banks 
In most Jurisdictions would be compelled to do so, 

(6) Wblle national banks would be required to keep a re- 
serve for laTingi deposits equal to only 40 per cent ot that re- 
quired for demand deposits, which in reserve cltlea would be ten 
per cent and In non-reserve cities 6 per cent, state banks In many 
cities would be compelled to maintain a 16 per cent reserve 
agalnat savluKs liabilities. 

(7) Poinds deposited with the Reserve Association could not 
be counted as reserve. 

(8) Notes ot the Reserve Association held by state banks 
conld not be counted as reserve. 

(9) State banks mnst agree to submit to such examlnationa 
and to make such reports as may be required by federal law or 
by the local aasociatlon. 

§ i. These supposed difficulties grow out of the fact that the 
National Monetary Commission plan calls for the establishment of 
uniform reserve requirements in connection with state banks which 
become members of the National Reeerve Association, Such re- 
quirement would, it is supposed, subject the state banks to the 
onerous features of the new legislation, while they would not be 
relieved, as the national banks would be, of those onerous features of pi^n 
existing legislation which were no longer necessary because of the In ReB**^ 
organization of the National Reserve Association. The require- ^^„^^^ 
ments of the National Monetary Commission's plan on this sub- 
ject have met with general approval and are as follows : 

Tbe subscriptions ot a bank or trust company incorporated 
under the lavs of any state or of the District ot Columbia to the 
capital stock of the NaUonal Reserve AssodaUon shall be made 
aubject to the following conditions: 

First. That (a) If a bank, it shall have a paid-in and unim- 
paired capital of not less than tbat required tor a national bank 
In the same locality; and that (b) if a trust company, it shall 
have an unimpaired aurplns ot not less than twenty per centum 
ot fU capital, and if located In a place having a population of six 
thoueand Intiabitants or less shall have a paid-in and unimpaired 
capital of not less than fltty thousand dollars; If located in a city 
having a population of more than six thousand inhabitants and 
not more than Hfty thousand inhabitants shall have a paid-in and 
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tmlmpftired capital at not lew tban one hundred tbonsasd doUut; 
If located In a oltjr having a population of more than Uttj tbouBBOd 
Inhabitants and not more than two hundred thousand Inhablunta 
shall have a p^d-ln and unimpaired capital of not leaa than two 
hundred thousand dollars; If located in a city having a population 
of mora than two hundred thousand Inhabitants and not mew 
than three hundred thousand inhabitants shall have a paid-in 
and unimpaired capital of not leas than three hundred tbouaand 
dollars; If located In a olty bavlng a population of more than 
three hundred thousand lobaliltants and not more tliaa tour tann- 
dred thousand inhabitants shall have a paid-in and onlmpalred 
capital of not less than tour hundred thousand dollars; and U lo- 
cated in a dty havins a population ot more than four hundred 
thousand Inhabitants shall have a paid-in and unimpaired capital 
of not less tlum Ave hundred thousand dollars. 

Second. That it shall bare and agree to maintain agalnit 
Its demand deposits a reserve of like character and proportion to 
that required by law ot a national bank la the same locallti; 
provided, however, tbat deposits which It may have with anr 
subscribing national bank, state bank, or trust company In a dtr 
detignatftd In the national banking laws as a refierve city or • 
central reserve city shall count as reserve in like manner and 
to the aame extmt as similar deposits of a national bank wttb 
national banks In such cities. 

Tbird. That it shall have and agree to maintain against other 
classes ot deposits the percentages of reBerve required by this act 

Fourth. That It shall agree to submit to such ezaminatloM 
and to make such reports as are required by law and to compU 
with the requirements and conditions Imposed by this act and 
regulations made lu conformity therewith. 

While it may be conceded that under this condition of affain 
the state banks would be at a relative disadvantage, it is oot lilrel; 
the; vould long continue in tbat condition. Mr. OoS, vrhom ve 
have already quoted, says : "While the dieadvantagee at the outset 
would be many and burdensome, I am confident the legislatoiee in 
the several states can be relied npon to promptly enact legislation 
correcting these inequalities." There is no doubt that this opin- 
ion is vdl founded. 

In fact, it is one of the beet features of the National Beserve 

plan tbat it vould tend to unify the state and national banking 

Would systems. With a definite pattern afforded by federal legislation, 



Plan 



Unify with which the state banks were willing to comply in order that 

" they might be placed upon terms of equality in competing with 

national banks, it may be expected that progress toward uniformity 

' in banking legislation throughout the coimtiy would be much more 
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rapid than ever before. This uniformity wonld be exceedingly de- 
sirable, since it would take away the possibility of evading legal 
pronBions. At the same time it wonld prevent the transaction of 
nndestrable forms of bnaisess that are sometimes ondertaken by 
banks as a result of their being "played off' against one another 
by designing bonowers. 

The tendency would be to segregate and harmonize into one 
general gronp all the commercial banks of the conntry whether 
organized under state oi national lawe. Those that did not choose 
to conform to the requirements laid down in the legislation, with 
respect to reserves, kinds of business done> etc., would remain out 
of the National Beserve Association and would at once be recog- 
niaed as belonging to quite a different class of banking institutions, q^^i^ 
Tbey would exercise in their way as good and effective a function th* 
as that performed by the banks, whether state or national, that had ^™t^^? 
brought themselves into conformity with the provisions of the pro- RaMrva 
posed reform, bat their position in the community and the rules As^^ctatlon 
of their action would be quite different. They would be set apart, 
not as being state iuBtitatioiiB, the line of distinction drawn at 
present, but as being institutions properly classed as not strictly 
banks in the proper sense of the term. 

§ 6. The question has been raised whether onder these tax- 
cnmstances it is desirable or necessary to admit such institntionB 
as trust cioupaniefl and mutual savings banks to membership in T""*. 
the National Beserve Association. It must be admitted that in xnd 
many instances these institntionB are not now commercial banks ^''*,''"' 
tnd that, if tbey were to accept the requirements of the National Banks 
Beserve Association, they would have to transform their character 
quite materially. 

This whole question, however, really settles itself. It does so 
because the National Beserve Aesociation plan necessarily limits 
the kind of paper that can be rediscounted by the National Be- 
serve Association to certain specified classes. It is permitted to 
rediscount short-time commereial paper, it can purehase bank ac- 
ceptances running not over 90 days, under certain conditions it can 
discount paper arising out of commercial transactions not exceed* 
mg four months' duration, and under conditions specified it can 
discount the direct obligation of a depositing member. Host of 
these classes of business could not be offered to the Reserve Asso- 
ciation by savings banks and trust companies. Probably only the \i.-,0l,. 
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direct diBcoimting of their own obligations would be possible. In 
other worde, the Reaerre AsBociation woiild Dot be of only indirect 
value to savingB banks and trust companiee that did a gennine 
saviDgs bank and trust company buBtness. 

This is as it should be. The new institutloii is intended solely 
for the Btrengthening of tlie commercial banks of the country. The 
savings banks and trust companies would get their aid, if they did 
not clioose to throw oS their own character and become something 
else, from the same source from which they now get aid, the other 
regular institutiona of the country. 

Any plan whereby the Reserve Association would be allowed to 
make loans to such iuBtitutions upon the collateral eecurity which 
constitutes in many instances the basis for the bulk of their present 
loans would open too large a possibility of danger. Such a course 
would present the risk of involviog the funds of the Beserve 
Association in stock exchange securities. In many cases, the ability 
to grant aid to savings banks and trust companies by rediscounting 
their notes secured in the way already indicated would be very de- 
sirable, but the possibilities growing out of it would be too serious 
to permit of its consideration. 

§ 6. The second point noted as offering a fundamental prob- 
lero in connection with the establishment of state and national 
banks on a uniform footing was the equalization of conditions of 
legal regulation and government oversight between the two group? 
of bankB. Some of the discussion already offered with reference 
to the equalization of business and competition has necessarily re- 
ferred to this subject. The plan suggested in the National Reserve 
ABBOciation proposal calls directly for the assent of state institu- 
tions to conditions of examination similar to those imposed upon 
national banks. This would be an exceedingly desirable consumma- 
tion. It has long been sought by the Comptroller of the Currency 
through conferences with state bank examiners' and superintend- 
ents of banking to readi this very end. He has found in his experi- 
ence that serious h4rm results from the discrepancies in the dates 
of examination of state and national institutions, while still more 
serious harm reBults from differences in method of examination. 

Considerable progress has been made by the Comptroller to- 
ward the development of a greater measure of uniformity in re- 
gard to this matter. He has received encouraging responses to his 
overtures, from state superintendents of banking and from state 
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bonk ezamineTB. In the organization of a clearing-bouse system 
of MaminatioD the Comptroller has succeeded in securing an agencj 
which will be important in its inflnenoe upon the uniformity of ci«ipint 
state and national bank ezaminationi in the cities. State bank ex- c^panrtion 
aminers in the clearing house cities undoubtedly will cooperate to *W« urtl. 
a very material extent with national bank examiners and the rep- In Exam- 
resentatires of the clearing houses. Such relations, however, are '"■*'""• 
entirely voluntary and cannot be made effective, except so far and 
so long as the banks are willing to abide by them. 

It is nut possible to carry the requirements of examination to 
the extent that ia actually demanded by the circumstances of the 
case. Moreover, sach relations have no basis in the country dis- 
tricts or in the smaller places where the banks are not organized 
among themselveB. It is therefore almost necessarily tnie that 
ander existing conditions there will continue to be large discrep- 
ancies in examination methods, just as there will be similar discrep- 
ancies between legal requirements governing the administration of 
banks and the kind of business they can perform. As things now 
stand, conditions will not be much improved through the changing 
of legislation by the several states with a view to establishing a 
uniformity of practice which does not now exist. That can be 
attained only in some other way. 

' It would be possible to reach it by the national reserve plan. 
In the requirements imposed in the suggested plan with reference 
to membership on the part of banks in the Beserve Association, it 
is specified that each member bank, holding stock in the concern, 
shall agree to submit to the same examinations and to make the 
same reports that are required by federal law. This will practically 
impose oniformity of banking control upon the state banks which 

choose to become stockholders in the National Reserve Association !_'?!|i'^ 

manta of 

and thereby to get the advantage of its provisions. It would be a Examina- 

practical exchange of uniformity of examination and control as m^"!, 

part of the price exacted of the state banks for their membership Rewrva 

in the Reserve Aasociation. This will go much farther than any- A*«ocl«tlon 
thing that can be accomplished by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency under the plan which he is now endeavoring to enforce with 
respect to the banks. 

§ 7. All that has been aaid with reference to the effect of 
the proposed Beserve Association in equalizing conditions of busi- , 
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neaa and competition, and in equ&Iizing methods of bftoking and 
gDvemment overBight between national and state banks, ia meoely 
contributoiy to, and esplanatoiy of, the third principal problem. 

This third problem vae that of "the harmonizing of the in- 
tereets of the two gionps of banks bo bb to strengthen and nnify 
the disconnt market of the country for the future." This ia the 
essential purpose to be gained fay the admission of state institutiona 
to stock-bolding membership in the Beserre Association. If the 
association were to be organized without reference to the state 
banks, it would leave ont of account many of the strongest instita- 
tions in the country and would be obliged to depend entirely upon 
the national banks which had taken stock in it for the organization 
and conduct of the new institution. Doubtless the institution could 
be conducted on that basis. The efiEect of such an attempt, hov- 
erer, would be to put the commercial state banks which are in com- 
petition with the national iustitntious at a disadvantage. 

It may be that under the proposed plan trust companies wUl 
still be at something of a disadvantage as compared with the na- 
tional banks. But certainly the conditions will be far more nearly 
equal and far more nearly adequate under the proposed plan. The 
state banks, although organized under state law, will in fact be 
brought to a common and harmonious basis of practice with the 
national institutions, while a strong inSuence will be foniished 
tending to influence state legislatures toward the adoption of oni- 
form banking laws baaed on those of the federal government. The 
general outcome will be to make the banking system of the country 
more uniform, the rales of interest more level, and the general posi- 
tion of the business commonity with respect to the banks more 
satisfactory. 

The immediate and direct outworking of this change will be 
seen in the development of a uniform system of discounting. State 
banks will apply the same standards in judging paper as do tiie 
national banks which are associated with them in the Beserve 
Association. They will endeavor to extend credit on the same 
terms to their customers. They will be inclined to send stock- 
exchange business and operations involving classes of paper which 
are not recognized by the Reserve Association to the non-commer- 
cial banks outside of the Bssociation. They, as well as the national 
banks, will conduct their business in all essential particulars along 
eimilar lines. The test of a bank's suitability for membersihip in 

L... ,CoogTc 
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the Seeeire AeBociation wOI be found not in the question whether 

it has a state or federal charter but whether it is willing to accept 

Uie moat rigid etandarda of conunercia] banking and to limit itself New 

largely to specified clasaee of baBineae. Standard 

This will do away not only with the diacriminatioii which Banking 
might otherwise exist against state banks, but with the lack of du*')^ 
harmony of practice among the commercial banks which would 
otherwise resolt from the establishment of an elaborate rediscount 
system open only to natioDal institutions or to institutions which 
might seek to gain access to it through the intermediation of the 
national institutioDS. 

The effect npon the customers of the state banks will be 
beneficial in the same way and for the same reasona as with the 
customers of the national banks, and there will be no reason why 
any shift in the clientele of the banks should occur as between na- 
tional and state institutions. At the same time, the trust com- 
panies, mutual savings banks, and others which distinctly carry on 
a peculiar type of business and which do not care to accept the re- 
strictions proper to commercial banking will be permitted to con- 
tinue their own kind of business, not only without disturbance but 
with an additional element of strength. 

§ 8. Benefit to the outside institutions will be genuine. In 
the first place they will be relieved of the competition which in 
some cases they have experienced from national and state institu- 
tions. These institutions will be inclined more and more te re- 
stiict themselves to a purely commercial banking business. It will 
not be possible for them to comply with the requirements of the 
Reserve Association fully and completely and at the same time to ^„^i ^o 
compete along outside lines as unrestrictedly as they can at present. in«titution» 
Whether the ownership of the stock of national banks end state in- ^1^* * 
atitutions, including trust companies, by identical persons is to be National 
continued or not is a matter for subsequent legislation, but whether rf^TJ^^- 
it be terminated or not, the tendency of the new system will be to 
restrict and limit such combinations. 

More important than this is the fact that the outeide institu- 
tions will be able to get accommodation for themselves from the 
national and state banks which are members of the Reserve Asso- 
ciation in a way and to an extent that baa not heretofore been 
possible. The various banks, feeling sure that their own short- 
time conmiercial paper can be converted readily into reserve funds, 
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will be far more able to afford accommodatioQB to state banks and 
trust compaDies wbicb come to ttiem with collRteral of imdonbted 
Talidii^ on the Btrength of wbich temporary accommodation is so- 
licited. This is practically the situation which exists in foTeign 
countries, where precisely the reletioUB juat described are main- 
tained between the commercial institutions and the savings and 
private banks which are less limited than the former in respect 
to the kind of bnsineBS they can do. With the bank acceptance 
system fully ertablished as provided by the terms of the Reserve 
Association plan, the amount of inter-bank accommodation which 
can be granted will be greatly increased without any correapoDding 
increase in the difficulty of maintaining convertibility. The bene- 
fits of the Beserve Association will accrue not merely to its mem- 
bers or even to its own customers, but in an almost equal degree 
to outside institutions and their customers. What strengthens the 
banking system as a whole will strengthen every element in it. 
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CHAPTER XV: 



THE NON-BORROWER'S INTEREST IN BANKING 

1. Interest In Banking la General — 2. Relations of People to BankiH- 
3. Intereet ot the Depositors — 4. Safeguards for Interests of the 
Wago-Earner — 5. How Bank Credit Reacts on the Laborer — 6. at«- 
bUltr of Indnstrr — 7. Influence of the Supplr of Monej'. 



§1. Mach of the discuBsion about banking is apparently based 
upon the aEsnmption that the ieeue has to do only with direct cva- 
tomers at banks or at least with those who apply for loans. This 
is not the case. Every economic institution has its direct rela- 
tionship to, and bearing npon, the well-being of every class in the 
community. This statement is conspicuously true of the banking 
system which supplies the machinery of exchange and production Intorest In 
to BO large an extent. A good banking system is of as great im- 5*"^'"? '' 
portance to the consumer and the recipient of wages as it is to the 
man engaged in distributive business ot in manufacturing. When 
the banking system suffers, the injury is reflected with cumulative 
force through various economic groups until its limit is reached in 
the wage-earning and consuming classes in the community. 

The bank stands in a two-fold relation to the community as a 
whole — meaning by that tenn those who are not necessarily cus- 
tomers of the bank or depositors with it, as well as those who, while 
using the bank as a means of convenience for the safe-keeping of 
fnnds, do not transact any business with it in which credit is bought 
or guaranteed. This two-fold relation consists: (1) in the supply- Bank's 
ing of a satisfactory means of exchange and in the safe-keeping of Rslation 
funds; and (2) in the maintenance of such credit conditions that cJ,ii,„unity 
economic opportunities, including the field of employment, the 
chances for investment, and other conditions of the same sort, are 
permitted to develop gradually and steadily without shock and in 
snch a way as to preserve the welfare of every member of society. 

Much is said about the "safety" of banks, and the national 
banking system has been highly praised because of the fact that its 
notes have always been redeemable at face value, while the losses to 
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depoBitors have bees small when compared with the total liabilitieB. 
It remains tme that a bank may be a very "safe" institution and 
yet a very onsatiBfaetoiy agency. Even from the narrowest stand- 
point, the mere maintenance of an ability to redeem its obliga- 
tions is only the bare minimum of what should and mnst be re- 
quired of an institution of credit. Little or nothing is heard of the 
bearing of bank credit upon the general Eteadiness of employment, 
the payment of wages, and the support of prosperous conditions. 
Yet all of these factors hare a direct and intimate connection with 
banking. It is a severe criticism upon the national banking sys- 
tem that it has not done well when judged by the test thoa indi- 
cated, and it is a strong argument for the introduction of a new 
system that it could do for the community in the directions just 
indicated, great service which is not now rendered by existing banka. 
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§ 2. The simplest form in which the bank is brought into 
contact with the individual is seen in the actual safe-keeping of 
money. The individual may have coin or currency which he does 
not immediately need to tue and which he therefore deposits in a 
bank for safe-keeping. The bank is said to be aonnd or solveat if 
it is able at all times to return to individuals an amount of money 
equivalent to that which they have left with it. 

A somewhat more complex form of relationship is seen in those 
cases where the individual has not left actual money with the bank 
but has deposited with it checks or drafts upon other banks (or 
upon the bank itself). In such cases, he has transferred to the 
bank a right which he mi^t have exercised of calling for such 
money or currency as his checks and drafts entitled him to. The 
solvency or safety of the bank is tested in this case, as in the former 
one, by the ability of the bank to liquidate this title to draw which 
the depositor has received from it at the time when he gave tip his 
checks or drafts to the bank. 

Now the total amount of outstanding claims upon banks is 
always far in excess of the money which they carry in their vaults. 
tJnder the national banking system, the largest amount of re- 
serve which any bank is compelled to hold is 25 per cent of its oat- 
standing liabilities. This means that, even if every deposit with 
the bank had been directly made in coin, it might have used this 
money as a basis for loans to four times the amount of the deposit 
in question ; in other words, it mi^t have increased its liabilities 
to fonr times the amount of the money and currency on hand. li 
is evident that in such a case a solvent bank is bo only in i»oportioD 
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88 claims ere not presented to it for caehing, since it could at no 
time meet the combined claims oatatanding. If any considerable 
part of them were presented and a demand for liquidation into 
money were made, the bank would haye to close its doors. 

Plainly then the safety of the hank does not consist in its keep- 
ing on hand a large sum in money, since it never can expect to have 
in its vaults enough money to meet all possible claims. The safety 
or Bolventy of the bank is fonnd in two conditions: (1) llie poe- 
session of assets which can anquestiouably be turned into cash, in 
BufiScient amount to equal the liabilities of the bank, and (2) the what 
posaesaion of opportunitiefi or facilities for converting these assets £?|?I!Jil'lf'* 
into cash so steadily and regularly tliat it will at no time be com- 
pelled, even temporarily, to suspend specie payments — ^that is to 
Bay, to ask its depositors to wait. 

§ 3. For many reasons, the depositor places great streas upon 
this ability to convert his deposit promptly into liquid resources. 
His credit at Qie bank may be all that he has to protect himself and 
those dependent on him and supply them with necessities. If the 
bank faUs, his funds are "tied up" indefinitely, and perhaps are 
partially or even wholly lost. If the bank suspends, he is unable to 
get the current funds he needs to pay his ordinary "bills." In the 
first case, his savings are swept away and his interests are de- 
strc^ed correspondingly. In the second case, he is obliged to ask ^^t^ 
othetB for credit or for leniency dnring the time that the bank has Depositor 
suspended. He is thus put to a very considerable inconvenience. 
Daring the period of suspension, demands may come upon him for 
cash which he is absolutely unable to satisfy. OpportnnitieB for 
investment or for other uses of his funds must be sacrificed, simply 
because he cannot draw upon hie own resources, which are now in a 
non-liquid form. Invariably therefore, he considers the main- 
tenance of liquidity at his bank as essential and this requirement 
is so strongly entertained by him that in the event of suspicion con- 
cerning his bank's immediate capacity to meet its liabilities he 
may make matters worse by insisting that the bank pay him in full 
at once. If Plough depositors adopt this course, the result is to 
make the situation much more serious and perhaps to drive the 
bank to close its doors. Ability on the part of the bank to meet a 
condition of this kind is HierefflK essential. 

Judged by this test of safefy and solvency, our hanking sys- 
tem has been found wanting from the standpoint of the consumer , 
and earner of wages. While the number of national banks ^^^V^ 
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have failed has not been disgracefully large, it baa been large enough 

to cause feai in the minds of depoaitors. Tlie record of the state 

Wh**'"*th l**"'™*? system has been even leas satisfactory than that of the 

Banking national. But individual failures cannot be prevented and some 

Syitem la will always occur. No system of banking is ao safe or can be so 

Wanting protected as to avoid the necesaity of care and judgment on the part 

of customers at banl% They must select their institutions witli 

reference to the record and capacity that the institntiona have 

shown. 

Under our banking system, hovever, we have from time to 
time suspended specie payments completely, owing to the fact that 
a large number of banks feared their ability to meet their obliga- 
tions and therefore found refuge in refusing to pay out cash until 
more normal conditions had been restored. This phenomenon has 
^■J''"""*'* been observed at nearly every period of crisis or panic in the hia- 
Psy Out tory of the United States. The effect of it has been to tie up funds 
Caah fpp jQ indefinite period often lasting several weeks. Corresponding 

hardship has been inflicted during this period upon the amall de- 
positor. 

The hardship has fallen with exceptional severity upon the 
laboring class in the community, because that class was more lim- 
ited in its resources and its members were not usually able to get 
the extensions of credit from tradesmen that were accorded to others 
of larger means. As the average laborer conducts his affairs much 
more largely on a cash baeis than the man of larger resources, 
W>oe- he is correspondingly dependent upon cash at all times. The man 

SuiTars ^ho has no savings in bank has in such periods of stringency suf- 

MMt fered worse than the man who had something on deposit, even 

though the latter might not be able to get money from the institu- 
tion with which he had left his funds. The laborer who was abso- 
lutely dependent upon money wages from week to week or from 
day to day haa usually found hia immediate earning capacity an- 
nihilated, whenever funds were not in circulation, owing to the 
inability of banks to supply contractors and factory superintendents 
with the sums they needed for t)ie payment of daily wages. Thus 
it baa occasionally been necessary to suspend industrial operations at 
a time when conditions were otherwise fairly prosperous — merely 
because of a suapension of bank payments. 

Besides the phenomena of suspension of specie payments, our 
system of scattered reserves and absence of general cooperation 
among banking institutions is responsible for the widespread 
havoc in the form of failures of banks and business firms which 
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acoompaiUH %YVtj commercul criaii in this country. Only ft ■mall 
percentage of mch f&ilnrei ii due to a lack of adequate and lound 
resources. Moat of the failing banks and firms have been found ^'••'''••* 
to be ultimately entirely eolvent, that is, able to pay a hundred 
cents on the dollar, and their failure due simply to temporary in- 
abili^ to convert their assets into means of payment. 

The effect upon the laboring population of these widespread 
and long continued disasters is effectively presented in a recent 
article by Mr. John V. Farwell of Chicago, printed in "The Inde- 
pendent" of February 1, 1912. In the following chart Mr. Par- 
well graphically indicates the effects of the crises of 1893 and 1907 
on poverty in Chicago: 
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Mr. Farwell aleo quotes Qie following letter from Ur. Sher- 
man C. Eingsley, formerly secretary of the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society, and the author of the diart, relative to their effects in other 
dtiee: 

"The cbart not only lUuatrated tbe sltuatloa In Chicago, tmt 
was falrl7 typical of tbe condltiona In the large cities of the conn- 
try. In 1S94 I began tnis work, and I happened to be with tbe 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. The work there more than doubled. 
We resorted to all kinds of methods in an eftort to give employ- 
ment to people who were seU-respecting, who had never before 
been obliged to ask (or aid. The same kind of conditions pre- 
vailed In Boston, In New Torfe, Philadelphia and other citleis. 
Itere are the flgures from the AsBoclatl<m for Improving tbe 
Condition of the Poor In New York: In 1892, $47,957. with 8,689 
families; In 1893, 161,000; In 1894, $120,506; In 189G. $87,000. 
In Philadelphia, 120,962 In 1890, $19,875 In 1891, $19,320 In 1892, 
but $42,331 In 1894. In Baltimore, $7,320 with 7,769 applications 
In 1892, $9,278 In 1894 with 18.845 applications. In Boston, 8,020 
cases In 1S90, bat 11,710 cases In 1894, with a similar Increase fn 
the amount expended. 

"In Chicago, In 1906 and 1907, the Relief and Aid Society 
was giving about the same amounts that It had given back In 
1890, and dealing with about the same number of families. In 
1908, after the sharp panic arrived, applications doubled; the 
amount spent on relief more than doubled. A dtliens' commit- 
tee was appointed to canvass the town In an eftort more adequately 
to meet the demands. Again we resorted to all kinds of expedi- 
ents to create work for people who were thrown cut of empluy- 
m«Qt, and who, as In 1893, had never before sought help— strong, 
willing, able-bodied men begging for a chance to do ecmethlng, and 
accepting makeshift work, cleaning streets, shoveling snow, saw- 
ing wood, doing anything that we could get to do and accepting 
a wage of about $1 or $1.25 a day, Just enougb to meet emergent 
demands. The municipal lodging house In 1908 became Inade- 
quate to take care of the men out of employment and annexes 
had to be created. Men lodged on police station floors — men who 
were self-respecting and anxious to wort: but for whom work 
could not be found. This all because something went wrong In 
the financial world. There are certain effects resulting from these 
paroxysms In Industry which are lasting. Hen go firom day to 
day seeking employment and finding non& They come home at 
nlgbt and see the wretchedness of their tanlliss. They feel 
themselves a burden. They go elsewhere looking for employment 
They become demoralized. They drink, they fall mto evil habits, 
they desert their families. There Is an undue amount of stck- 
nesa Incident to unusual kinds of exposure — standing on street 
comers, waiting in line (or Jobs — hundreds of tbem when only s 
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fsw ar« taken — all kinds of demoralisation both of morals and 
hMlth. 

"The normal balance has b«en struck quicker after tbe panic 
of 1MB than after that of 1894. If od« should drav a line ttaroogli 
this chart, strlkine about a medium line of average causee of 
poverty, one would throw Into bold relief a big section of dla- 
treas due to panics." 

§ 4. The real safety of the bank and conBeqnently the aafe- 
guarding of the intereBta of the laborer and of every man who feeli 
a direct reliance upon cEBh iB to be found not in tbe maintenance of 
large supplies of money but in the ability to get accommodation, 
that is to Bay, to dlBpoae of assets promptly aa occasion dcmande. 
Banks that anepend and many of those that fail could be prevented rntereete of 
from getting into diflSculties if they were able to take their live Wage 
assetB to some institution which would convert them into immediate May b« 
cash or its equivalent. Banks are frequently able to do just thie ®"'"l,^ 
tbrouf^ the assistance of other banks. But when the stringency 
spreads over the country, banks are not willing to let go their own 
fnnda for the sake of assisting others. Aid can then come only 
from coSperatiTe efFort which unites the resources of the banks and 
enables them jointly to cope with the difficulties that are presented 
to any one. 

This is exactly what has been done by tbe banks when they have 
united through clearing-house associations to extend accommoda- 
tions to each other. The clearing-house aBsociations have main- 
tained solvency and sometimes liquidity and have thereby prevented 
institntionB from going to the wall. But no permanent safeguard 
can be obtained whereby the small depositor will be enabled to as- J|**pe'»' 
sure himself of the immediate liquidation of hia demands, tmlesB Through 
there is a constant and permanent market for assets of a particular ug*'!!]'' 
kind. Where such a market exists, the depositor secures absolnte 
protection by dealing only with institutions which are known to 
invest their funds primarily in assets of this marketable deecrip- 
tion. If, through the o^anization of a cooperative National Be- 
serve Association, such a market could be created, the interests of 
the small customer and particularly of the laborer who needs cash 
would be safeguarded aa is possible in no other way. Tbe interest 
of no class in the communis is more intimately dependent upon a 
safe and steady market for rediscounts than is that of the person 
who wiBhes to be able to liquidate his claims on demand. 

Tbe average man, however, no matter whether or not he-JiO^lc 
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able to get caah from his bank upon demand to the foil extent of hie 
deposit, is not materially aided thereby unless he is able to con- 
tinue remunerative employment. Few wage workers, and perhaps 
comparatively few members of the community, have liquid funds 
on deposit with banks to an amount that la equal to their consump- 
tion for sis months in advance. The total number of depositora in 
the national banks of the country was 7,690,468 in 1910 and their 
total deposits $5,287,200,000, an average of less than $700 per de- 
positor. Asenming that the average annual wages of those who 
work for day wages are $600, it is clear that a very large number 
of persons are only a little ahead of ordinary requirements. Many 
even of those who possess bank accounts are "hard np the last 30 
days in erery month." 

This calls attention to the second requirement of the wage- 
worker in connection with banking. The system must be such aa 
to assure him, so far as it can, the steady flow of funds that will 
enable him to restore his deposits when they have been drawn down 
by the withdrawal of cash for current needs. This reconstruction 
of deposit accounts comes only through a free flow of funds through- 
out the communis, that is to say, through the steady payment of 
wages and salaries. This process is rendered possible only by the 
continuons activity of industry. But continuous activity can be 
obtained only in those cases where the business world is able to 
obtain freely and at reasonable rates the capital which is necessary 
to enable it to offer employment and thereby to secure the means 
of operating its plants continuously. When employes are able to 
do this, there is a free flow of funds throughout the community, and 
the laborer is able to get wages in cash in exchange for his services, 
If the flow of fvmds in this way is checked through inability on the 
part of banks to liquidate, the employer may desire earnestly to set 
men at work and laborers may be eagerly in search of employment 
but they will not be able to cooperate. In modem society, where 
labor is highly specialized and a machine ^rpe of industry prevails, 
wages are not paid in the products of labor but are paid from the 
previously stored capital which is kept in a fluid or liquid condi- 
tion through the action of banks. 



§ 8. How a bad condition of bank credit reacts upon the la- 
borer may easily be understood by considering the course of events 
at a period when bank credit is reduced. Let ns suppose that em- 
ployers are not unduly expanding their operations, but that they are 
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receiviiig a normal amouiit of credit from banks. TJnder those con- 
ditions, loans to them at the banks will be simply what ia neces- How Bank 
ear; to make their commercial paper liquid by giving them the AffUt th« 
advances the; need, thus enabling them to anticipate payments Laborer 
which would come in to them from persons who have bought goods 
in the natural course of trade. It may be supposed that the paper 
which they are in the habit of presenting to hanks is perfectly sound 
and that no exception is to be taken to it. 

Now there occurs some event which tends to place a strain 
npon bankers. If these bankers are unable to dispose, in their 
turn, of the paper which has been discounted by them for custom- 
ers, they will necessarily see their reserves declining as a result of 
the unusual demand to which they are supposed to have been sub- 
jected. The result will be that, in order to meet obligations which 
they have already incurred, they will be obliged to cease extending 
any further accommodations. The employer who has been looking 
to the bank to provide him with the fluid capital which he needs in 
carrying on his business will thus find himself cut off. Deprived 
of bank credit, he necessarily reduces those outlays which cell for 
ready funds. In most mercantile or industrial establishments, the 
most important outlay is for labor, and the curtailment of re- 
sources invariably results in the discharge of men and consequently 
the cessation of their wages pending the time when business can 
get bank credit again. 

The difficulty which is thus caused may be only temporary. But 
on the other hand, it may become so widely extended as to give a 
serious check to business. In this case, what is known as a de- 
pression may set in, its chief feature being the slowing down or 
even suspension of industry in a great number of quarters. Such 
depression means reduction of employment and more or less per* 
manent restriction of the opportunities for earning wages. 

The effects of such a period of deptession are far from falling 
evenly upon all classes in the community. To the large retail mer- 
chant or manufacturer, the depression may not mean more than a 
restriction or abolition of his opportunities for profit. If obliged 
to curtail his personal enjoyments or expenses, such curtailment oJS^j!,un 
will not be of a kind that entails much hardship. He may be some- Not Evenly 
what lesr prodigal and may endeavor to cut off some unnecessary DIrtributed. 
outlays of large amount. Beyond this he does not go, since his ac- 
cumnlated resources continue to provide him with ample funds. 

The serious effects of the reduction in business activity are 
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tait by the employe in far greater measure. Freciflely in proportloo 
aa ha has been depending npon hifl regular earnings to provide for 
his neceaaities and those of penona who are dependent npon him, he 
will be afFected by the rednction of employment If he haa ao- 
comnlated so aamge, he immediately becomes dependent upon 
credit for hia support or is obliged to look to othera to fnmiah bim 
meane pending the revival of buBiness and the re-eatablishment of 
a demand for his services. If he has accumulated some aavings, 
he is obliged to fall back upon these. Where banks remain able to 
meet all of their demand liabilities, the savings may be drawn oat 
in cash and gradually consumed. Where they are forced by exces- 
sive strain on their resources and inability on tlieir part to convert 
assets into immediate funds, they may be obliged to close, in which 
case the small depositor is placed in the same position for the time 
being at least, as if he had made no accumulation. Thus the weight 
of the shortage necessarily falls npon the employe either in his 
capacity of wage^amer or in that of savings-depositor or in both. 

§ 6. The essential need of the wage-eamer is stability in in- 
dustry. Such stability can be secured only when indostrial man- 
agers are supplied with all the elements of production. Of tb»e 
Stability Of elements, bank credit forms an increasingly important part. 
Industry The claim may be made that such credit is not needed by all 

Qreat NMd concerns and that only in an "inflated" condition of indnatry would 
it be needed or called for. It is assumed by some peTS<Hi8 that 
the business man who borrows at the banks is an exceptional per- 
son. This is far from being the fact. Practically every business 
that is conducted upon any considerable scale requires accommoda- 
tion. The accommodation in question is not "loans" as a. general 
rule, but "discounts," in other words, funds which anticipate the 
payment of claims which the business has obtained against others 
in return for the services or goods which it supplies. In propor- 
tion as goods are sold upon credit, is it necessary that banks should 
intervene between the purchaser and the seller of the goods. The 
purchaser does not pay cash because he looks to the sale of the 
goods to provide the means for liquidating their coat. Bnt the 
seller needs cash because he has to pay his employes in cash. He 
places his prices at such a point that he can afford to extend credit 
for a re^onable period. Then he draws npon his customer, and 
through the aid of the bank the draft is recognized and the funds 
are placed at his disposal for immediate use. C ~i mn I ■ 
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These transBctiom become more numerons and neceuaij in 
proportion as industrr becomes hi^y spedaliaed, and in prepor- 
tion as more and more processes iDteiyene between tbe original pro- 
ducer of raw materiaU and ttie person who consumes the product 
that has been developed out of them. The intervening stages 
throogh which the product goes represent repeated turnovers of 
capital and require time. The element of time thus becomes an im- 
portant feature in productive enterprise, and this it is the function 
of the bank to allow. When the banking mechaniBm breaks down, 
there is a gap between the producer and the consumer which cannot 
be bridged. 

§ 7. In proportion as credit pla^s a part in the process of pro- 
ducing goods it constitutes a corresponding element in the cost at 
which goods are turned out. The cost at which goods are turned y^^ 
out determines their price to the consumer upon an; competitive Quution of 
market. The wage-worker spends the principal part of bis in- 
come in purchasing commodities for consumption. He has to pay 
a correspondingly larger part of bis income when the prices of 
commodities are hi^ and ie correspondingly relieved when they 
are low. Any element that can reduce cost is likely to reduce the 
price to the consumer. Wherever capital is an important element 
of cost, therefore, it ia an important factor in determining how 
much the worker shall get in return for his money wages. 

But borrowed capital is an important element in all modern 
operations. Whatever then results in high interest rates on loans 
at banks ultimately tends to produce higher prices for goods to the 
consumer. The consomer who is predominantly a worker for wages 
receives a larger amount in real wages — ^the things that money will 
buy, wherever industry is stable and bank accommodation is rea- 
sonable. It is a familiar fact in all countriea where rates of in- 
terest are very high, that prices are correspondingly exorbitant and 
the result is that in those countries all goods that are produced with 
the use of borrowed capital are raised in price to an equivalent ex- 
tent. While, therefore, the well-being of the general mass of the 
consuming and laboring population in the maintenance of a stable 
carrenqr and a steady condition of business, free of panics and de- 
preseions, is very great, the interests of these groups in the commu- 
nity in the regular and systematic conduct of industry upon an 
ectmomical basis is even greater. 

Precisely for the same reasons that have already been sketched, 
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it is highly important that the community ahould, from the stand- 
point of the STerage man, be freed from flnctaatione of prices. 
Plucttw. Such fluctuationB may be dne to many causes, but one large group 
of causes is found in connection with tbe banking system. Prices 
may rise dwing to a natural shortage in supply or from some sim- 
ilar reason. This has nothing to do with the question of banking. 
Bnt it frequently happens that artificial increase of prices is pro- 
duced through the partial cornering of the supply of a given article. 
Such comers cannot be brought abont, as a rule, without eztensive 
banldng accommodations. When such accommodation is afforded, 
the banks practically employ tbe funds of the community for the 
purpose of enabling given persons to raise prices to the members 
of the community. 

There is no satisfactory way of preventing such artificial move- 
ments of prices by legislation or similar precautiotte. The best 
safeguard against them is to prevent the speculative part of the 
community from securing accommodation at banks, certainly until 
an'Ald'to"* *^**^ *^ *^^ °*^^^ elements have been disposed of. This can be 
8pflcuiatl«n done by a system which shall guarantee that the preference shall 
always be given by the banking system as a whole to paper originat- 
ing in legitimate commercial transactions and in no way connected 
with speculative operationB. If speculators wish to monopolize the 
supply of wheat, com or cotton, they can do so ordinarily only by 
securing extensive accommodation at banks. But this accommo- 
dation necessarily deprives legitimate business men of tbe support 
they need or at all events makes the price higher to them. In pro- 
portion as the speculation succeeds, the consumer is injured, be- 
cause he not only has to pay higher for the article which has been 
monopolized by the use of bank fonds, but he also has to bear the 
burden involved in the higher cost of credit to the producer who is 
turning out the articles he wants to purchase for bis own needs. 

In the National Reserve Association banking plan, it is ex- 
preffily provided that there shall be no loaning of the funds of tlie 
association upon speculative security. This is important in two 
ways — it places a premium upon the production of sound commer- 
cial paper and upon operations that give rise to it ; and it discour- 
ages operations which are speculative in character or are based upon 
speculative securities. Tbe ezceeees of speculation and the fiuctoa- 
tions of price which result from them are found in a far less ag- 
gravated form in those countries which possess sound banking sys- 
tems than in those which permit the use of bank fundsJor specnla- 
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tire porposeB, either through lack of reetraint upon bonk operations 
or by reasoiL of excessive competition among the banks and coose- 
qaent desire to get business even to the disadvantage of the com- 
mnnity. 

§ 7. Closely allied with the coneideratioiiB already indicated 
ia that of the supply of money. A great quantity of money in a 
conntiy is often referred to as an indication of prosperity or enc- 
cess. It is usually the reverse of this, in so far as it indicates any- 
thing, since it shows that the conunnnily has to maintain a large 
snpi^y of a costly factor in exchange in order to get its work done, th* Supply 
Those conntries which are most carefully organized from the bank- o* Morwy 
ing stsudpoint, have as a rule the smallest supply of actual money. 
Thos in 1910, Great Britain had $16.14 per capita of gold and 
silver in and out of her banks. The United States daring the same 
year had $S6.18. This signifies that in the United States we main- 
tained in use a much lai^r amount of medium of exchange in order 
to effect our transactions than did Qreat Britain. In other words, 
we were obliged to keep that amount of money idle, thereby losing 
the interest upon it. The country with the smaller amount of 
money was at a correspondingly less expense in performing its ope- 
rations for the some reason that a workman who has a given task 
to perform does not care to purchase more than enough tools to 
enable him to get through his work expeditiously and effectively. 

In those countries where banking is organized upon a basis 
that economizes specie, this object is attained and the needs of the 
, community for actual currency are supplied by currency issued -^^^ ^ 
through the banks and costing nothing except the expense of put* community 
ting it into circulation and of maintaining a reserve for its redemp- ^i" 
tion. Even where no bank notes are used, it is clear that the same 
purpose is served if there is an active circulation of coin and if the 
quantity of it needed is eoouomized by making every piece as active 
as possible. 

Examples of the latter condition are seen in those conntries 
where cooperation in banldng has tended to reduce the necessary 
amount of reserve carried and by massing reserves in a small num- 
ber of institutions to keep them constantly ready for the relief of Economy In 
difficulty whenever such difficulty may manifest itself. Here the tho um of ■ 
economy in the use of specie is obtained by avoiding the necessity 
of keeping a large number of small or isolated reserves while in 
the case &st cited (that where actual currency is needed In many 
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tnuiBactioiis) the eariiig is effected by eapptying cheap and abond^ 
ant bonk carteaej. In either case, the f^ect is the flame — Oiat of 
reducing the ezpenae involved in the exchange of gooda. This sav- 
ing manifeetfi itself in the form of lower commodity prices, juat bs 
cheap accommodations at banks tend to reduce the cost of an izn- 
portant element in production. Such sBTings are directly in 
the interest of the man who nses currency in the actual transaction 
of bis business or in the actual purchase of commodities and neces- 
eities. 
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gl. The Btnall boBineee man is particularly and peculiarly 
interested in banking facilitiee. He has demands for credit and 
bank accommodation as acute as any large merchant's without the 
latter's resonrceB or power to force compliance with his needs. He fh*"'g*"' .?' 
ie infrequently interested in, as a stockholder, or connected as a Merchant 
director with, any bank institution. His paper is not known be- i** Relation 
yond the locality in which he operates. No bank is specially eager Credit 
to secnre his basineBS and he cannot send his paper abroad for 
disposal if he has argent demands which, for any reason, his par- 
ticular bank will not consider. 

The merchant -with small capital is, however, a decidedly im- 
portant factor in every community, large or small. In the aggre- 
gate he is a great power in the nation. He supplies the needs of the 
ultimate consumer and it is through him the banks are brought 
into touch with the consuming masses and are thus made parties to 
tiie final process in the transition of goods from producer to con- 
anmer. 

In the end it is this consttmer who supplies the cash to die- 
charge a credit obligation which may have originated in a loan to 
the producer of the commodity. At every stage in the various The Small 
forms of transferring a thing from producer to final distributor r*(J^(*" * 
borrowed capital may have been nsed and credit for it extended on to the 
the sirengtti of the continued existence of the commodity. The Conaumer 
oltimate consumer has no such security to offer. Once a thing is 
passed to him, it is destroyed or its value impaired by use. He 
most pay for it. 
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Broadl; viewed, the banks must be keenly utterestad in the final 
process of the series which marks Oie progress of goods toward 
the goal. The; nmst be particularly alive to the important posi- 
tion held by this small merchant. To a large degree it ia on the 
ability to discharge his final duty that the success of the whole 
complicated scheme of production and distribntioQ depends. Hia 
financial position and his means of using his ci^ital and securing 
credit to carry en his operations are therefore of vital importance 
in any plan of tanking or banking reform. His paper baa its own 
characteristics. It is essentially local. The extension of credit to 
him is determined largely by the banker's knowledge of his per- 
sonal dependableness and the character of the business in whidi tie 
ia engaged. 

These characteristics diatingniBh the paper of the small mer- 
chant without regard to his location. His case is tiie same in the 
large city or small town. If be is in the latter, the field in which 
he may apply for loans is geographically restricted. If he is in tiie 
former his difficulties are not less because he must necessarily at- 
tach himself to one bank and look to that one for his accommoda- 
tion. In every case his demand for loans is direct, personal and 
largely dependent for its satisfaction upon the judgm^t of the 
banker and his appreciation of the needs of this small client. 

§2. Behind the small merchant are always the customeaa he 
serves. The eitent of the credit to which he is entitled is meas- 
ured somewhat by their willingness to buy and their power to pay. 
Saeurlty -^^ ^^7 begin business with a small capital and make a nUe that 
the Small his customers shall pay him in cash or its equivalent. In sudi a 
Haa^to" ^^^^^ ^^ ^^' hAve few accounts outstanding at any time and his 
Offar relations with the bank will depend on the adequacy of the funds 

with which he is operating. If his trade is good, he can turn his 
capital over quickly and transact a large business as compared with 
the amount of his original investment. 

But even if this merchant sells only for cash, before his original 
stock is gone, it will be necessary for him to place orders wiili fac- 
tories or jobbers for new supplies of goods. 

Much of bis capital is still locked up in the stock on hand and 

to convert it into cash with which to pay for the new supplies is 

impossible. He must either get credit from the supply men or 

borrow from the bank to carry the transaction to a ctmcluaion. The 
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BQpplj houaee ma; be willing to gire a term of credit of tiiiitj, 
eixt; or ninety days, Thie may be snfBcient to meet his immediate 
requirements. If it is not, the bank must be appealed to. 

Id any event the bank comes into the transaction. If the aap- 
ply house extends credit it has either borrowed against the mer- 
chant's Tibligation indirectly or discounted his direct obligation at 
its own bank. In the latter case the claim comes to the merdiant's 
bank for collection when dne. If the merchant can pay it, the ^^ * 
particolar transaction comes to an end. But if be cannot, and at Comea into 
some time payment will be impossible or inconvenient, he most moUvn""' 
secnre an extension of credit. If he asks this from the supply house 
it wiU be at the risk of impairing his standing there. If he asks 
it from bis bank, he must give satisfactory evidence that his busi- 
ness is in good condition. He must convince the banker that he 
has in stock goods of a value sufBcient to protect the bank, that 
the stock is in favor with the public and is moving out into con- 
sumption. This is what he does and the bank gives him the neces- 
sary accommodation. The credit is, of course, extended on the 
merchant's obligation, which ia practically unsecured. What the 
banker has is only the assurance that the state of the merchant's 
business warrants the credit. 

In such a case the bank is obviously supplying part of the 
capital needed to carry on the merchant's operations. As a result 
he may carty a larger and more diversified stock than if be were 
dependent on his own resources. He can do more business than 
if he paid cash for everything he bought, or had to liquidate 
promptly at the end of the credit period whether he had sold the 
goods or not. It is tme he is paying interest on this borrowed 
amount but he is gaining profits otherwise impossible. 

In due course, as business grows, this merchant finds it more 
convenient and profitable to confine his credit business to the bank. 
Instead of buying on thirty or sixty days and paying at the ter- Di,couirt« 
mination of the period, he finds he can gain a profit by taking >■ a 
advantage of the customary cash discount. To do this he gets ac- of^pTSnt 
commodation at the bank, not when his bill comes due, but prac- 
tically at the time he makes the purchase. No bank transaction 
is commoner than this. In illustration : A is in business. His 
capital is $10,000. He buys a bill of goods amounting to $10,000. 
The terms of the sale are sixty days, subject to a discount of three 
per cent for cash. If he can borrow $10,000 from bis bank at »iz 
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per cent, or one per cent for the sixty days, he can get the cash dU- 
count and bo gain two per cent by the tranaaction, or $200. 

In this case the bank practically pays for the goods. MoraH;, 
if not legally, it owns the goods and allows the merchant to dia- 
pose of them, holding them in bis control in the meantime. One 
theory is that the goods, during the time of their passage from 
producer to consumer, are a proper basis for credit operations, the 
credit obligation being discharged by the payment of the ultimate 
consamer under whose possession they pass out of existence as 
merchantable commodities. 

Banks which supply the credit which makes such enterprise 
possible are engaged in financing the bosinees operations of the 
conunonity. Their serrice is complete or incomplete according to 
tlieir capacity to accommodate those wiio hare legitimate demands 
and who need fluid funds. The extension of such accommodation 
by banks is one of their chief functions and of much importance to 
tiie public. It makes it possible for the merchant to sell his goods 
at closer figures and bis customers share in bis advantage under 
the compelling force of competition with rival merchants. 
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§S. The merchant does not always do a cash bnsioesa. 
Frequently when bis capital is sufficient to permit him to do bosi- 
nees on this basis it will not permit him to carry on an enterprise 
in which credit is granted to his customers. The kind of business 
be does is largely controlled by the habits of the community he 
serves. If this community is made up of persona whose incomes 
are received at long intervals, he must furnish supplies and wait 
for his pay until bis customers secure money from their own opera- 
tions. This is bound to be the case if his customers are farmers 
who are paid for their crops and receive very little cash during the 
remainder of the year, The situation is not greatly different if the 
community is made up of wage-earners who get paid once a month. 
In such cases the merchant finds that to hold bis trade he must 
open "book accounts" with bis customers. These accounts may 
not be paid oftener than once a month and perhaps once in three 
months. The time of liquidation of these accounts may be weekly, 
but in any event a large amount of business is done under this 
qrstem and a considerable proportion of the merchant's capital is 
tied up in the form of personal credits. For these he has no secni^ 
ity. If the bank did not stand ready to supply him with funds liu 
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opentioiu vonld be hampered, his boamess would be rettricted 
and hit profits mftterullj reduced. 

In rach casea the t»iuk ia practically g^rantiiig accommodatioQ 
to the commnni^. It is extending loans to the castomers of the jatjoi?'"*" 
merchant. Legally, of course, the obligation is the merchant's, to the 
He is responsible and the bank mnst have satisfied itself as to his Community 
capacity to make good any loss that might occur in the business 
owing to inability to collect accounts. Economically, however, the 
funds which are advanced to the merchant are really advanced to 
his customers, and the security which backs them is the general 
capacity of the clientele of the merchant to pay its bills when due. 
If the bank knows that the customers are steady, reliable men, 
receiving regular wages, and that employment in the community ia 
abundant, it will not hesitate to grant the merchant, that is to say, 
the community, the accommodation that is wanted. In its essence, 
the transaction thus carried out is simply an anticipation of wage 
payments, the goods being advanced to the consumerB during the 
period when they are engaged in the occupations which will pro- 
duce the funds necessary to pay for the supplies that have been 
famished to them. 

The service of the bank is thns that of facilitating the flow pay for 
of goods into the consumers' hands at the time when they are service 
wanted. The consumers have to pay for this serrice in the prices Rende'ra 
charged by the merchant, because he naturally ie obliged to 
compensate the bank for its advances of funds, and his operating 
expenses are thereby increased. The longer the period of credit is, 
the bigger the prices will be, and the larger the accommodation 
which haa to be granted by the bank, and the rate of remunera- 
tioQ that will have to be charged for it. Presumably, the consumer 
gets more than a corresponding return in the shape of convenience, 
or he would not submit to this condition but would pay cash for 
his goods. 

In the case of such transactions loans are made by the bank Credit 
npon the merchant's own personal note. Evidence of hia solvency Determined 
and ability to pay is secured from inspection of his stock, his books of H[e '*" 
and accounts, from his statements or otherwise. If he has prop- Cuetomew 
erty outside his business which ie within reach, the hank will feel ** '' 
the more confidence, hut whether he has such property or not, the 
immediate test of the loan will be the character of the customers he 
is supplying and the nature of their ovm personal credit — the ex- 
tent of their capacity to pay. , ~ , 
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It is now clear why accommodsfioii of this kind catmot be 
granted save in a "local" way. The fundamental basis of the whole 
transaetion is the personal relationship which eziets between the 
banker and the merchant, and the essential test of the secur- 
ity is found in the banker's estimate of the capacity and integrity 
of the merchant in his dealings with bis customers. This ia based 
upon general knowledge of the conditions in the commoni^. No 
such knowledge, however, could be obtained except through care- 
ful personal study of local conditions, and this is the task of the 
banker whose clientele is largely made up of mercfaants and bori- 
nesa men who demand his aid in their operations. 

The bankeHs judgment as to which members of the commu- 
nity are entitled to the use of the fiuid funds of the community 
is therefore vital, because it results in entrusting the funds to Qxe 
successful or unsuccessful individuals as the case may be. It plaoea 
Th* them in trustworthy or untrustwoi-thy hands. It puts them where 

j*j''*'''* ^^y ^'^ ^ wisely used or will be wasted. In the long run, ibe 
juc^^ent of the banker on this subject is always right. If he 
makes many mistakes in judging the character of his customers and 
their title to accommodation, he himself ia the loser and eventu- 
ally must go out of business. He will then be succeeded by some 
one else whose judgment is sounder and better than bis own. Prob- 
ably there are few lines of business in which closer and more aoca- 
rate scrutiny and knowledge of the details of transactions are 
needed and are actually obtained than in country banking or in 
city banking where the clientele consists of retailers. 

§4. It is often asserted that the character of the accommo- 
dation needed by the merchant makes bim peculiarly liable 
Discrimliut- to discrimination. The local bank is able to limit or ruin his bosi- 
Ba"tu^i "^" '' ^^ ^^' ^"^ *^ '^^ ^'"^ *"°^ ^ advance the bosinees of 
Praventwj competitors. This is a real danger where there is a monopoly in 
*y ®o'"- ^banking. In the United States with absolutely free organization of 
banks under both state and national laws, this danger is not great. 
The banking business, particularly in small communitiea, is 
highly competitive. If a local bank is known to be making good 
profits, another is certain to be organized. Indeed, within recent 
years, there has been a decided tendency towards over-banking in 
many parts of the country. Where competition' is keen, the ten- 
dency on the part of the banker is to extend credit too freely. He 
u disposed to accommodate a customer as long as there is a fair 
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chance of repayment. The temptation to allow the bank to become 
involved in onsucceesful biuineea is etrong because the banker 
recognizee that a refoaal to mpply the means desired ma; drive his 
customer to the inetitation acroee the way. Only careful bank in- 
Bpection and examination can vholly check this evil. This must 
be supplemented by watchfulnesa on the part of the directors and 
officers of the bank. 

The paper of the merchant, as has been shown, is distinctly 
local in character. The whole banking operation connected with it 
mnst, therefore, be carried on by persons familiar with conditions in 
the commiui^ where it originateB. It is plain, also, that, under (.imit to 
such circunstances, the limit to the loans which can be extended Loarw Bank 
is marked by the banking capital available in the community. This '^ 
banking capital is supplied by those who first organized the local 
banks and those who have subsequently made actual deposits of 
fluid resources. 

If the capital of the community is adequate to the business 
going on, this is a satisfactory source of accommodation. If it is 
not, the bank must seek accommodation elsewhere. When it is 
necessary for the bank to take such a step the character of its busi- 
ness places it at a disadvantage. 

As an illustration the position of a bank in a small commimity 
with a clientele composed largely of retail merchants may be 
contrasted with that of a bank in a manufacturing towa The 
latter carries a considerable amount of paper for the local fa> 
tones. If it wishes to get a rediscount from a large institution in 
a neighboring city, it probably has no difBculty. Offering as the 
basis for such accommodation the paper of the manufacturers, it 
finds they are well known and their credit is established. But the 
bank whose customers are local merchants is likely to encounter 
difficulties when it aeks for a rediscount. Its customers may be 
solvent and trustworthy men but they are not widely known. The 
city bonk has no means of testing their credit It must rely en- 
tirely upon the judgment of the local bank. 

The situation is the same, even if the rediscount spoken of Handloapa 
be not technically asked for, but if, instead, the officers of the small ^^l^t 
bank undertake to get accommodation from the larger on their Banker 
own personal notes or in some similar way. The question in the 
end is always whether the large bank is willing to put its re- 
sources at the disposal of the small community in order to enable 
it to continue the expansion of its businees. Frequently it is not 
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willing. Thus a very distinct limit to the amonut of aeoommoi^ 
tion that can be obtained by local merchants is found to eziit 
They must, under present conditions, enlarge their banking capi- 
tal if they want loans beyond a certain point; they cannot eaeilj 
get them elsewhere. 

§6. This condition of affairs would be very much helped by 
the eetabliBbment of a definite rediscount market auch as would be 
furnished by the creation of a Beserve Asaociation of the kind 
previously discuseed. Such an association would be able to supply 
loans to banks that were in position to offer it prime short time 
commercial paper. Where the paper ran for four months it could 
be rediscounted under the proposed plan if guaranteed by the banks 
of an comprised within a local asaociation. The plan would thus be in 

Institution practice that of cooperation among local banks in order to get 
RcdiKount aid from the great source of banking capital representing the com- 
bined banking interests of the counby. By thus organizing for 
mutual protection, they would secure the opportunity to get re- 
discounts to almost any reasonable amount for which they could 
offer bona fide commercial paper arising out of the actual mercan- 
tile transactions existing in their own towns. At the same time 
they would be able to BToid the danger of over-extension of loans, 
since they would be able to assure themselves of the character of 
the paper by the usual methods which are open to those who study 
credit. The knowledge that paper was to be tested in this way 
would exercise a strong restraining influence. 

With good bank examination and with a general knowledge on 
the part of all banks similarly circumstanced concerning the type 
of transactions in which each was engaged, it would not be diffi- 
cult to devise a system of guars nteeing one another's paper in the 
way su^sted in section 27 of the National Monetary CommiB- 
sion's bill, which is intended to cover precisely this class of cases. It 
reads as follows : 

Section 27. The National Reserve Association ma; ttaroush 
a branch also redlsconnt, for and with the Indoraement of any 
bank having a deposit with It, notes and bills of exchange arialns 
out of commercial transactlone as hereinbefore defined, having 
more than twentr-elght days, but not exceeding tour months, to 
ran, but In ancta cases the paper must be guaranteed by the local 
association of which the bank asking for the redlsconnt la K 
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An important effect of the scheme proposed would nndoabt- 
edl; be that of ledacing end rendering mnch more stable the rste 
of discount which now varieH so widely throughout the country. 
The merchant, who borrows from a bank in a town of 10,000 in- pi^^uBt 
babitante in Texas, u likely to pay a much higher rate than is R>te 
charged to the merchant in a similar town in the interior of New ^tititn 
York, though it is highly probably that the obligation of the Texas WabI* 
merchant will be coUEiderably more liquid tlian that of the bor- 
rower in New York. This is because of the peculiar conditions 
surrounding the distribution of bank capital and the methods of 
handling local loans in the United States. 

The situation may be compared with that which exists under 
the Bank of France. The latter institution, through its branches, 
makes an immense number of direct toons to small merchants, 
many of them for extremely insignificant sums. It is able to do 
this at a very moderate rate of interest and to charge the same 
rate of interest throughout the country. This is due to the fact how tha 
that it can torn its great capital in any direction, and can supply Bank of 
loans where they are needed at any time, withdrawing its loaning oparataa 
power from those regions where, for the moment, there is no active 
demand. A similar situation exists in other countries where a sys- 
tem of cooperatiTe management of bank capital has been applied. 
In the United States, the same results would be obtained under the 
Reserve Association plan, although by a different method. The 
branches of the Reserve Association would be established only In a 
few places. The direct relationship with the merchant, the 
testing of his paper, and the eztensiDn of his loans would be car- 
ried on by his local banker, just as heretofore. But the Reserve 
Association, through its branches, would deal with the small local 
bank, would become acquainted with ite paper as that of one of its 
regular customers, would rediscount it ; or, when occasion demanded, 
would ask for a guarantee on the part of the association of banks to 
which the given institution belongs. The machinery would be dif- 
ferent, but the result would be similar to that which is seen in 
France and other countries where banking is similarly organized. 
There would be an equalization and reduction of rates of interest, 
and at the same time there would be afforded an unlimited sup- 
ply of bank capital so long as the community deserved it and 
could profitably employ it. [j,a,:,„ui,,GoO'jIc 
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§6. There ia another aspect of thie relatioiuhip bettreen tba 
local merchant and the bank. The merchant is mTariabl; alao a 
depOBitor at hie bank, aa well as a borrower. Ha Is t depositor 
in a sense somewhat different from that which has been considered 
in another chapter dealing specifically with the depositor as sacfa 
(Chapter XX). The merchant who borrows from tiie bank almost 
invariably takes his loan in the form of a book credit. He draws 
on this book credit in order to meet his obligations. He seldom 
asks the bank for actual money. Frequently, his customers pay 
him in checks and he deposits them with the bank. When they 
pay in actual cash, he promptiy takes the money thns received to 
the bank. His deposits with the bank, whatever they may be, are 
frequently lees than the amount that he owes the bank for the 
accommodation which has been extended to him. It is therefore 
vital to his Bacceee that he should be enabled to continue doing 
business with the institution without iutermption. 

A panic or stringency which compels the bank to call in its 
loans to him wipes out his deposit with the bank or compels him 
to get funds from some other source, perhaps at a very serious sac- 
rifice. On the other hand, a check to business or to general sol- 
vency throughout the communis means that his customers can not 
freely liquidate their obligations to him. In that event, be may 
have to ask for extensions of credit, or his depoeita at the bank 
may be cut down below the figure which the institution considers 
necessary. In any case, he cannot go to the bank and demand 
liquidation of its obligations to him with the same assurance that 
exists in the case of a depositor who owes the bank nothing on his 
paper. It is, if anything, more important to him that the bank 
should be sustained in times of panic and stringency than it is to 
the man who has no dealings with the institution except to. deposit 
his funds there and draw them as they are needed. 

For such reasons the mercantile part of the community is 
usually the strongest support of the banks simply because its in- 
terest is so closely bound up with that of the banks. The security 
behind the commercial paper of the community is thus not merely 
the actual property of the merchants who compose it but is also 
their commercial future and their general prospects of SQCcees in 
a business way. The paper which they supply to the bank is there- 
fore one of the best bases for rediscount that can be offered. The 
assurance that it will be paid withoat default is as great as can 
be obtained. 
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§7. The local mercbant shares with hU community the peo- 
alties an inadequate banking system imposes, and he has some pai^ 
ticolar grievances in addition. Like everyone who has direct dealings 
with the banks he is iiie victim of the rigid reserve system. Under 
our banking cuetomB and laws, emphasis ie placed on the quantity of 
cash reserves. These are commonly held to be the test of bank- How th* 
ing solidity. Every banker, and especially the isolated cottntry ^^i"* 
banker, is solicitons about his reserves. He sacrifices everything Syatam 
that they may not be impaired. At the first sign of trouble in J?'"!'"'^ 
the basiness world he grasps for lawful money to fill up hia re- Marehant 
serves. He stops lending. The only law he knows is that of eelf- 
preservation. He knows there is no place he can go with the a»- 
Boiauce that be will get help. 

The country merchant, dependent on local bank resources, or 
the amall city merchant, dependent on one bank, is the first to feel 
this suspension or curtailment of loaning power. 

Wifh a reserve agency would come cooperation among the 
banks. Under this system the power of a bank to lend would not 
depend on the condition of its cash reserves, but on the quality of 
the paper it had on hand. Instead of garnering cash and stopping yy^^gt 
discounts, it could pay oat cash and make loans in the certainty that, CoOperatlva 
with good paper on hand, it eould get cash. Instead of increasing ^Truld Do 
and intensifying a stringency by efforts to protect itself, it would for the 
contribute to end the stringency and restore confidence. No local u'TiL-ni 
merchant would ever be driven to failure by lack of banking ac- 
commodation and no bank would be forced into liquidation because 
of inability to convert sound assets into cash. 

Such a reserve agency is more in the interest of the local 
merchant than of his bank. With a rediscount market established, 
the rate of interest would be the same to every bank, in any part 
of the country. In sparsely settled communities the small mer- |ntor«at 
chant may be forced by scarcity of capital to pay ten, twelve or Rataa 
even fifteen per cent interest per annum. A Reserve Association nJ^"" **" 
would bring capital to the points where it was moat needed, that Syttam 
is, wherever good commercial paper was offered. This would be 
bound to lower interest ratee. The local merchant, instead of being 
cut off from sources of credit, would have new ones opened to him. 
The only condition would be the quality of the paper he had to 
offer. 

Under present conditions it is startling to discover that in tile 
autumn, when bountiful nature is pouring her products into ihe , 
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wBrehonwa, that u the time — of all times in the ^ear — when it b 

moat difBcnlt to g«t credit. And yet paper based on the exchangs of 
Wealth these prodncte is the belt in the world. With a Beaerve Associa- 

Wouid tion abundance of products voold provide abundant means of pa;- 

More ment for them. The country merchant, dependent on the moyement 

Credtt nQ j ^\q Qf crops, is the one person who sfaoald be most interested 

in improved banldn^ methods through the establishment of a co- 

opergtire reserre association. 
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il. It has been pointed out that more than half of our 95 
millions of people live in the rural districts and cultivate nearly 
one billion acres of land. The valuation of agricultural lands and 
boildings is more than 34 billions of dollars. What is most etiikinK p^rmepa 
of all is that the annual product of onr fanue is nine billions of dol- as Pro- 
lars, or about as much as the entire resources of all our national WHith 
banks; in other words, 10 per cent of one year's product of our 
farms would pa; off the national debt The capital invested in 
agricultnre exceeds that invested in either manufacturing or rail- 
road enterprises. The men who till the soil are creating wealth in 
the United States at the rate of about 25 million dollars daily. It 
may well be said, therefore, that the importance of the relation of 
the fanner to our credit and banking system is equaled by that of 
no other class in the country. 

The obvious peculiarity of agriculture is that, owing to the 
character of our climate, in most cases but one crop per annum of 
a given kind is harvested. The significant relation of the famer to 
onr banking system arises out of the fact that the harvesting of 
the regular staple crops of the conntry, such as wheat, corn, oats, 
cotton, and others, is a seasonal operation. This is the one impor- 
tant fact which distinguishes the financing of agricultural opera- 
tions from those of industry and manufactures in relation to bank- 
ing. In regions which are mainly agricultural, the seasons of tiie 
year when the products of the soil are being marketed are the sea- 
sons when large calls are made upon the hanks for loans. 

There are few lines of industry in which anything like the same 
seasonal character is found. Some classes of manufactures, to be 
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sure, are to some extent dependent apon climatic conditione — ^npon 
the spring or the fall trade. For inBtance, the general retail trade 
feels an upward moTement at timee when the aeasons are changing, 
and a corresponding depression at the height of the season. Bat 
beneath this ebb and flow of trade there is invariably a steady cur- 
rent of exchanges which continues at nearly the same volnme 
throughout the year and represents the normal constimption needs 
of the community. 

The needs of the farmer, however, are peculiar. At the time 
of the year when the ground is being prepared and seeded, there is 
more or less demand for loans, but none of these are at all com- 
parable to the demand for funds in the harvest season. After the 
crop has been harvested, the strain upon the banks is removed. 
Uoreover, since the characteristic of agriculture means a seasonal 
income for the fanner, it gives likewise a seasonal character to 
other branches of business which are allied with agriculture. The 
business of the small merchant is a good deal more brisk after a 
large crop has been sold and paid for than it is at any other tim«. 
The milling of wheat is similarly affected. Likewise, there is some 
movement of the laboring population into the agricultoral r^ons 
at the harvest time, and a movement from the farms into the vil- 
lages after the harvest is over. All these conditions therefore create 
a peculiar seasonal problem for the banks to deal with. 

During the planting and growing season of late spring and 
early summer the fanner of the Middle West has need for only a 
moderate amount of ready cash, even though a crop of consider- 
able size is coming forward. Some money had to be spent at seed- 
ing time, and a (iertain amount was paid in wages during the growth 
of the crop. But the chief expense is tiiat of harvesting, gathering 
the product in the bams or warehouses, preparing it for shipment, 
and actually taking it to the transportation line. When the whest 
crop ripens, the farmer usually has not the ready money to pay 
out for labor and more machinery; in fact, he may have invested 
any surplus in extending hie acreage or making permanent im- 
provements. To pay his harvest hands and the consequent bills for 
additional food and farm supplies, he is likely to go to his local 
bank and obtain a small amount in cash. He requests a loan which 
may run for a comparatively short period. He may ask for it sim- 
ply on the strength of his known credit in the communis, or he 
may even secure it bv a mortgage on his crops and farm matraial. 
Lj,a,;,„uL,, Google 
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Perhaps the fanner has dispoeed of the crop as it stande to a 
middleman or agent, as is frequently done in the cue of apple 
and other fruit crops. The middleman in th&t case may seek ao- SjJ^ 
commodation either at the local bank or elsewhere. If he has no provid* 
collateral to offer as credit, he may frunish ilie bank with bills of Credit 
lading covering the produce in transit to some purchaser who bos 
boagbt the goods from him. Such a transaction would be possible 
only after a portion of the products had been gathered and deliv- 
ered to the transportation company. Whether the demand for the 
loan comes from the farmer, or from some local purchaser of his 
prodncts, the demands upon the banks are the same. The funds are 
needed for the purpose of setting the products in motion towards 
the consumer. The term of credit is the average time required to 
complete this movement; and the security is usually the products 
themselves. 

§3. The local national bank of Wheatville, we mtj suppose, 
has deposits of $200,000; the law requires that $30,000 of this 
must be kept as a "legal reserve^; $13,000 of this $30,000 must be 
kept in its vaults in lawful money (greenbacks, gold and eUver). 
If paid out the banking law is violated and the bank may be 
closed by the Comptroller. To do the ordinary business of the bank 
perhaps $5,000 in cash is needed, since the money deposited day by Ceuntiy 
day about oBaeis the amount paid oat. But in order to have fnndj aervas 
in the big cities, on which drafts may be drawn to accommodate 
customers and to lessen the risk of keeping large sums in its vaults, 
the bank keeps part of its reserves in nearby reserve cily banks, and 
smaller accounts at Chicago, St Louis and New York. 

The form in which the borrower wishes to get his accommoda- 
tion from tiie bank is that which will be most acceptable as a means 
of payment to the persons he owes. In a city the borrower will 
generally make his payments by drawing checks upon the deposit 
acconnt which Ike bank gives him as the result of the loan. In a 
sparsely settled country community where the number of banks 
is small and where the use of checks is not caetomary, the bor- 
rower will generally lak from the bank some forms of cash. The 
farm hands and others who are to receive the payments involved in 
gathering the crops prefer to have a medium of exchange which will 
pass current among them more easily than the bank check. This is 
usually satisfied by any form of cash. In short, during the crop- 
moving period, the banker most bear in mind that he must meet an 
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urgent request for various forms of lawful money or bank notes. 
Some of this currency does not come back to the bank; the hired 
men may keep it until the end of their jobs, then travel on, and 
finally carry tiie money back to their homes. Hence, while the local 
bank may have paid out $10,000 a week in cash, only a portion of 
this amount will have returned to the bank in the deposits of mer- 
chants. Finding its supply of money running low, it sends to 
its reserve center — perhaps Kansas City, Onuha, or Minneapolis — 
for a shipment of currency. Hundreds of other banks are doing 
the same thing, and the city banks soon find their own supply of 
reserves decreasing. Thus they make requests on Chicago or St. 
Louis. There a demand is felt from thousands of banks over a wide 
area, and they consequently send to New York, where they keep a 
portion of their reserve funds, asking for large shipments to be 
sent from the East to the West. Thus the same pressure which 
is felt by the local bank is inevitably transferred with constantly in- 
creasing intensity to the banks of the central reserve cities of St. 
Louis, Chicago and New York. 

The seasonal characteristic in the agricultural r^cms is, as we 
have seen, not confined to the farm; in such a community, the mill 
or the local buyer of grain also needs loans. During a period of 
about three months the mill must secure wheat and com enough to 
insure a supply throughout the entire year. It is, of course, impos- 
sible for it to carry through the other months of the year actual 
cash for that tremendous expenditure. The management therefore 
borrows from the bank the funds for buying grain. A small coun- 
try mill may need as much as $20,000 to $40,000. Since the mill 
will be purchasing the farmers' grain, the mill must have the cash 
to complete the purchase ; consequently the demand of the mill on 
the bank is likewise a demand which must be met in cash. The 
loan to the mill may have a maturity of several months — that is, 
for a p«riod covering the grinding of the wheat, the shipping to a 
distant customer, and the return of the payment. A car sent to 
New York from the Prairie States may be eight weeks on tlie way. 
The mill is paying interest on the loan, and the amount of tiiiis 
loan, whether high or low, correspondingly affects the working ex- 
penses of the mill, and it must be met by a charge on the wheat 
producer or on the consumer — either in a lower price to the farmer 
for his grain, or in a higher price on the flour to the consumer. 
That is, a clumsy and expensive banking system inevitably lays its 
tribute upon the farmer or the consumer. 
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The farmer, moreover, often appears as a boHmeee burrover. 
He ma; have faarrested 40,000 bnshds of com ; he may have had 
a large ha; crop. If he could bvy Zt>0 head of range cattle to 
f atteo he oonld make a fine profit on both hiB grain and stock. He 
may aek the bank to give him a loan on a note properly secured, and '«""•'■ ■• 
with the credit buy the stock. Or, it may be that the farmer has a Borrowan 
fine lot of young cattle, but has no feed for them. In that case 
be would wish to borrow the money wiUi which to purchase bay 
and com. Thua the bank must carry that loan until the cattle are 
fattened and sold — a period of perhaps three or four months. 

The seaeonal characteristic of agriculture also influences tho 
business of the local merchant. The small merchant who keeps a 
supply of farmers' necessities may carry a stock of goods worth 
perhaps $80,000; but a part of that is bought upon credit. He 
must, to hold his trade, frequently buy new aupplies from the 
city. To obtain this added capital be needs a loan until he can 
sell the goods. This can be obtained either by a loan from the bank, 
or the wholesale house must give him 60 or 90 days' time. In the 
latter case, the wholesale bouse is itself probably the borrower from 
s city bank. In one way or another the banks collectively must 
meet this seasonal demand. 

It will be observed that the cash obtained by the farmer from 
his bank is soon paid out for supplies or labor. The money sent 
from reserve cities into country districts requires some period of 
time before it comes again into the local banks. In the autumn thp 
farmer may not sell his wheat at once ; he may haul in one or two 
loads at a time, for, perhaps, $45 a load of 60 bushels. He takes a 
check for the money from the elevator or mill, and cashes it at the 
bank. The farmer's family may go to a county seat or a larger 
town at some distance where there are more pretentious stores and 
distribute some of this cash away from home. In this case the small Flow of 
country bank feels the prolonged demand for currency, and may be Currency 
obliged to ship in considerable sums, even late in the autumn. Tak- 
ing the banks collectively, however, the expenditure by the farmers 
for goods will inevitably result in the return of the cash by the 
merchants to the banks. The farmer begins to prepare for winter; 
taz-payiog time arrives ; the holiday trade opens ; the farmer goes to 
town oftener and spends more freely. The local bank finds each 
day that it closes its business with more cash on hand than the day 
before; it ships a few thousand dollars to its nearest reserve cen- 
ter ; thence it is shipped to St. Loais or Chicago : and in turn those , 
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dtieB send more or less an to New York, nctil the tide of caneDtj 
is rannuig back to the financial centers of the conntry from which 
it was drawn early in the antonin. Thus there is an ebb and flow of 
actual currency from the financial centere to the agricultural cen- 
ters for several months. Then there follows a atationary period 
stretching on untQ the call of the harvest is repeated. Although 
more than 96 per cent of the wholesale transactlona of the country 
is done with cheeks, actual money ia demanded because of the eea- 
eonal characteristic of agriculture. 

§3. From what has been said, it is clear that banks in the 
agricultural parts of the country are expected to be able to provide 
notes, while the customers of banks in other parts of the country 
may do their business largely with checks. When the conntry banks 
In Supply- B^ called on for loans, they should be able to provide notes of tiieir 
Ing Bank own iesne. Under our present system, however, they find them- 
selves obstructed by the limitations upon national bank currency, 
that is, the rigidity and inelasticity of our system works a direct 
injury to the country bank and to the borrowing farmers. They 
must first provide themselves with government bonds, then go 
through wiUi the formalities attendant upon the issue of ^e notes. 
In very few cases where a bank in an agricultural r^on has 
a good trade, is it able to satisfy the wants of its customers by sim- 
ply lending them its own notes. This means that it must supply 
itself with funds from some other source. The only source from 
which it can obtain what it needs is the other banks of the coun- 
try. Hence, in order to have a resource upon which it can draw at 
crop-moving periods, it must build up a credit account with some 
bank elsewhere. This it endeavors to do. It is allowed by the na- 
tional banking law to place a part of its reserve with the banks in 
reserve cities and central reserve cities, and to the sum thns fixed 
it seeks to add by remitting such exchange on the cities as comes 
into its possession in the course of the year. Whan the CT0p-mov« 
ing period arrives, it draws on its correspondent bank in the city 
for actual funds. The correspondent bank ships the money, asnally 
in the form of paper currency, to it by express, and thus it is abl« 
to supply the wants of borrowers. If the point is reached wher* 
it cannot further draw down its account with the city bank with- 
out danger or without violation of legal reqniremrats, it must either 
stop lending or else ask the city bank for accommodation. Tha 
latter can be bad by obtaining a straight loan or a rediscount frtna 
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the bank — ^the result being in either case to increase its credit with 
the correspondent bank and hence enable it to draw on that bank 
for Git resources it actually needs. 

Of course the process just sketched is not an isolated one. It 
is going on simnltaneously in many parts of the country, and al- 
thongh the height of the crop season is not the same in all parts ^ 
of the Union, owing to the difference in the dates at which given Call for 
products mature and owing to climatic variations, there is enough Q^J^n rIH 
of simultaneous demand to subject many banks to strain at about the Mrvea 
same time. Therefore, all over the country there is likely to be a gen- 
eral call for funds which will take cash out of the vaults of the banks 
and keep it out for a certain period. This is a situation against 
which the city banks endeavor to provide by furnishing themselves 
with note issues, in many instances, which they wonld not other- 
wise take out. But, even when they have thus protected them- 
selves, the demand for loans is likely to be so irregular and sub- 
ject to such variation that the protection is inadequate. EWen if 
it is sofficient, the cost of issuing the notes, as outlined in an 
earlier chapter of this volume, is so great that the expense of fur- 
nishing loanable funds for crop-moving is invariably high. Whether 
the city banks be called upon, therefore, to extend accommodation 
in the form of reserve money or in that of their own notes, they 
must charge a tolerably high price for such accommodation. 

Consequently the borrower must pay a more than equally hi^ 
price. If the city bank has to part with reserve money (or, what 
is the same thing, is called upon to extend a loan to a bank, know- 
ing that that bank vrill promptly call upon it for cash), it recog- 
nizes that the making of this loan will be a decidedly serious thing 
for it, since its credit-extending power in its own community will ^^'"80^***" 
be cut down in proportion to the amount of loans that could have i^wvrs 
been supported by the reserve money with which it parts. If it has 
to get out notes expressly for the purpose of satisfying a borrower, 
it ties up a part of its fluid resources in the form of bonds, or else 
it borrows the bonds and pays their owners for the use of them. In 
any case, therefore, the operation is expensive. This expense is 
thrown upon the borrower in the form of a higher rate of interest. 
The home bank charges him whatever it has had to pay to the 
city bank, and in addition such a rate as will compensate it for its 
own services in acting as sn intermediary and practically guaran- 
teeing the loan made by the city bank. Such action is inevitable, 
and of course involves no criticism upon the banks whidi/tiiua 1 
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charge a. double rate for the accommodation they extend. Bat it 
makes the cost of supplying credit with which to move the crops 
abnormal. Inasmuch as the credit obtained is a part of the expenses 
of production in any economic operation, it is a part of the eoet of 
placiug agricultural products on the market. As the price of snch 
products, in so far as they are staples, is s world price, they are 
necessarily less profitable to the producer than they otherwise would 
be. This means that there is an unnecessary burden upon the 
fanner as a result of our present system of agricultural loans. 
The method in which a stringency or panic affects the agricnl- 
panics tural section may be shown by what happened in the autumn of 

Hit th« jQQy ^g jyjg jjggQ explained, farmers, crop-huyers and banks were 

Farmer 1 n^jiv 

drawing on the large reserre centers for currency. Suddenly, be- 
cause of financial disturbances, there came runs on certain New 
York banks which compelled caution on the part of all other bant- 
ing institutions of that city. This local situation, together with 
heavy demands for currency from the agricultural belt, made it 
impossible for the New York banks to satisfy all demands and also 
keep their currency reserve up to the point required by the bank- 
ing law. They were compelled to refuse currency shipments to 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans and other points; con- 
sequently, the banks of those cities could not assist Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City and the cotton belt without illegally lowering 
their own cash reserves. In a day the entire country was alarmed ; 
everybody wanted his deposits in cash, and there was not enough 
to go around and no possibility of getting more. This account 
explains fully why the New York banks are equally interested in 
obtaining a measure of banking reform by which the cooperation 
of all the banks would relieve the pressure upon themBelvea as well 
as upon the small local bank. 

The local banks had the notes of merchants and farmers — all 
good commercial paper — but they had no cash to pay out and 
yet retain their lawfnl reserves. In such a case the bank of 
- Wheatville, for instance, has $13,000 lying in its vaults, but it 
can not use it It may have $200,000 of deposits and $25,000 of 
capital, but it may not be able to loan more than $160,000 to 
$170,000; it must keep as legal reserve $30,000, that cannot be 
used and, for safety, or in a moment of slightest alarm, it tries to 
keep its reserve in excess of the actual legal requirements. Like- 
wise, every other of the national banks in the United Statea has 
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E portion of its reeerve in gold or other cash, but under the present 
buikiiig lav it cannot be ased. D^xMiton, therefore, aie com- 
pelled to wait Loam become eipensiTe to the farmer. 

The essential need of the fanner or producer is a cheap eonrce 
of credit that vill enable him to send his product to market at a 
reasonable coat. Thia source must be one that can proyide him with 
note cnrrencj, since, for the reasons already noted, that is a 
form in which he prefers to take his loans. He geta his accommoda- Sionllv tlia 
tion in the best shape when it is in the form that is most acceptable Need of 
to the people whom he has to pay and, as we have seen, that is ttie Agricui. 
bank note, or actual reserve money of some kind. This kind of 
accommodation most be supplied him at as low a cost as is con- 
sistent with a fair return on bank capital and with the character 
of the paper the farmer has to offer. In the majority of cases the 
security offered by such farm product loans intended for crop- 
moving is of the best. The cotton bille of the South are well 
known for their reliability, and the same is true of similar paper 
based upon any staple crop, such as com, wheat, oate, etc., in transit. 
As stated before, it is not a matter of much importance whether 
these bills originate with the farmer himself or not. Whether 
they originate with him, or with some factor or middleman, the 
coat of getting the accommodation from banks to cover the period 
while the goods are in transit or while they are being held to await 
a higher price is reflected back npon the farmer, in the form of a 
lower return. In so far aa he can offer, therefore, paper of the 
very beat description either directly or indirectly, there should be 
no reason why he should not get credit at the lowest going rates. 
His necessities call for a large, well-recognized market for paper 
of the kind he has to offer and an expansible or elastic medium into 
which his bank credit may be transformed. 

§4. Our antiquated banking system, which has remained prac- /^„plcultu^e 
tically unchanged since the Civil War, is obviously working in a Hampered 
deatructive fashion upon the farming community. When the IjJ,^"^'*'"'' 
Bank of Wheatville has loaned to the farmers, elevator men and 
merchants all that its resources warrant, it must stop lending; 
under our present banking laws, it has no method of expanding 
either its credit or its currency. The farmer may offer his note 
secured hy wheat or stock and the bank cannot accommodate him; 
the mill may have 50,000 bushels of wheat in store, but it cannot 
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use that as security to borrow from the bank. The bauVe only 
resource is to send the paper elsewhere, trying to find, if poesible, 
some other bonk not loaned to its full capacity. 

It is not creditable to the intelligence of our country, more 
than half of whose 95 millions live in the rural districts, that 
there should be a perpetual and unnecessary struggle between the 
lending institutions and the borrowers. There ought to be some 
method by which the farmer, merchant and dealer in grain or 
etock can obtain credit when he needs actual currency. It baa been 
made clear that any complication of the machinery by which it is 
made difiScnlt to get credit means a lessened business opportunih 
for both the farmer and the merchant, and directly or indirectly 
results either in lower prices for the producer or higher prices 
for the consumer. 

The obvious remedy would be a cooperative agency by which 
all the banks of the country would be united in a national reserve 
association. Thereby the banks in any section where pressure arose 
would be able to bring the combined capital and credit of all the 
banks of the country to the assistance of the region at the time when 
it was most in need. As a consequence, no bank would be obliged to 
CoBp«ration refuse accommodation to its customer, if it possessed good com- 
R*m»dy mercial paper ; because the local bank could take that paper to a 
branch of the national reserve association — free from dependence 
upon any city correspondent bank — and, with the proceeds of the 
loan, immediately increase its lawful reserves and its ability to 
lend to its constituents. When the Bank of Wheatville needed 
more currency at any time, it would change its credits with the 
national reserve association to notes, which would be sent to it 
without charge from the branch. Thus the notes of the national 
reserve association would automatically expand and contract, in 
accordance with the ebb and flow of the seasonal demands. Instead 
of each bank working out its salvation alone, all the banks would 
work together under a general policy. 

§5. The experience of other countries shows that it is not 
necessary to have a stringency, great or small, at periods of crop- 
moving, but that the seasons when agricultural products are be- 
ing sent to market can be financed as easily as any other pro- 
ductive period. This can be done by supplying the two funda- 
mental necessities already referred to. In Canada, where the svstem 
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of prodnctioii is very similar to our own, resulta are obtained by 
means of an elastic note iBsne which expands as the demand for 
agricnltiLral loans expands. This note cmrrencj is supplied thion^ 
a large number of branch banks which are thrown out into the 
agricultural districts by strong, highly capitalized institutions. The 
branch banks gets the notes from the head ofBcea as fast as they 
are wanted, and lend them to farmers on the strength of the 
staple agricoltoral security which the latter have to offer. This 
system is often referred to as a flexible note currency system aJJI^^Qip*^' 
for moring the crops. It is, in reality, a flexible system of bank tha 
credit which happens to take the form of note currency. It ful- 
fills the two requiremeuta already mentioned in a preceding sec- 
tion. The large banks which establish the brandies constitute 
the mai^t for the paper of the agricultural communities. With 
their head offices sitaated in commercial centers, and with branches 
located in manufacturing regions, Ihey are in position to draw 
idle fonds from all soorces and mass them where they are wanted 
at crucial moments. They thus afford a genuine market for agri- 
cultural paper. On tha other hand> owing to their ability to issue 
large volumes of notes, they can supply the accommodation in that) 
form and do actually do so. 

But while the branch system is desirable in many ways, it 
is not necessary, provided there be established such a system of 
cooperation among banks as to give to eveiy institution which Bnnoh 
is called on for accommodation beyond its immediate means to Banka 
grant, a certain and assured opportunity of marketing the paper 
which is offered to it and thus of getting the backing of a strong 
institution which will supply the support that is needed. Where 
this is done the result ia to furnish exactly the same means of 
accommodation which are supplied under the Canadian banking 
system. If a coSperative institution were created, with power to 
issue notes as they were wanted, it could rediscount the paper 
presented by small banks. Having meanwhile obtained from other 
banks the surplus funds of other communities, it is able to use 
these as a basis for other loans and thus to afford genuine accom- 
modation to the banks that are in need of it. This accommoda- 
tion would naturally take the form of bank notes in the agri- 
cultural regions of l^e country. It would not matter whether the 
loans were made in the form of notes or in the form of credit de- 
posits, so far as the maker of the loan was concerned, but it w(mld , 
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be a matter of great importance to the individnal borrower. The 
eervice of the Dote-isBiieT would be merely that of conyarting into 
immediate means of payment assets which wotdd be almost imme* 
diately wanted by the community and which had a certain market 
at a definite figure. There would be no reason why any higher 
charge should be made for this kind of accommodati<m than for 
any other ; and as a matter of fact, there would not be. 

A comparison of the rates of interest charged in the United 
States with those charged in Canada shows a yery decided dif- 
ference. In the United States (see table of interest rates of na- 
tional banks giyen in Chapter III) the rates are uniformly high 
in outlying sections. In Canada they are little, if at all, hif^er 
there than in the commercial centers. Differences in paper, Qie 
Mt Rat«« length of the loan required, and other factors of the same sort, lead 
BBctt"""* *" ^™^ differences in rates of interest, but otherwise rates are 
uniform. In the United States the charge for accommodation at 
farming points in Texas may be 10, 12, or 15 per cent at the same 
time that in New York there is a plethora of idle funds which 
are being loaned at 3^^ and 4 per cent. Probably the rate on 
the loans in our country districts would never fall as low as this, 
for it often happens that the inabihty, under our system, to shift 
banking capital to different parts of the country as it is wanted 
causes a rate of interest which is as abnormally low in the cities 
as it is abnormally high in the country. With fluidity in ban3dng 
capital and equality of adjustment between the two forms of bank 
credit, it would be found that a medium rate of interest some- 
what higher than the abnormally low rate of the present day and 
much lower than the abnormally high rates which prevail in the 
country at present would be established. There would, in short, be 
a general adjustment of supply to demand in the matter of bank 
loans and accommodations. 

§6. The establishment of a regular discount market for paper 
originating in the agricultural communities, and the provision of 
a suitable note currency would be of great advantage in another 
way. The problem of the bank in the agricultural community is 
Agricui- two-fold — how to get additional means of accommodation at the 
turat crop-moving time, and how to dispose of its surplus funds at other 

times. The bank during a large part of the year now has dif- 
ficulti' in disposing of the funds which are left with it. When 
farmers are paid for their crops and have li<)uidated their loans 
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at tbe bank from which the; borrowed, there is a surplus which 
represents their remuneration for their own labor and the use 
of their laad during the producing season. This surplus is de- 
posited, while at the same time the demand for loans falls ofF 
heavily. The local bank tries to keep its funds active by buying 
commercial paper elsewhere, or by redepositing with other banks 
which pay it interest. When the funds are thus employed, the ■ 
bank can afford not to seek loans of the less secure or less fluid 
character which may be offered in its own community — in other 
words, it can adhere closely to the actual businesB of banking from 
the commercial standpoint. 

The purchase of the outside commercial paper may thus be 
a good thing; and the redepositing of its funds with other in- 
stitutions, or the lending of such funds in distant markets, may 
be a good thing. Unfortunately, it frecfttently happens ttiat the 
fnnds which are thus lent at a dbtance are lent upon speculatire puroha«« 
security. Sometimes, although not so often, the commercial paper of Otrtilde 
which is bought by the bank is bought unwisely and results in a ciaT"""^ 
loss to the institution. Under the most favorable circumstances, Papvr 
there is probably a larger chance of lose, or of unwisdom in such 
nse of the funds, than would esist if the bank could use them 
in buying paper which bad been tested by a large cooperative insti- 
tution or by an existing bank that afforded a market for such paper. 
Thus, a discount mai^et would be of great service to the bank, 
not only in marketing its own paper in times of special pressure, 
but also in keeping its funds active. At the same time it would 
be relieving the neceasities of other communities which had a 
surplus of paper at times when the first institution had a surplus 
of funds. 

The effect of this discount market would be most obvious 
in the aid it would afford to banks in keeping their funds active 
and thereby enabling them to earn a good profit. But it would 
also have a favorable effect upon the borrower at the local bank. 
Ae we have seen, the local institution has to charge an exceptionally 
high rate because of the irregularity of business, which is abundant 
at some times and deficient at others. If it could be relieved of 
this irregularity, and enabled to employ its funds at about the 
same rate, and on about the same terms, throughout the year, it 
would be able to supply accommodation at a charge that was 
practically uniform throughout the year and that varied only t 
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the general anpply of, and demaod for, loans varied throu^ont 
the country. In thU way, a diacoimt market would vork in the 
DiKount interest not only, and not even primarily, of the banks, but to the 
Would distinct advantage of the borrowers at those banks. The local 

Promota ^ institution would be much better able to invest its idle fnnds as 
of Intai^ ^ell aa to get the use of idle funds from other places. In working 
Mt RatoB ont auch a system, therefore, the basiness community would be pro- 
moting the interest not merely of the banke, but of everyone who 
was in the least dependent upon bank credit to facilitate his opera- 
tions. 

The plan suggested would really amount to a means of econ- 
omizing the use of capital throughout the whole agricultural com- 
munity. At present there is very great waste in the use of capital, 
owing to the necessity of holding it idle for long periods. Tbe 
tendency of banks in some places has been to employ their surplus 
funds in long-period loans on real estate and similar secohty. This 
kind of business the national banks have technically been cut off 
from doing. Kuch of such buBinees has, therefore, been taken over 
by state banks. This creates competition between di£Eerent clasBes of 
banks. In not a few sections of the country, the effect of this com- 
petition has been to lead banks to undertake real estate loans by 
roundabout methods which violated the spirit of the national bank 
act, notwithstanding that they observed the letter of tbe law. Where 
Pruant ^'^ ^ ^'^^^ done, the effect may be to enable the banks to get 
8]WMm better returns on their capital, but it is more than proportionately 

Banking injurious to the community when the time comes for active short- 
period loans to be used in moving the crops. At such times, it is 
found that, in so far as the bank's capital has become involvecl 
in long-period security, it is unavailable for current uses. ■ It is 
then so placed as to work a reduction in the active loaning power 
of the bank. This simply means that, in the attempt to get a 
full return on their investments and keep their capital actively 
employed, the banks have really reduced that portion of capital 
which is in a shape to furnish the basis for commercial loans. 
Under such cireumstancee, the banking capital of the community 
is narrowed by that amount The community is then driven more 
and more to rely upon distant banks in time of stress. To the 
extent that it is thus obliged to look elsewhere for its short-period 
accommodations, it is without real banking capital. The function 
of banks as such in an agricultural communis is not that of for- 
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nisfamg fann loane, which are to be employed in the maldag of 
permanent improvementB or the extension of farmer*B equipment. 
That ie a kind of bnBineea which should be perfonned by savings 
institotiona, or by companies specially oi^anised to do a mortgage 
bneinesa. The function should be kept quite separate from that of 
banking, as the type of organization which can be relied upon to 
fnmish loans of the one class cannot be relied upon for the other. 

The adoption of a plan for rendering the crop-moving procesa 
efBcient would aid the banking system as a whole, and through 
it would cheapen accommodations to borrowers in urban centers, i 
The discount market would be materially aided by the ofEering of JJJI'goiJ,. 
agricultural funds at slack seasons for the purchase of paper marctal 
originating in manufacturing regions or in retailing and jobbing ^*f^'' 
centers. It would thus greatly tend to broaden the regular market 
for paper originating in either of these quarters. But it would also 
tend to create a new field for the exploitation of city bank capital 
It has been noted how and why agricultural communities call for 
note credits rather than book credits. Conversely, we have seen, 
city communities demand book credits and do not care for many 
notes. At the present time, city banks take advantage of this con- 
dition of affairs, so far aa the cramped conditions of note issue 
under the national system will permit them, to issue their own 
notes and to place these in the country when there is a demand 
for crop-moving "money." Very much more could be done in this 
way by an institution which was vested with a genuine note- 
issuing power. Inasmuch as the demand for the two kinds of 
bank accommodation is not interchangeable, it is osually true that 
a bank can maintain a considerably larger volume of outstanding 
credits where it has the power to make use of both classes of 
accommodation instead of employing only one. 

If a cooperative institution repreaentuig all the banks were 
thna vested with a large note-issue power, it wonld practically call 
into operation a large resource of credit which is now not employed 
at all. This kind of credit may be considered to have the same 
relation to the deposit form of bank accommodation as does the B.„.|ita 
by-product in an industrial operation. If a manufacturing con- toOthar 
cem is throwing away, or not utilizing, the material for the pro- 2^"?II^ "* 
duction of an important by-product, it is not in position to sell its 
chief output as cheaply as it could were it realizing someUiing 
for ita waste material. In a similar manner, the fact that the i 
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banks of the country were employing theit power of sustaming 
a note isBue would call into efEect a Eource of revenue which would 
enable them to supply credit by the other means at a lower rate. 
The steady call for note currency from the agricultural diatricts 
would, in other words, imply a possibility of keeping the rate on 
ordinary loans in the cities and manufacturing regions considerably 
lower. This is the interest of the ordinary business man and mann- 
factorer in establishing a system of good agricultural credit. The 
desire for such a system of credit is not a purely altruistic one with 
him. It is coupled with the effort to make his own credit more 
secure by freeing the banks with which he deals of undue demand 
at periods of exceptional stringency. This makes it possible to re* 
dace the regular charge to him for the credit he needs, at all 
periods. Agricultural in a country like the United States is one of 
the basic industries of the nation. Whatever tends to render that 
industry more stable and regular in its methods, and at the same 
time to lower its cost of production, necessarily prodaces a beneficial 
reflex effect upon the rest of the community. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF COTTON 

nnauclng Import and Export BuslneBB. — 2. New York SuppllM 
Caab to Move the Cotton — 3. How Cotton Ib Bought From the Pro- 
ducer-^. Defects of Present Banking Sretem In Relation to the 
Cotton Movement — 6. Cotton Movement and s Discount Market — 
6. The Bill of L^dlng^T. Acceptances. 



gl. The South, through its porta — New Oileans, Qalveston, 
Mobile, Savannah, and CbarlestoD — ie engaged in the importatioD 
of Bucb products as coffee, or bananas, from South and Central 
America ; or in the ezportation of such a main staple as cotton to 
Europe. In both cases, the transactions give rise to credit inatru- 
ments by which shipments of actual cash are saved. That is, bilb 
of exchange (or drafts) from difterent countries are of&et against 'n*'""*- 
each other in international bookkeeping with much the same gen- Bookkeep- 
eral effect as are checks on different banks within our country off- '"a 'n 
set against each other at our clearing houses. To show the working import 
of a National Reserve Association upon Southern business and Bualneaa 
banking, it will be well to discass: (a) The matter of exports; 
and later (b) that of imports. Under (a), the points taken up 
will be: 

(1) A description of the present movement of cotton, and 

the bills of lading arising therefrom 

(2) The present financing of this movement by the banks 

(3) The evils of the present system 

(4) The remedies offered by a N'ational Reserve Association 

and acceptances 

(5) The bills of lading question 

§S, The total value of unmanufactured cotton exported from |^^^ y^^^ 
the Southern States in 1910 was $450,447,343.00 <or 6,263,293 FlnwicM 
bales). Under present conditions, the main part of this move JJovemfrnt' 
ment of cotton is financed through New York, and the profits there- 
by gained are variously estimated at several millions of dollars. 
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The qneetioD hae been raised whether the Southern banks might not 
be able to do more of this bUBiness at home. Of conree, it is a 
question, also, of the use of capital daring the crop-moving season ; 
and the South itself does not possess the available capital to meet 
the need when it comes. 

In the technique of the cotton movement, it ma; be wdl to 
distinguish between (1) "domestic bills" and (2) "foreign billa," 
the former based on the operations within the country up to the 
arrival of the cotton at the port of shipment, the latter arising 
from the over-sea movement by ship. It Ib to be remembered that 
about one-half of the cotton produced is consumed at home. Hence 
domestic cotton bills between difFerent parts of the United States 
are many; and they are also related to questions of warehousing, 
bills of lading, and the demand for credit. But times requires that 
this study should be confined to the cotton intended for exporta- 
tion. 
First ^ cotton factor, or merchant, at some place like New Orleans, 

stepa In or Mobile, has cotton from various parts of the South sent bim 
Cotton' to "^ consignment, or under some agreement as to price, to be sold. 
Market Or, a buyer sets out to purchase cotton in any part of the produc- 

ing area. In such cases, the cotton comes in on a railroad bill of 
lading, running only to the domestic port, or place of shipment; 
and if this cotton is sold to an American mill, or to another ship- 
per, only domestic bills of exchange arise. In case the factor sells 
any of this staple for export, he delivers it from the warehouse to 
the purchaser, who loads it on the ship and then obtains an ocean 
bill of lading. It may also happen that the foreign buyer himself 
may purchase cotton in the interior, and, wishing to see the actual 
goods, or collecting small shipments together at the seaboard, he 
may have the cotton sent to him on domestic railroad bills of lad- 
ing; then, afterwards, when he loads it on a steamer, he obtains 
a separate ocean bill. Thus, two sets of hills of exchange and bills 
of lading arise, a "domestic" and a "foreign;" but each covers an 
entirely separate transaction. If this distinction is kept in mind, 
much confusion may be avoided in understanding the financing of 
the crop. 

The method of handling cotton for export varies, of course, 
according to the conditions prevailing at the moment. At times 
the foreign buyer may find it advantageous to buy the cotton from 
the supply which is always accumulating at the seaboard. But, 
as is well known, there are throughoat the producing area what 
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might be called island cotton centers, euch as UemphiB, Dallas and 
the like, where the commodi^ ia accumnlated troai the surrouod- 
ing conntry. CoDsequently, the purchaser for foreign acconot may 
buy cotton at these interior points and ehip it direcly abroad on 
what is known as a Through Bill of Lading. This bill of lading The 
is issued by the railroad, and designates that the cotton is to be gm of 
carried to the seaboard and thence by steamer to a specified for- Lading 
eign port At the seaboard, such cotton is transferred without being 
touched by the shipper; but, when the cotton is placed on ship- 
board, the Shipper obtains a document known as the Master's 
Beceipt. This document, however, does not control the shipment 
nor enter into the negotiation of drafts. The bill of exchange on 
Enrope is negotiated on the through bill of lading, which controls 
the delivery abroad in the same manner as a simple ocean bill of 
lading. In this case, one set of bills covers the entire transaction. 

|3. Such being the nsnal course of the cotton movement, it 
will be the next step to indicate the present method of financing 
these operations during the months from September to January. 

In regard to the local cotton business, it is to be mentioned 
that the transactions are always in cash ; hence a buyer, A, if of 
good standing, will arrange with his local bank to obtain funds if 
he wishes to purchase cotton. As is usual in this country, A will 
give his demand note, and secure it by warehouse, or compress, 
receipts, or by railroad hills of lading, covering a certain number 
of bales of cotton. Conservative banks will not advance on this piowef 
form of security more than their capital stock and surplus; but Currancy 
this amount of credit is not adequate, and it makes the movement cotton la 
of cotton difficult. Moreover, if done, it is expensive. Payments Moving 
for cotton are demanded in cash. ConBequently, when A buys 
iJOOO bales of cotton and gets the loan for, say $60,000, the bank 
knows without any doubt that within three or four days it will be 
called on for $60,000 in currency, which murt come out of its re- 
serves, or must be shipped to the bank from the central reserve 
cities. When the cotton movement is over by January, this cur- 
rency comes in, and must he returned again, chiefly to New York. 
It is estimated that approximately $200,000,000 of currency is 
thus sent into the South, and again shipped back, during these four 
months, at a cost to country banks of possibly $40,000. 

Id the thirteen cotton-growing states, including Kentucky and 
excluding Misaonri, there are 1,461 national banks with a combined 
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capital stock of $169,937,430. When this capitalization is condcl- 
ered in connection with the value of the cotton crop it becomes im- 
mediately obvious why the South has to call on the North and on 
Europe for aid when the crop is to be moved. And, since the whole 
crop-moving period makes patent the InenfBciency of American cap- 
ital for all the demands — grain- as well as cotton-moving — put upon 
it, the inevitable resort is to Europe. And the ninety-day bill of 
exchange is the usual form by which this borrowing is carried out. 

In regard to financing exports of cotton and foreign buying, 
the operations are as follows: A cotton buyer, A, in the Soath- 
Exnftrt'"' ^™ States, having borrowed as above described from his local bank, 
&hipinant« will now make a contract with a spinner abroad, or with a foreign 
cotton buyer (one who sells cotton to mills abroad), to sell him, 
say, 1,000 bales of cotton of a particular grade and staple, for 
shipment at a stipulated time and at a certain price. This price 
ifi usually what is known as "C. I. F. & 6%," i. e., cost, insurance 
and freight, and 6% tare deducted. Having assembled the requi- 
site number of bales, A takes out an ocean bill of lading for them, 
drawn to his own order, and stipulating that the steamship line 
shall notify the person abroad to whom be baa sold them. He 
then makes up his invoice for the net amount which the foreign 
buyer should pay him and draws a draft (or bill of exchange), 
payable ninety days after sight to the order of himself, and en- 
dorsed in blank, which is called a documentary bill, because A at- 
taches to it the ship's bill of lading, or the through inland bill of 
lading (as previously described, covering both railroad and steam- 
ship transportation), and a policy of insurance covering the ship- 
ment. This draft, or bill, is drawn either upon the cotton firm to 
whom he has sold the cotton, or upon a mill which purchased the 
cotton, or upon some bank whose name has been given by the pur- 
chaser as one that will accept the bill by arrangement with him 
(the foreign purchaser). The Southern cotton buyer. A, then pre- 
sents these documents to a bank, which offers him (for a commis- 
sion) the equivalent in dollars for whatever foreign money the bill 
may call for. By the proceeds of this sale of cotton to Europe, A 
has funds with which to take up his loan from a local bank, if he 
wishes. 

Of course, foreign cotton bills may not be sold to a local bank 
in the South, A may sell through a broker in New York to some 
bank. Then the local bank, from which A first borrowed on his 
demand note, may draw a domestic bill of exchange, with the or- 
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igiiuU docnments (varehotise receipt) attached, on the Kew York 
bank. Thus, in another way, the local bank will gain the stun neces- 
eai; to liquidate A's obligation to it. Of conree, the broker in New 
York gets a commisBion for selling the bill of exchange; and the 
New York bank makes a profit on the bill of exchange. 

Next, the bank forwards this bill, or draft, to its correBpond- 
ent abroad, who presents it to the person upon whom it is drawn, Acwpfr 
and has it accepted — this acceptance being made by writing across eilla of 
the face of the Wll the word "accepted," with ttie name of the Exchange 
ilrm, mill, or bank, and the date. 

The bill of lading and the insurance policy are thereupon 
delivered to the accepting institution, and the acceptance is held 
for the account of the American bank which forwarded it; and it 
may be carried until its maturity, or it may be discounted in the 
foreign discount market and the proceeds placed to the credit of 
the bank in tbis country. Finally, the American bank can sell 
a demand bill against the proceeds of the discounted ninety-day 
bill, and thus obtain the funds to meet the bill on matorit^, or. 
in the meantime, to continue similar operations. 

§4. Having described the existing methods of shipping and 
financing the cotton crop, the defects of the present qretem may 
be here briefly mentioned. 

1. There is a lack of actual currency daring the crop- 
moving period, and a plethora at other times. This lack Actual 
arises from the inelasticity of our currency: greenbacks and Money la 
silver are issued in fixed amounts; and the bond-secured 
national-bank notes increase (they do not decrease) accord- 
ing to the prices of bonds, irrespective of the demands of the 

South or of any other community. To the extent that trans- 
actions are increasingly settled by checks rather than by actual 
cash, the conditions are changing for the better ; for, as more 
banks are established in the interior of the Southern States, 
^ere is a greater use of checks ; but at present, and, as this 
condition may not soon be changed, the movement of the 
crop calls for many millions in circulating notes, , 

2. Even when it is possible for Northern banks to increase 
their note-issue, the annual requirement for currency to be 
sent in from outside during the movement of the crop brings 
with it certain expenses and difficulties. Since there is but 
one agency, and that at Washington, there is great delay and 
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ezpeoee attached to the forwarding of national-bank notes. 
Moreover, the banks find it impoBsible at any time to change 
large noteB for email ones, and vice versa, and, in conse- 
quence their caatomerB are eeriooBly inconvenienced. In 
addition, there is a high charge — seventy-five cents per thou- 
sand — for telegraphic transfers of currency from the New 
York Subtreaaury to New Orleans. 

3. The necessity of shipping actual cash into the South 
in the autumn months, and the expenses involved in this 
operation, are, in themselves, only signs of causes lying deeper 
down. In the main, these are two in kind : 

(a) One is the retention of really primitive condi- 
tions of exchange. Cash is required where credit-off- 
sets might be more generally used. Because of the rigid- 
ity of our bank-issues, the inelasticity of our note system 
is painfully apparent. This is especially true in regions 
where checks are not generally used. No part of the 
country snflfers more from the inelasticity of our note- 
issues than the South. 

(b) But the inelasticity of the notes is really traceable 
to a more fundamental cause. That cause is the patent 
insufficiency of Southern capital to meet the exceptional 
demands of moving a crop valued at from $700,000,000 
to $900,000,000. It is absolutely necessary to obtain 
credit from centers where the capital of the world can 
be drawn upon; that is. Southern banks are obliged to 
call upon their large city correspondents for credit. In 
ordinary times, such credit is freely obtained ; but, in any 
serious emergency — such as a real stress or panic — credit 
is actually unobtainable. If credit were easily obtain- 
able, then the transfer by check, as a medium of ex- 
change, would be possible, even if notes were scarce. 
Hence, apart from the inelasticity of notes (which en- 
tails difficulties and expense), the fundamental difficulty 
is the inelasticity of credit. Even though cotton in 
bales is as good a basis of credit as anything in the world, 
the banks of the South are restricted in their operations 
by an existing system, which, the moment a strain is put 
upon it, cuts them off from accommodation when it is 
most needed. As soon as a Southern bank's loans rise 
to a point where its immediate liabilities (in its deposit 
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accoont) are oo longer is the legal ratio to its lawful r&- 
aerves, it must cease to lend for the moving of cotton. 
And, if large city banks are also restricted in the same 
way, they cannot lend to their country correspondents. 
And it is unfortunately true that when the country banks 
are "loaned up," the city banks are likely to be in the 
eame condition and for the same reason. The absence of ' 



South in the cotton-moving period harder than any other SMtlon 
part of the United States. That is, in any part of the 
country where capital is as yet insuffieient for its needs, 
the lade is not so much a lack of currency as it is a lack 
of credit; if the credit can be had, then a medium of 
exchange can be got, either in the form of checks or 
(with some delay and expense) in the form of notes. 
The remedy, therefore, must be suited to the need. 

S6. The plan of a National Reserve Association, in the form 
of a cooperative agency for all the banks — which is not a central 
hank — would enable any bank having cotton paper, accompanied by 
warehouse receipts or bills of lading, to obtain a rediscount at any 
branch of the Association. The proceeds of this loan might be 
had either in a credit on the books of the Association, or in the 
note-issues of the Association; and in either form (under proper Cotton 
restrictions) the borrowing bank would he able to use them in its bIJ^uij 
reserves. The point of this operation would he that good cotton Flnanos 
bills would carry with them the power to finance themselves, with- '*••'* 
out resort to the aid of banks in the Central reserve cities. That 
is, cotton could be immediately transmuted into current funds 
during the period between its purchase and its sale. Such an in- 
stitution could not be used for the promotion of syndicates, nor 
for carrying stocks and bonds, nor for providing funds to be used 
in speculation; becaose the only paper (in normal times) accepted 
for rediscount would be short-time commercial paper (such as 
ninety-day cotton billa). Such a plan, moreover, would be open to 
all banks, state or national, and the rates of discount to subscribing 
banhs would be uniform throughout the Union. 

This National Reserve Aasociation would do no discounting 
with the general public, and hence would not compete for depoeita 
with existing national and state banks and trust companies. Con- 
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etitut«d Lq the common interest of all the banks, it would make the 
credit of the whole Asaociation available to the banks in that part of 
the country where the special need might arise. 

It is not tdways realized that the amount of business a bank 
can do is related, not to the volume of ita capital and surplus, but 
to the quality of the paper it discounts. There is no possibility of 
undue expansion by a bank if its discounts are confined to credits 
based on cotton, in warehouse or in transit. Loans on such goode, 
by early sale for cash, carry within themselves the meaiu of quick 
liquidation. Such paper is far and away safer than long-time bonds, 
which do not fall due for a considerable period, and do not possess 
any advantage over other property in being convertible into cash 
Such a cooperative agency as a National Beserve Association, there- 
fore, is, by its very nature and operation, adapted to meet the pe- 
culiar dii&culties which confront the South during the movement 
of the cotton crop. 

1. It has been seen that cotton dealings are uniformly 
settled in cash ; that the enormous burden of moving cotton 
causes the shipment of hundreds of millions of dollars of cur- 
rency to and from the South in the autumn ; and that the in- 
elasticity of our note-isaues makes currency scarce and high. 
Any demand for cash draws down the reserves, of banks. 
When the surplus reserves are gone, the legal reserves cannot 
be paid ont. In consequence, the banks cannot lend, even, 
when good cotton bills are presented. This intolerable, hu- 
miliating, and rigid inelasticity of our currency would be 
entirely removed by a National Reserve Association. If a 
bank in Atlanta, Mobile, or New Orleans, during the crop- 
moving period, found its reserves down to the legal ratio, it 
could take cotton bills to the Branch (not to New York 
banks) and obtain notes of the Reserve Association which it 
could hold or put into circulation. That is, notes would come 
into existence just in proportion to the need for them as the 
cotton was moved. Instead of a big crop-movement creating a 
money stringency, it would bring a corresponding supply of 
notes. Instead of a production of vast new wealth from the 
soil causing a stoppage of credit, it would, as it ought to, 8ft- 
large it, and bring prosperity with it. Then, since the notes of 
the Association would be redeemable on demand in gold or 
lawful money, their return for redemption should be forced 
by some provision which would make them costly to the banki 
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to hold in reserves. ConBequeniJy, there would be the necw- 
BB17 contraction, after the demand for them had paaeed, which 
is as eseential to elasticity aa a ready expansioii in time of need. 

By Buch a cooperative association the South would be 
enabled to coin its own cotton into notes through its 
own local associations; and there would be no reason 
for the expeneive shipment of cash to and from New York. ^" RM»on 
Moreover, by making the South dependent only on itself, it Qottlns 
would be freed from its present dependence for credit on CathFrom 
New York, or on other central reserve cities. More than that, 
under the present dependence, :it is often not able to get the 
funds, even if it has the cotton paper to he rediscounted ; but, 
under a National Eeserve Association, it would be safely pro- 
vided with currency, if it so desired, just in proportion to the 
amount of cotton bought and sold. 

S. Not only would the cooperative organization of banks 
in a National Reserve Association provide elasticity of notes, 
but, more than that, it would provide an elasticit? of credit. 
The one essential fact forced home on the South in the 
autumn ia the inability to get credit. The value of the cot- 
ton crop is too great for her banking system to handle. But 
credit must be had. The bill of exchange for ocean ship- 
ments is the instrument used to get funds. How can the 
South get these funds, instead of feeling annually this ag- 
gravated constriction? 

Under a National Reserve Association, aid would be given 
in a striking and effective way. Even if notes were not re- 
quired, a bank, when threatened by a shortage of cash, would 
need only to present cotton bills having a short maturity to 
the nearest branch for rediscount. A credit would thus be 
created on which the bank could draw; or, the Association 
would even ahip to it notes free of charge. All the items of 
present expense, as above enumerated, would disappear. The 
main point of this result should not be regarded as the con- 
venience, or gain, to the local bank; the real substance of the 
new order would be the ability of the hank to accommodate 
its customers. Here is the crux of the whole matter: The 
persons to be benefited most are the borrowers, i. e., the cot- , 
ton factors, the cotton growers, and the whole public depend- 
ent upon the industry — the farmer, the laborer, and the store- 
keeper. If they are enabled to realize on their crop, their 
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purchasing power becomes evident at once. 

Now wby conld a National Beserve ABSoeiation work this 
miracle with the insufficient capital of the South? Simply 
because, as a coSperative agency, it would be enabled to call 
to its aid the mobilized reserreB of the whole country to sup- 
port an intense temporaiy demand; and because, by dis- 
counting bills for the banks, it could draw upon the capital 
of the North and of Europe. This, capital would be available 
to the South whenever necessary, without begging for it, with- 
out asking for it, but as a natural outcome of the operation of 
the system. Why the South has not demanded some such In- 
stitution long before is passing strange. Certainly there is no 
reason why it should remain content with dependence on New 
York, especially when, in times of emergency, that center re- 
sponds to requests for aid only with the greatest difficulty. 

It will be of interest to give here the opinion of a French 
banker, expressed to a friend in Atlanta, who is here quoted : 

"He Is manager of the second laTgeat bank In France, and 
the fourth largest bank tn the world. He said that he was la the 
South for the purpose of studying Its banking methods, and, If 
possible, to obtain accounts for hie bank; that, to his great sur- 
prise, he found that the banks In the South commenced to ad- 
vance money to make the cotton crop as early as January, by 
supplying the farmers with funds to purchase mules and fer- 
tilizer, and that such security as we took from farmers would 
not be considered good In hie country; that we advanced a large 
amount of funds for labor In planting the cotton crop, which 
ml^iht never materialize, or be Injured to a great extent, there- 
by making our collateral subject to weather conditions; that 
later on we advanced further large sums for the purpose of 
picking the cotton and preparing It for the market, and thlB he 
did not consider good security. After the cotton Is picked and 
ready for market, the Southern banks advanced more fnnda. 
taking aa security Inadequate warehouse receipts. In fact, our 
entire system of banking was based upon the problematical se- 
curity ot a growing crop, which ie not always certain. He stated, 
further, that, to his great surprise, he found that when the cot- 
ton Is shipped and the security put In the form of a sixty- or 
ninety-day bill on bankers In Europe (which Is In every respect 
equivalent to a demand on the Bank ot England or the Bank of 
France), that we Southern bankers will not advance a dollar on 
the security, and the only explanation he could get was that we 
did not know how to do It; and this Ib a simple truth. We take 
all the riBh of growing the crop, and the poor warehouse system, 
and when we get a document on which there Is absolutely no 
risk, we refuse to handle It, and let this gilt-edged security go 
to New York, where It Is handled at a good profit." 

Farther, by the instrumentality of a National Beserre 
Association, the financing of the cotton crop could be accom- 
plished at home ; the cotton bills could be drawn, and sold by 
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Santhern banks ; and all tiie profit on handling the export of 
cotton could go to them, rather than to New York. 

3. It is to be remembered, also, that the National Be- 
eerve Aeaociation should be empowered to deal in foreign 
bills of exchange, provided tliey arise from commercial trans- 
actions (as opposed to dealings in investment securities), and 
beer at least two responsible names. In such a case, with aft 
agency in London, the gain from the transactions would ac- 
crue almost entirely to home institutions. A bank in ths 
South having bought a cotton bill on a firm in England could 
forward it to the London Branch, which would present the 
bill to the acceptor. The accepted bills then in the hands of 
the Branch could be discounted in the open market in London, 
or in New York or Chicago. Thus the profit would be gained 
by the National Beserve Association, rather than by a for- 
eign bank. Yet in this case, as elsewhere, the bill of ex* 
change would enable foreign credit to be used in and for the 
South. 

4. In the proposals for banking reform, it is also intended 
to allow all banks, under proper restrictions, to create accept- „ 

ances. That is, instead of borrowing in the form of a de- InatrumanU 
mand note, the borrower. A, would make an arrangement with <»' Credit 
his bank to buy a bill drawn on A by B {the planter), or ac- 
cept one drawn by A on his bank. Thereby, when accepted, 
the bank would assume the risk of repayment, and give the 
paper uniform security wherever the bank was known. The 
quality of the paper would no longer vary with the standing 
of the individual borrowers, but would be as good as the bank 
that accepted it. Consequently, such acceptances could be 
sold to investors in any discount market, at home or abroad, 
where the bank was known. 

For instance, a cotton merchant at Greenwood, Uissisaippi, 
might arrange with hie home bank, or with a bank in New 
Orleans, or in some other city, to grant him credit for $60,- 
000. He would draw a bill of exchange, or draft, on the 
given bank at sixty or ninety days, to which would be at- 
tached the warehouse receipts. When this bill had been ac- 
cepted, the paper could then be sold in any open market ; and 
the bank could obtain at any time funds for such bills. So 
long as the credits were based on actual warehouse receipts, 
there could be no over-expansion. Over-expansion could 
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arise only if acceptances were granted without the actual 
security. 

Obviously, the introduction of acceptances, which would also 
be handled by the Branch of the National Reserve Associa- 
tion, would enable a bank to provide for a customer a credit 
instead of currency (or notes of the National Beserve Aaso- 
eiatioD, if so desired). Hence, a Southern bank could with 
safety extend loans based on actual cotton receipts to 
two and a half or three times the amount of its capital and 
surplus. Consequently, the lending power of the Southern 
banks in the crop-moving period would be donbled or trebled, 
not only to their own profit, but to tiie advantage of their 
cuBtomers, and tlie whole people. 

6. Since these acceptances could be sold in the open dis- 
count market for prime bills, they would command a low rate 
of discount; and, if negotiating in Europe, the South would 
obtain its capital for crop-moving purposes at the low Euro- 
pean rate, rather than at the higher New York rate (as at 
present). If the Southern banks could thus borrow at low 
rates on acceptances, they could grant lower rates than now 
to the merchants and farmers who form their constituency. 
For a small bank could borrow at the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation at exactly the same rate as the large central reserve 
city bank. That brings out the democratic character of the 
proposed National Reserve Association. 

The importance to the South of this uniform rate of dis- 
count by the National Reserve Association cannot easily be 
exaggerated. As things go now, the idle funds of local hanks 
go to New York banks, are there loaned on call, and used 
for stock speculation. If acceptances were made poe- 
sible, under proper restriction, and idle funds were directed 
to buying tbem in the open discount' market at, say, 4 or 4^ 
per cent, instead of the 2 per cent obtained on New York 
deposits, the hanks, as well as the borrower, would gain; the 
former getting a higher rat«, and the latter a lower rate, than 
now. More than that, the Sow of funds into call loans, as at 
present, makes the rate which the mercantile borrower pays 
depend upon the rates current on the stock exchange. But. 
with a National Reserve Association rediscounting only com- 
mercial paper, and with acceptances to be had in the open 
market, the mercantile borrower would be protected against 
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aberrations due to the excitements of stock exchange apecula- 
ttoQ. Not infrequently, in timee of emergency — ^when a bor- 
rower is most in need — the rates in New York have advanced 
as high as 100 or 150 per cent. Likewise, the Tariation in the 
rat«8 throughout the United States is wide, even in normal 

New York, 2^^ per cent 

Chicago, 31^-4 per cent 

Atlanta, 5-6 per cent 

Macon, 6-7 per cent 

Greensboro, 8-10 per cent 

Smaller towns, lS-15 per cent 
Under a system by vikich mobUization of reserves was made small 
potaibU, the rates to batiks in the smaller towns, on the same B""*" 
kind of seciirtfy, would be as low as to the large bank in New ^^y^ 
York or Chicago, AdvanUgea 

6. Tie effect of the National Reserve Association would 
be far reaching in many ways. At present, the central reserre 
city banks value the accounts of their correspondents accord- 
ing to the amount of their deposit accounts with them. The 
rules of the New York banks as to balances and discounts 
r^ulate the amount of credits to the Southern banks. And 
at some times in the year their funds in New York are avail- 
able to them only at a discount. 

But if bills and acceptances were made in the South and cutiOff 
forwarded direct to London by the Southern banks, the South Brok«r«' 
would have credits in London for sale. This practice would ,ion« 
eliminate the conunission of the New York broker, and the 
Southern banks would retain for themselves the profit of the 
New York banker. Having cable advices as to rates of dis- 
connt with their European correspondents, the Southern 
banks could make a price for exchange to the local cotton ex- 
porter. Having accounts in London, Paris, Berlin, or Bremen, 
the Southern bank could buy bills on Europe, forward them 
to its European correspondent, where the rate charged would 
be the European (not the American) rate ; on this account it 
could draw its clear demand bills, or cable transfers. That 
is, it could sell its European credits wherever in the world 
(New York, Chicago, Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Montreal, 
or Havana) credits on Europe were desired. For example, if 
Brazil were buying manufactured goods from London, and ex- 
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porting coffee to New York ; and if the South were exporting 
cotton to London ; then the Sontheni bank could sell a Ijod- 
don credit (in sterling) to Bio; and the Hio bank could cable 
New York to place the sum (in dollars) to the credit of t&e 
Southern bank. This whole arbitiage transaction conld be 
completed in twelve hours. 

As compared with a New York account, the London ac- 
count is more satisfactory to the Sonthem bank. It is not 
so much a question with the London banker what the amount 
of the balance with him is ; he is not rediscounting, as is the 
New York banker; he permits the Sonthem bank to draw 
on him, and be simply accepts the bills, charging for the 
period it is carried a rate of preferably l^^ t^ 3 per cent — a 
rate much lower than that of New York. The London banker 
values the account according to the amount of acceptances he 
gets ; the greater the number and amount of hills, the greater 
his commissions. The credit is forthcoming in exact propor- 
tion to the need; while in New York it is dependent largely 
on the amount of balances held, or on the rigid system of re- 



g6. Finally, we come out upon the bill-of-lading question, 
which has recently occupied so much attention aince fraudulent bills 
were disclosed and efforts were made hy foreign bankers to force a 
guaranty of the genuineness of the bills of lading before discounts 
were granted. 

The risk attendant upon such transactions to the American 
banker is primarily whether or not the cotton was actually sold 
by the buyer in this country to the buyer abroad; and secondly, 
whether or not the firm upon which the draft is drawn really 
authorized its acceptance. It is therefore incumbent upon the 
American banker to be thoroughly acquainted with the person 
from whom he buys, and to be satisfied of his integrity and 
that he would not offer for sale a bill of exchange drawn against 
cotton which had not been actually sold, nor draw upon a firm 
or bank which had not agreed to accept it. The American banker 
operates upon the theoiy that his responsibility as to the validity 
of all the documents ceases when the bill has been accepted; and 
the only responsibility he runs thereunder is hy reason of his en- 
dorsement on the bill, in the event of the failure of the accepting 
bank or firm. 
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The riflk to the foreign cotton merchant lies in whether or 
not the American cotton buyer from vhom he has purchased the 
cotton is honest and reBpoQBible. He may be defranded in variouj Ways of 
_._. . Defpauding 

*"j" - Foreign 

(1) The foreigner may have purchased the cotton at a Merchanta 
stipnlated price and the American buyer may never deliver it 

to him, if the market advances sharply and the transaction 
would show a serious loss; 

(2) The American may deliver him cotton of a lover 
grade than that which he purchased, and draw for the value 
of the higher grade ; 

(3) He may ship him cotton of leas weight tlian that 
for which he draws; 

(4) He may make out a fraudulent bill of lading by 
signing the name of an interior agent, and draw against the 

cotton without ever having shipped it. 

It is therefore incumbent upon the foreigner to be thoroughly 
informed as to the firm or person from whom he buys, i. e., in the 
same manner in which it is necessary for anyone extending credit to 
be conversant with the affairs of the person with whom he is deal- 
ing. 

The risk to the foreign banter who has agreed to accept such 
documents lies in whether or nbt the foreign spinuer or cotton 
merchant for whom he has agreed to accept is financially respon- 
sible and able to pay the draft, even though the cotton may never 
have been shipped. He is, therefore, required to exercise his judg- 
ment in the same manner as when extending credit upon any 
other piece of negotiable paper. In the main, the risk arising 
from the possibility of fraudulent bills of lading is no greater than 
the riaks which the banks assume every day in the chance of pay- 
ing forged checks. 

If the European methods, by which the buyer of cotton ar- Paarof 
ranges with bis bank to accept bills drawn at thirty, sixty or g]'.'!''^'!'*''* 
ninety days against shipments of cotton, were generally introduced Lading 
into the South, much of the fear as to fraudulent bills of lading 
would disappear. The local Southern bank would be over-careful 
to see that the bills of lading were genuine, if it accepted the bill 
and assumed the risk; and its facilities for insuring genuineness 
are apparent. The main source of difBculty has arisen from 
the fact that the cotton bills now usually pass through New York 
banks, which obviously do not have the means of verifying the )Qn|e 
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bills of lading, as do the banks in the cotton district. The attempt 
of the English bankers to force the Tesponsibility home upon the 
New York bankers hae its origin in the same general cause. Were 
cotton bills generally accepted by Soatbern banks, the risk would 
be placed where there is the least chance of deceit, i. e., on the 
acceptng banks. If desired, the American banlwr coold insist 
upon holding the bill of lading nntO the cotton arrived at desti- 
nation, and requiring that it shoold be placed in the warehouse, 
insnred for his benefit, and paid for only when withdrawn from 
the warehooee by the mill. Such a procedure is nsaal in handling 
imports, such ae coffee. Such a method could be succeaafully car- 
ried out by Southern banks, and they could transact a very much 
larger business than now, were there established a National Be- 
serve Association at which an accepting bank could rediscount its 
own acceptances; or if there existed a general discount market 
for acceptances. 

g?. Lastly, we may briefly discuss (b) the relation of the 
financing of imports to the NatitHial Reserve Association. 

A in New Orleans purchases coffee ($10,000) from B in Bio 
^^naiie ng Janeiro. A wishes a time loan on this coffee in order to be able 
Import* in due course to pay for it out of the proceeds of its sale. A ap- 

plies to Bank X in New Orleans for a credit in London, which 
he can transfer to B's order; because, as Brazil bnya its goods in 
Europe rather than in the United States, it wishes to use its pro- 
ceeds from exporU of coffee to the United States in payment of 
its debts to Europe. Bank X grants this loan to A by instructing 
its correspondent bank, Y, in London to accept drafts (or bills 
of exchange), usually running ninety days ahead, drawn by B in 
Bio Janeiro on London to the amount of $10,000. Bank X guar- 
antees to Y the payment at maturity of this draft. The charge 
for this credit to A is made in the form of a commission of ^ 
of 1% ($50), of which 14 of 1% ($25) goes to the London 
bank, Y. 

The London bank, Y, receives the draft from B in Bio ac- 
companied by tiie Bills of Lading and the Insurance Certificates 
of the coffee sent to A in New Orleans. Bank Y accepts the draft, 
but sends the bills of lading, etc., to its correspondent, X, in New 
Orleans. Then A must pay Bank X for the coffee: either (1) in 
cash, less the discount at the London rate to date of maturity; or 
(S) A may leave the documents with Bank X until the coffee ar- 
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rives; or (3) A may take the coffee out no a Trust Receipt, place 
the coffee in a warehoaee, aod give Bank X the warehoase receipts 
as aecaiity; or (4) A umj be given the coffee on Tmet Receipt, 
and allowed to sell it, the bank arranging to be paid by A fifteen 
days before maturity of the bill in London. Thus A expects to 
get the means of payment for the loan by a credit based on the 
sale of the coffee. 

If acceptances by national banks were legalized nnder the 
National Reserve Association act, a national bank, X, could itself 
accept these drafts from Rio directly, without asking London J!""*^ 
to do it This paper would have on it the name of the Brazilian tiona with 
exporting house, and of Bank X which accepted it, and it would ^^i^'B" 
be guaranteed, also, by the importer. A, in New Orleans. If 
Bank X accepted the Rio draft. Bank X could provide A with 8 
bill of exchange on London which A could transmit to Rio in pay- 
ment of the cofFee. Then from the proceeds of the sale of the 
coffee A could pay off his obligation to Bank X. As is well known, 
such s use of credit instruments would prevent the needless ship- 
ment of actual cash. By this method the profits of accepting bills 
would be transferred from London to New Orleans. Of course, 
any state bank or trust company, not being under the jurisdiction 
of the National Banking Act, could do this business to-day ; and it 
is coming to be nndeTBtood by some enterprising state bankers in the 
South. 

The outcome of the whole matter is that the National Re- 
serve Association would by evolution carry to a wider field of oper- 
ation the principles of the clearing house associations, and save 
the needless movement of actual cash, not merely between banks 
in the same city, but between different portions of the coontry. 
Thus the crop-moving period would no longer be a time of a great 
shifting of money reserves, and a time of stringency, but a season 
of prosperity and increased puichaeing power. 
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CHAPTEE XX 
THE DEPOSITOR 



ReUtlon of the Depositor to the Bank — 2. Guarantee ot Deposits— 
3. ShortcomlngB ot Eiamtnatlon — 1. Bank Fatlurea — 5. The 
Question of Rediscounts — 6. Begregatlon of Comm«rclBl and Other 



Both 

Dapoeltora 
and Note- 
holders 
Muat Be 
Considered 



Erroneoue 
View of the 
Depositor 



§1, The relation of the depositor to the bank is often spoken 
of as if it were the principal prohlem to be dealt with from the 
side of the public in relation to banking. In former chapters, we 
have Been that the same point of view is also taken with respect to 
the note-holder. Neither view, in this eiclusive form, is well found- 
ed. Both the note-holder and the depositor must be considered 
since both are holders of demand liabilities of the bank. Bat, while 
both are theoretically to be regarded as equal, the fact remains 
that in modern banking in commercial countries, the depositor 
has gradnally assumed a much more important place than the note- 
holder because of the fact that the deposits which the bank has 
obligated itself to paj are so much larger than the Dotes which it 
has issued and which it has undertaken to redeem. 

A completely erroneous view of the depositor and his status 
is often taken and until this is eliminated, nothing can be accom- 
plished in analyzing his relation to the bank from a correct stand- 
point. The ordinary discussion of the depositor assumes that he 
has left something with the bank for safekeeping. This the bank 
is assumed to have received, and to be protecting, using it in the 
meanwhile for its own purposes as it is permitted to do. What the 
depositor is thus supposed to have "left" is "money." The bank 
is conceived of as the guardian of the depositor's money and he is 
thought of as having placed money in the bank. This is practically 
the reverse of the case. 

It is tme that a few depositors bring actual money to the bank 
and leave it there, receiving in exchange a credit on the books of the 
bank, which is evidenced by a memorandnm or by figures in a so- 
called "bank book." But this is not the way in which the bulk of 
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the deposits are made, trsnall? the deposit ie made b]r aBking the 
bank for a loan. A borrower goes to the bank and oSera hia note, 
with or withoat aome additional protection. The bank agrees to 
grant him the desired accommodation and he gets a credit of, 
say, $1,000 on the books. Against this he is allowed to drav; and, 
if he wishes, be may call for cash to that amount. The depositor 
who has actoally left cash with the bank could not do more. 
Both are depositors npon an equal basis and are treated alike by the 
bank. In fact, neither of them usually wishes to draw any money 
except, perhaps, in relatively small sums for current use. If they 
did so desire) they would not have become depositors at the bank in 
the first instance. The man who actually left cash there would not 
have done so but would have kept the cash in his poesegaion. The 
man who got the loan would hare taken it in the form of notes in- 
stead of that of a book credit 

This gives us a new point of view as to the depositor. If he 
is not, in the majority of cases, one who has left money with the 
bank, but is one who has obtained a loan from the bank, what is DapMltor 
the relation of the bank to him, and what ouj^t to be the things ^j^JJ^^ * 
or conditions which he should be in position to exact from the 
bank? What ought the institution to be expected to do for him? 

These questions can be tentatively answered by considering 
what it is that the bank agrees to do when it either accepts his 
money on deposit or grants him a credit on ita books. The thing 
it undertakes to do is to liquidate, in current funds, all claims that 
may be presented to it up to the amount thus credited, redeeming 
them in cash over the counter if actually called upon to do so. Of 
course, as everybody knows, no bank could redeem its outstanding 
deposits in cash if all depositors were to call upon it at once to make 
good their claims in that way. It is assumed that they will not do 
so, but that only a normal amount of them will come in. If the 
bank keeps itself in such condition that it can meet the normal' 
claims of depositors that are regularly presented to it, and main* 
tains ita assets in such condition that with a reasonable and aver- 
age notice it can convert them into cash and thus ultimately liqni* 
date the whole of its depositors' claims upon it, it has done all that 
can properly be expected. Discussion of the relation of the de- 
positor to the bank must therefore be an analysis of the way in 
which the bank has to proceed in order to get these results, and the 
nature of the precautions that must be observed in order thM all 
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bankg ma; have an equally favorable chance of success in tbas pro- 
tecting themseWes and their creditors. 

gS. It 18 to be noted that in the foregoing analysis nothing 
has been said of "guarantee of bank deposits." In recent yeare 
there has been an outcry for legislation that wonld guarantee the 
depositor against loss through the failure of banks and would alao 
guarantee him an immediate payment in the case of suspension. 
This notion was based upon the idea that the deposits in banks were 
actual deposits of money and as sach that their "return" conld be 
"guaranteed," It was supposed that by establishing a "guaranty 
fund" contributed to by all banks in a certain percentage of their 
outstanding deposits, a resource would be created upon which all 
claims payable by failed or suspended banks could be made to draw. 

The trouble with this supposition was that (as we have seen) 
the deposits were credits in the proper sense of the term and the 
guarantee of bank deposits was therefore a guaranty of bank credits 
or, in other words, a guaranty on the part of banjcs that the loans 
tfaey had all made vonld be liquidated at once if desired. Inas- 
much as bank deposits are several times the amount of cash in exist- 
ence at any given moment, and inasmuch as values depend entire- 
ly upon the continued existence of business as a going opemtion, 
the guaran^ thus offered was impossible and imaginary. There 
was no assurance that the claims could be liquidated at any ^vea 
moment and conld not have been, since no one could know how 
many would be presented at any given time. Wherever the hank 
deposit guaranty system has been tried, it has been found ineffec- 
tive. 

The real nature of the guaranty which can and should be ^ven 
to the depositors of the bank is not found in the furnishing of an 
assurance that the deposit accounts will certainly be paid. That 
merely prevents depositors from discnminating between banks and 
selecting their institutions wisely and carefully. It is found in the 
establishment of regulations which will give all the assurance that 
is humanly possible that banks are being carried on efficiently and 
safely, that their funds are being invested in properly secured 
loans, and that they are maintaining a due degree of liquidity in 
their assets. 

Part of this kind of assarance can be had from thorough and 
careful inspection of banks and the rigid enforcement of restrictions 
upon bank business which will prevent the institations from en- 
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gaging in hazardonB or donbtfnl operstiona. If banks can be pre- 
vented from using their funds in directions which would not be 
approved b; stockholders and creditors, all has been done that the 
government is in position to do, and there is no ground for de- 
manding tiiat other banks stand behind the credits granted by the 
institution to depositors. If to this be added such arrangements 
as will ioBure the banks a means of liquidating their paper at those 
times when they desire to convert their assets into immediate funds, 
there is little more t^at can be done. 

It has be^i supposed that, tmder existing conditions in the 
national banking system, the government was performing the first 
of these duties, that of thoroughly inspecting and examining the 
banks, althoagh it was not performing the second. Even if it were 
true that the duty of inspection and examination were being fully 
performed by the government with respect to the national banks, 
the question of the state institutions would still remain. It is a 
notorious fact that, although there are some states whose bank 
examinations are as good as or better than those of the national 
government, there are numerous others in which the examinations 
are unsatisfactory. Since the state institutions outnamber the na- 
tional more than two to one, and since difficulty with banks in one 
system may communicate itself to the banks in the other, it would 
not be true that depositors were getting the proper protection to- 
day even if the national system of inspection and examination were 
sound or even if most of the systems of the states were also sonnd. 
Bat there is grave doubt as to whether even the national systrai of 
inspection is satisfactory. 

§3. Within recent years a very serious defect in the national 
banking system has been found in the difBculty of examining the 
different institutions. During the earlier years of the system when 
the banks were few in number the problem of examination was not 
veiy serious. It was then possible to send satisfactory and capable 

examiners with sufficient frequency to the different banks, and to , 

ascertain with substantial accuracy what they were doing. Many to 
conditions intervened to change this situation. The very grovrth Bj^min'. 
of the system has thrown serious obstacles in the way of examina- tlon 
tion. Obliged to follow reports from more than 7,300 national 
banks, the officers of the Currency Bureau in Washington find it 
far from easy to keep in mind the doings of each of the hanks. But 
the growth of large systems of state banking and the develotanent 
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of tmet companies organized under state laws hj the side of tlie na> 
tional banking Bysteiu has greatly complicated tbe problem. 

Man; of these state institutions are affiliated more or lesa 
closely with national banks, while many more depend on Hia na- 
tional banks to hold their reserves and supply tiiem with loans. 
The state institutions are subject to the OTersight and control of 
tbe state superintendents or supervisors of banking. Although 
genuine efforts have been made by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to improve tbe examining methods of the national banks 
and to bring about cooperation and unif ormit? between the na- 
tional and state systems, his efforts have been only partially suc- 
cessful. Until very receully, a bank which was driven out of the 
national system for loose or bad banking promptly took oat a 
Etate charter ; and vice versa. This meant that it was impossible 
to get rid of tbe undesirable banking institutions of the country 
since they conld always find a refuge, even though they had been 
obliged to give up their original charters on account of bad or 
doubtful practices, or tbe making of unwise loans. 

Under existing conditions, it is also very difiScnlt to keep track 
of ^e paper which is outstanding and to make sore that it shall 
not be distributed by borrowers, who want more accommodation 
than they are entitled to, throughout a large group of banks none 
of whose members knows what the others are doing. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency has done what he could to bring about a 
greater diffusion of knowledge of this kind among tbe national 
bank examiners, and through them among the bai±s 'themselves, 
but bis efforts are, of course, conlined to tbe system under his juris- 
diction. He cannot know of the conditions existing in the state 
systems, except by the courtesy or aid of state bank examiners, 
which they are not obliged to extend. It is, therefore, entirely pos- 
sible to float paper in the ways indicated, and thereby to secure ex- 
tensions of credit that ought not to be granted. Secretiveuess and 
hostility among many of the banks greatly promote this condition 
of affairs, and it could be remedied only by some measure that would 
unite the banks more truly than now into a system, in the proper 
sense of the word. Until that shall be done, it will anavoidably 
be true that, owing to lack of knowledge and inadequate facilitiea 
for testing paper, tbe banks will suffer to a certain extent, and 
the soundness of the situation will be correspondingly impaired. 

This condition is seen at its worst during a period of credit in- 
flation. In such a period, banks, perhaps throughout a giv^ seo- 
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tion of the countr;, become oreiHioiifldeiit and extend louu on cer- 
tain classes of security either directly or indirectly beyond the limit 
to which they ongfat to confine tbemselvee. Having thus exceeded 
the bounds of caution, there is notiiing to check them such bb would 
be supplied by a cooperative association to which paper would be 
curled for rediscount. Banks at a distance rediscount freely for 
the institutiona which have been doing business with them in the 
speculative region, while other banks rediecount in the same way 
for still other institutiona in this same area. That is, as thinga 
atand today, the capital of conservative districts ia used to facili- 
tate loans in speculative districts. 

In coDsequrace, credit is extended for certain purposes in a 
way that would not be followed if there were any geaeral method 
of checking up what has been done. With the existence of such a 
method, there would be furnished a means of accurately estimating oiffleultla* 
the total amottnt of the available funds of the country which were jn^T^HI^^ 
being employed in certain classes of undertakings. Both the banks Inflation 
which originally made the paper, and those to whom it might be 
presented for rediscount, would thus get a far clearer knowledge 
than is posaible at the present time. Present bank examinations 
cannot thoroughly reveal a condition of this sort because they af- 
ford no comparative test, or attempt such a test only in a remote 
and approximate manner. It ia entirely possible that the asBeta of 
a bank at any given time may be quite sound, considered by them- 
selves, yet be far from sound when considered comparatively with 
those of other institutions. Such a c<nnparison reveals the fact that 
there has been undue emphasis upon certain classes of loans so that 
the liquidity of the paper is seriouBlj impaired. This merely pre- 
sents one phase of the danger that exists in an incompletely organ- 
ized banking system, of diverting capital too largely into given 
channels and occasionally of making too largely extended loans 
upon given kinds of security. It is not a situation that can be cor- 
rected by any examlnatioD plan per se, however thorough. 

§4. It is a natural consequence of our incomplete and in- 
adequate system of examination that there should be a good many 
bank failures from time to time. The statement is frequently piUurM of 
made that such failures are not very numerous and that there ia Natlonar 
no particular reason for fearing failures under the national sys- 
tem onless there has been diahonesty on the part of officen. The 
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facte hardly bear out this assertion. According to the report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency for 1910, such failures have 
caused a loea of $150,000,000 and have been as follovs: 

Snmmkrr of Raporta of SAcelTera of InaolTant MatioBttl Bulks, IHS te 
October 31, 1910. 

Cioa«d r«- Active re> 

coiTerciilpa, eolverahlpB, Total G14 
4t9 E6 

Total aasctt taken obarse ol br j-- 

recelven t2H,40«,TTT t4e.S»,lM t341,>0G,*T]r 

DIaposltlon of asaets: 

ometa allowed and settled H,(«B,H4 MIT.SSI IT,114,8!t 

Ijosa on asaets, compounded or 

Bold under ord«r of court 10T,TTS.i94 4,448,1*0 112,tS1.4t4 

Nominal value of aewta returned 

to Blcckholde^s 14,046,068 14,04G,««g 

Nominal value of retnalnlnK aa- 

aeti I,f 14,801 14,784,104 18.448,906 

Collected from aaaeta 147,178,849 22,799,07! 189.976.721 

Total 1298,408,777 846,399, 194 f841,80E,9Tl 

Collacted from aaaeta bh above 147,178,849 82,799,1)72 1S9,97G,7Z1 

Collected from asaeaBments upon 
Bhareholdera 19,498,141 2,089,888 S1,G88,010 

Total cDllectlona tie«,«T4,7ga 884.888,940 tl91,H1.7Sl 

While it is true that the number of failures thus Ve^^orted 
does not appear to he very great when considered in the a^re- 
gate, it is much greater than the failures reported from other conn- 
tries. The total number of banks failing in Canada during the 
past twenty-two years was only sii, with a total unount of capital 
of lees than $2,000,000. Their liabilities were about $12,571,000, 
most of which were paid. This was the experience under a com- 
petitive banking eyatem, which numbered in 1909 some thir^-thi«e 
banks, with a joint capital of $143,466,000. The losses in other 
countries have been even smaller, depending upon tbt degree of 
oversight and closenesa of supervision accorded to the banks. No- 
where has a system of banke directly overseen and controlled by 
the governments of European countries proved iteelf liable to 
failure. 

It is thus evident that while the national banking ^tem has 
not been peculiarly subject to insolvency, considering the great 
number of small unite of which it ie composed, it has, 
nevertheless, been far from afFording complete protection to 
its creditors. The loeeea to stockholders have, of course, been 
severe in those institutions where a receivership continued for some 
time or where aesets were bad or doubtful to begin with. The 
fact often alluded to that no note-holder of any national bank 
has ever lost, owing to the fact that his notes are protected by 
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goTemment bonds, which the bank ie compelled to bay in a specified 
percentage npon organization, is not a very important point. 
Clearly tiie benefit or gain to the note-holder thus secured is offset 
by a corresponding decrease in the assets which might have been 
distributed among the other creditors. 

0D accomit of the necessity of going through the legislation 
and regulations of so many different commonwealths, it would re- 
quire a much more elaborate treatment to show how inspection 
and examination work in the several states and what are the de- 
fects of these local systems, but it may be stated with truth that 
the evils present in the national system exist throughout the state !*^ 
Bystems, and in a magnified form. The state systems have been Unaatlrtso- 
thoToughly unsatisfactory in the matter of failures, while in so ^""^ 
far as concerns examinations, moat states leave a great deal to 
be desired. All this urgently raises the question. What con be 
done to improve the situation regarding the safety and solvency 
of the banks of the country and thereby to put the depositor in 
the proper position with respect to the bank, the position to which 
his claims indisputably entitle him? 

Evidently the first step to be taken in this direction will be 
that of making all banks engaged in regular commercial opera- 
tions as nearly subject to one general kind of oversight or control 
as may be. This could hardly be done by any direct legislation Advantage 
under our constitutional system. But it can be reached by some ^ 
action that will unite the banks into a cooperative association for tlon of 
the purpose of supplying one another with funds through a re- ••«P»"^l«ion 
discount prowss whenever that may be found necessary. If a re- 
serve association, such as has been suggested in preceding chapters 
of this volume, were to be created, the effect would be to cause many 
banks to resort to it for accommodation as their needs might 
dictate. Probably every bank that owns stock in the association 
would at some time or other obtain loans from it, while those that 
did not do so would undoubtedly keep their spare funds with it 
on deposit. 

The result of establishing such an association, with its various 
branch offices, would be to create a general standard as to bank- 
ing operations and to enforce this standard in a way that is not 
now possible. Banks would seek, in the first place, to confine them- 
selves to such business as was recognized by the association as 
legitimate, and woald attempt to have on hand at all times a fair 
amount of paper of the kinds that coold he rediscounted withthflc 
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aseociatioD. The effect of this would be to exert the same kind 
of wholesome influence that la oow exerted by clearing-houseB in 
the large cities. Such influence, however, would be extended to 
the smaller towns and villages, and there would be a genera) 
toning up of the banking system throughout the country. Bank 
P^>er would be standardized and bank operations subjected to a 
uniform, mode of control. 

In these ways, depositors would be very greatly protected. 
They would run no such risk as they now run through the reaort 
by banks to irr^^lar methods of doing business, since it would 
be far easier to detect such methods under the proposed system. 
A genuine "guaranty" of bank deposits in the best sense of the 
term would thus be afforded, because the depositor would get 
the kind of protection he required, and the institution with which 
he dealt would be likely to fail only as the result of direct dis- 
honesty on the part of (^cera or directoTB. 

§5. While what has been said holds good of the banking 
system and of banking operations generally, there remains the 
question of the relation of the bank to tiie depositor in times of 
panic. It is this, and not the relation of the bank to the de- 
positor in ordinary times, that has received most attention, not- 
withstanding the latter is probably the more important problem of 
the two. 

What happens in periods of panic, as we have pievioosly 
set forth, is a sudden call on the part of depoaitorB for the 

for Caah in liquidation of the hank's obligation to them in spot cash. 

Tim* of ^ we have seen also, this is not a demand that is likely 
to be made by depositors everywhere, or even at very many 
places. If it were, no means of meeting the demand conld be 
devised. The demand occurs only at certain banks and in certain 
places, and the sole qaestion in each casea is whether these banks 
have good assets. If they have, depositors should not be obliged 
to go without their funds, but should be enabled to get cash if 
they wanted it 

This can be accomplished by means of a rediscoimt inatitu- 
tion which would enable such banks to convert their assets into 
immediate means of payment. Such an institution would 
be provided in the proposed Heserve Aasoctation; and, if it 
were, the change in the present situation would simply amount 
to an assurance to all d^iositors that whenever the banks i 
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which the; dealt had good assets, they need feel no doubt whatever 

about their own capacity to secure cash at any time they deaired 

it- The bank which held their accoucte would be able to go to ^^ by a 

the Reserve Association, ask for a credit there, presenting its com- institution 

mercial paper of specified kinds for rediscount, and then either 

to use this credit as a reserve (thereby releasing the actual funds 

held in its vaults), or take it in notes of the Reserve Association 

which could be paid out over the counter, thereby substituting 

the note liability of all of the banks of the country (as federated 

together in the Reserve Association), for the obligation of the 

local bank itself, which for some resson had incurred the distrust 

of the depositors. The operation would be exactly the same that 

is performed by our clearing-house associations when they issue 

clearing-house certificates, except that it would be managed 

smoothly and efficiently, without any of the shocks to business 

confidence which are inevitably given under present methods. 

It can safely be asserted that, with such a system in working 
order, fun^ would seldom be called for. They would never be 
asked for by depositors of bonks which were recognized as un- 
doubtedly keeping their funds in an available form through the AMoelatlan 
maintenance of a volume of paper that was eligible for rediscount Would 
at the National Reserve Association. Doubtless, many small de- caii^r 
positors would know nothing of the practices of the banks in this Funda 
regard. Large depositors would have this knowledge, however, 
and would act accordingly. If small depositors, owing to some 
false rumor or market flurry, should lose confidence in a given 
bank and begin to draw out cash, it would be easy to check them 
promptly by obtaining abundant rediscounts from the National 
Reserve Association, and allowing the fact, if necessary, to be 
known. The consequence would be that large withdrawals of cash 
by depositors at times of panic or doubt would not take place, 
and the whole system would be put upon a much more satisfactory 
end normal basis than it is at present. 

As we have seen, this would save an immense amoont 
of waste in the use of reserve money by avoiding the 
maintenance of great sums of cash in the vaults of banks. It 7^^,' 
would also avoid the current necessity of obtaining actual cash I 
and paying it out over the counter in those instances where a 
run occurred. An issue of notes by the Reserve Association would 
avoid this necessity, while the notes would be equally acceptable 
to the depositors as cash, since they could use them for practJcaUr r 
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every purpoee for which cash could be used. The convenienceB of 
the banlia end of the depoeitora, economy of the coiintry'B money 
supply, and avoidance of unnecessary strain on bank reserves would 
result from thiB method of meeting the calls of depositors and the 
latter would be correspondingly aided. 

While this condition of affairs is sometimes apokai of aa being 
of great advantage to the banks, inasmuch as they would be pro- 
tect-ed against disturbance to business, loss of reserves, etc., the 
protection and advantage to the depositor would be vastly greater 
than to the banks themselves. Depositors who call for cash in 
times of lose of confidence do so, not becanse they want the cash, 
but because they have come to fear that the institution which is 
holding their deposits is not capable of maintaining payment. 
They recognize the serious loes to which they will be subject, if, 
as a result of the bank's suspension, they are prevented from 
drawing their funda as they need them. This loss is not merely 
the ultimate sacrifice of the value represented by the depositor. 
On the contrary, an analysis of bank failures shows that, in the 
long run, a very large percentage of bank obligations is fully 
liquidated, when the banks have had the time they need to ccmrert 
their assets into cash and call in the proceeds of stockholders' lia- 
bili^, etc. Meantime, however, the immediate need of the de- 
positor has not been met. His funds being tied up, be has been 
unable to meet claims upon him, or to take advantage of business 
opportunities, or perhaps to liquidate pressing indebtedness, failure 
to meet which means lose of business credit and possibly, in ex- 
treme cases, bankruptcy. The ^um of his funds at some period 
far in the future is not a sufficient recompense to him. 

Guaranty of bank deposits, even if it succeeded ultimately in 
making good to every bank depositor the total amount that waa 
due him from banks, would not suffice to meet the real needs of 
the situation, since the most important requirement is not ultimate 
but immediate payment; and the latter, aa we have aeen, none of 
the familiar deposit guaranty systems can provide for. They would 
break down as soon as the inmiediate liability became large, and 
at best could merely succeed in subtracting some cash from the 
other banks, thereby weakening them to a corresponding extent 
without, as a rule, doing any good to the depositors. But by giving 
to every bank the power to convert its reliable assets into cash by 
rediscounting them aa may be desired, the requirements of the de- 
positor for immediate payment are fully protected up to the point 
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that the bank with which he deals is in poaeession of good banb- 
able asaetB which it can with asanTance present to the Beseire 
Association for rediscoant. 

Besides aiding the bank, tiie establishment of a discount maiv 
ket fnmiabeB an accurate measore of the depositor's respoiiBibilit;. 
Such responsibility is destroyed under a bank deposit guarantee 
system. As against that system, the proposed plan requires the 
depositor practically to keep his funds with those banks that con- 
fine themselTes to strictly conmiercial banking, if his own bnsiness 
is BQch that his prime need is constant ability to draw. If a de- 
positor found that his bank, in a time of stresa, was not able to £7^^^" 
meet his needs and conld not liquidate the deposit accounts it MakM 
had become liable for, he conld only conclude that the kinds of SI'miJI.^i',!, 
loans it had made were predominantly those which gave rise to Bmwmh 
paper which the Beseire Association could not recognize. It would ^"™ 
then be for him to choose whether he would continue to do btisi- 
neas wiUi an institatioD that accepted such business aa thus ra> 
ferred to. He might conclude that it was preferable to keep his 
account with a bank that loaned only on commercial paper of 
the highest type. Probably this would be his conclusion if that 
were the type of paper that waa produced by his own operations. Of 
courae, if the loans he himself had obtained were baaed upon 
security, which, althoa^ perhaps perfectly unimpeachable, was of 
a kind not recognized by the Beserre Association aa furnishing 
a proper basis for loans, he might prefer to continue transacting 
bnsiness with an institution which engaged in operatjons not of 
the strictly commercial banking class. 

In this way a fairly sharp segregation of banks doing a com- 
mercial business, and of banks engaging in other operations, wonld 
be brought about. There is a strong tendency toward such segr^- 
tion today, aa we have seen elsewhere, but this tendency would ProfflotM 
be very greatly strengthened and increased by the sharp distino- jT'cwn*'"" 
tion that wonld be drawn (under a discount system which was mwvlai 
ready to grant accommodation to banks presenting short-time live *••"* 
commercial paper) between banks which could and those which 
could not ofFer security of this kind. 

§6. It should not be understood that such segregation would 
imply an inabili^ on the part of banks doing a non-conunercial 
business to get accommodation in case they were bard pressed. 
The saringB bank which waa being drawn upon by its depoBit<w^QQ[,j 
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th« trust company which found its deposits leaking away, and 

other institutions in difOcuIties, owing to the urgent nature of 

the demands made upon them, would always be able to request 

other banks to grant them aBBistauce with as good a prospect of 

Would Not being listened to as their securitieB warranted, and their depositors 

NonKlem' would benefit accordingly. The extension of such accommodation 

?*"'«' would, of course, depend upon the condition of the other banka 

Aid In NMd of whom the request was made, and the arrangements that had 

been made with them beforehand, but their capacity to aid would 

be greatly strengthened by the creation of a discount market. 

It is a fact that in European countries today there are many 
such banks which succeed in getting abundant accommodation 
from other institutions when they need it They very seldom 
suspend or fail as compared with banks in the United States. 

But the distinct recognition of two classes of banks, one deal- 
ing predominantly in lire commercial paper and confidently look- 
ing to a cooperative association comprising the banking power of 
the country for aid when needed, the other making loans of a 
less stereotyped character and getting assistance only in proportion 
as that might be granted by other banks of the cominunily, places 
the depositors in a very much stronger position. They are able 
to select the banks with which they are to do business, with far 
Sogrogatlon greater discrimination and intelligence. A savings depositor, for 
D»o«ltora example, who does not need his funds currently, but who nbei«ly 
wishes to be certain of their ultimate return, is safe in leaving 
bis funds with a savings bank, although he knows that this bank 
may, if bard pressed for funds, require a notice of sixty days 
before he draws any cash. On the other hand, the holder of a trust 
fund may prefer to deposit this fund with a perfectly solvent trust 
company which will pa; him a rate of interest, even though it 
would not be possible for him to draw the cash at any moment in 
case of stringency. This may be due to the fact that he would 
rather get the int«rest than be able to draw his money certainly 
on demand. At the present time, these functions are far too 
greatly confused, many banks having both savings and trust de- 
posits as well as their regular conmiercial deposits growing ont 
of loan and discount operations. The distinct segregation of the 
banks by classes aids materially, not only in rendering possible 
an effective system for keeping commercial discounts liquid, but 
in enabling depositors to make definite choice of an institution 
whose business practices are suited to their special or peculiar needs, 
and Uien to exact from it the proper methods of operation. 
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THE RESERVE ASSOCIATION AS FISCAL AGENT 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

L Banka aa QoTenun«nt Depoaltorles snd SBtabllBhment of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury System — 2. Workings ol the System — 3. Ex- 
change Pnnctlona of the TreaBnry — I- Foreign Eixperlence — 5. Plan 
at National Resarre Association— 6. Contrast With Present Sys- 
tem— 7. The Question of Safety of the OoTernment Funds— 8. Pub- 
lic Function of National Reserve Aasoclation. 



§1. An mtegral part of the proposed plan of banking reform 
is found in the transfer of gofemment fonde from the Tieasury 
of the United States to the banka of the country. The depofiiting 
of public funds ia banks was the policy of the United States gov- 
ernment from the adoption of the Constitution down to 1846 when oepotf'.'""" 
the present independent Treasar; system was created. Shortly toHes 
after the adoption of the Constitution, Alexander Hamilton, *"* 
then Secretary of the Treaeury, recommended the establishment 
of a large institution to be known as the Bank of the United 
States. This was finally chartered in 1791 with a twenly-year 
franchise. From 1811 to 1817 public funds were deposited in 
private banks. Then the second Bank of the United Statea was 
chartered and it continued in operation until 1837, when it went out 
of existence, and public funds were again deposited in the state 
banks. This plan continued to be followed until 1846, as already 
noted. 

While tiie first and second United States Banks were, in the 
main, ably conducted, and were at all times sound financial institu- 
tions, handling the funds of the government with economy and 
despatch, there was much complaint of their operations on the 
ground that they were influenced by political considerations. On 
the other hand, the placing of public funds in state banks was not 
satisfactory, because these institutions were small and often in- 
efBcient. Frequently tiiey suspended payment or failed, and oa a 
result the government was either kept from the use of its funds 
for a long time or unable to get them back at alL C DOijIc 
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The consequence was the adoption of a plan whereby paTinents 
and disbursements were to be made in actnal money, and whereb; 
the gOTemment was to keep its funds in its own vaults. To this 
end so-called sab-treasuries were established at convenient points 
in which the receiving officers of the Government were directed to 
deposit the fmids coming into their hands and for which disbursing 
officers were supplied with funds through properly drawn warrants. 
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§3. A rigid adherence to the notion of having all payments 
and disbursements made in money has not been possible, and to- 
day various modifications of it are in effect. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is that which permits the Government to deposit Treasury 
funds with national bankB on condition that these banks shall turn 
over to the Government approved bonds to an amonnt equal to the 
sum of deposits left with them. In this way it has sometimea oc- 
curred in recent years that all of the available funds of the Gov- 
ernment except a small working balance were parcelled ont among 
banks. There have been times when the amount thus distributed 
was as much as $260,000,000 and the number of depositary banks 
nearly 1,400. 

Moreover, it has not been found possible to keep the Qoveni- 
ment entirely separate from the machinery ctf modem banking. 
Today the independent Treasury System consists of the Treasury 
itself, and nine independent or sub-treasuries located at as many 
different places. These sub-treasuries are members of the local clear- 
inghouses in the places where they are situated and clear their 
claims with the banks through this means. When it has debts to 
pay, the Treasury pays them by means of a Government warrant 
(the equivalent of a check; which it resembles in form), upon a con- 
venient Bub-treaeury. Such warrants are deposited with the banks 
by the persons who receive them and thus the hanks come into pos- 
session of claims against the sub-treasury. On the other hand, the 
Government at times finds it desirable to draw on the depositary 
banks, and thus the banks and the snb-treasuries have occasion 
to interchange their claims by the usual clearing process. 

But in spite of these modifications in the system, its essential 
features remain. It is substantially a plan for drawing the funds 
of the community by taxation ont of the pockets of the people, 
keeping them locked up for an indefinite period in goveniment 
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▼ftnlta, and finally paying them out in whole or in part to other 
peTBons. This set of operations has a serious and important effect 
upon the boeinese of the commnni^. 

§3. On account of its poesession of large quantities ot cash 
funds and its refasal to let these fnnds go back into circulation, 
the Treasury Department has been forced to accept still other bank- 
ing fimctionB. It nov Bnpplies exchange at cnrrent rates by al- 
lowing Bnb-trefisnrieB in the rarious places to pay out cash upon 
telegraphic order when an eqaal amount of funds pins exchange has 
been depoBit«d elsewhere. Thus payments at New York may be 
ofl^t by disbursements at San Francisco, if New York banks de- 
sire to supply currency to others in the latter ciiy. 

The function of providing exchange in this way is not properly 
a govemmental duty but should be exercised in conjunction with 
the function of discounting and of buying commercial psper. When 
divorced from the latter function, it tends to disturb the exchange 
market, although it may serve a nseful purpose at the time it is per- Dem««!tc 
formed by obviating the necessity for shipments of currency back pjet , 
and forth. The same end would be gained, and gained much bet- Oovtmment 
ter, if the funds upon which the Treasury bases its operations were 
in actual commercial use the country over. Yet how con this end 
be attained, and the exchange function be entirely relegated to the 
banks, so long as the government is the holder of so large a per- 
centage of the country's circulating medium ? It is not possible to 
turn this work over to the banks while the funds of the country 
are partly in the Treasury; nor would it be practicable to entrust 
them with the work of supplying exchange in this way without 
giving the profits to a relatively small number of them. 

The problem raised by the independent Treasury syHtem is 
therefore not only that of meeting the demand for a better dis- 
position of the actual funds of the country, but is tliat of affording 
some means whereby the public may get the benefit of the banking 
mechanism, operating upon these funds in connection with its com- IndapvndanI 
mercial transactions. This merely amounts to the statement that wlwitfr^wa 
the essention evil in the independent Treasury system today is its Fundi from 
withdrawal of current funds from banking uses and its consequent 
infringement of the functions which are, and can be, successfully 
performed only by the banks. This may be re-stated by saying that 
the United States Treasury is not s bank and cannot successfully 
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perfonn tlie Bernces which banks render, yet that it takes to itself 
the funds of the conuDiinit; withont gifing any return in the form 
of aid to exchange and bosineea. 

§4. The facta which have thus been briefly stated are so well 
UnlwH^'" ™'Je''"t<»^ throughout the world that the independent Treasary 
system is today almost if not wholly nuiqne. No important coon- 
try today boards money or corrency or declines to accept the 
properly authenticated checks and notes of solvent banks in liquida- 
tion of claims due to it. Nor is there any which fails to employ the 
solvent banks of the country and theit credit mechanism in making 
ita payments to individuals, corporations, and other countries. 

In most Enropeao countries today, there is a close ofiBcIal rela- 
tionship between the financial deparhnent of the government and 
some great banking institution. Familiar examples of this kind 
are seen in the case of the Banks of England and France, and of 
the Beichsbank of Germany. These great banks hold the funds 
belonging to the public and in return are closely supervised, in- 
spected and controlled by the governments with which they are 
affiUated. 

The fact that government tonds constitute everywhere so 
large a sum and coald be used for the purpose of earning an enor- 
mous profit were they freely entmsted to the banks in which they 
are deposited, has led to the adoption of methods for assuring to tiie 
public powers their due share of the profits which may be obtained 
of'praflttl"" "* ^^'^ "*y' ^"""ns ideas have existed with reference to the 
from Um best method for reserving to the government its proper share of 
Funds'"" the proceeds of the banking business under such conditions. In the 
first and second United States Banks, the government of the United 
States, which bad chartered the institutions, was a large stock- 
holder, and received the dividends upon its stock as did otiier own- 
ers of shares. In Germany at the present time the government 
obtains its share of the proceeds partly by means of taxation and 
partly by a division of profits. In France a similar system though 
with different details is adopted. The general opinion in the ad- 
vanced commercial countries of the world is that, while it is abso- 
lutely essential that some institution shall act as a connecting link 
between the government and the financial system of the country, 
it is necessary that the profits derived incidentally in this way shall 
go in large measure to the government. Probably the best mnnion 
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at preeent Bupports a plan whereby all income above a mere com- 
mercial rate of interest on the capital inTeeted is taken b; the gov- 
emment in retnm for its grant of a franchise to the inBtitntion 
which holds its cash^os well as for the advantage given by the use of 
the immenae depoeits of current fnnda made by the govenunent 
itself. 

§5. This is the arrangement which is aimed at In the 
National Beserve Association proposal. It recognizes the essen- 
tial necessity of leaving the funds of the country in the hands of exomb 
the community and of reserving to the government the profit which '"'"''S^ 
would come from their use by a private agency. It contemplates Qovem- 
placing in the hands of the Beserve Association, as that institution mant 
has been described, all of the current funds of the Treasury. It is 
intended that the government shall regularly place its receipts on 
deposit with the Association except in those cases where it may 
be deeiied to put funds into national banks in cities where no 
blanch of the Beserve Association exists. Disbursements, however, 
would be made entirely throngh the National Beserve Association. 
It would be the duty of that association to make payments vrithout 
charge at those points where the government had obligations to 
meet. The notes of the Beserve Association would be received at 
par in pa3rment of all dues to the United States and would be pay- 
able by the United States to all of its creditors except those who 
held obligations specifically payable in gold. 

In return for this relationship to the government and the pos- 
sible profit which might be made out of it, the Beserve Association 
would turn over to the government all earnings at the start in ex- 
cess of 4 per cent. Of these earnings a division would be made, 
one-half going to surplus of the Beserve Association until that 
surplus amounted to 20 per cent of the paid-in capital, and one- 
fourth to stockholders, while one-fourth would go to the government. 
When the stockholders' dividends reached 5 per cent and when 
the surplus of the Beserve Association had reached SO per cent 
of its capital, the whole balance would be given to the government. 
This would mean that, however large the earnings made by the 
use of the government's funds might be, they would revert to the 
government after the stockholders bad received a moderate interest 
of fi per cent on their investment. At the present time the aver- 
age earning upon all capital invested in national banks is,v«ry , 
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nearly 10 per cent. Besides getting whatsver profits were tho« 
earned from the nae of its funds, the goveniment would malce a 
large Eaving in running expenses. It would do longer have to man- 
age exchanges, see to the tronsfor of funds hither and thither, and 
pay the chaises arising out of these duties. The Beseire Aaaocia- 
tioQ would do this work and would do it without charge. 

In our earlier diecussion we saw that the fundamental ques- 
tion to be considered in connection with national banking waa the 
effect of any change that might be introduced upon the reserve 
system of the national banks. This was because the reeerres ate the 
fundamental element in the banking system and upon them de- 
pend the solvency, economy and efficiency of the whole. It ia im- 
portant, therefore, to consider first of all what would be the diange 
in our reserve system arising from the designation of the proposed 
National Reserve Association as the fiscal agent of the government. 

The ^ect of the change can be briefly stated. It would abolish 
all of the artificial disturbancea which arise from the present 
Treasury system, and would leave business conditions and relation- 
ships practically the same as they would be, from the banking 
standpoint, if the government never exacted any taxation. When 
taxes were payable, when customs duties were collectible, they 
would be paid to the government either in notes of the National 
Beserve Association or in cheda upon it, or, of coniee, if the payer 
wished, in actual money. 

Suppose the case of an importer at New York who had & large 
consignment of goods which he wished released from the custom 
house. If his customs payment was $SO,000 and if he did not wish 
(as he would not) to make payment in actual money, he would go 
to his own bank and would obtain from it a draft on the National 
Beserve AssociBtion, or, if he desired, notes of the National 
Beserve Association. He might pay for this draft or the notes in 
a check drawn upon a previously established credit in the bank 
itself, just as today, if he wished to buy a draft on Chicago or 
San Francisco, he would get it from his bank and pay that bank 
with a check on itself. If his account with the bank was not large 
enough, he would have to obtain from it a discount, the bank plac- 
ing to his credit such a sum as he desired and thus enabling him to 
buy from it a draft on the National Beserve Association. Of course 
the efFect of issuing such drafts would be to reduce the bank's bal- 
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uice with the Reeerre Aseociation. This would be bnilt up again 
either by the depositing of claimB on the Beserre AseociatioQ traos- 
ferred to it b; other banks or by redieconnting, perhape, the very 
paper left with the bank by the importer. In any caae — and this ia 
the important point — there wonid be no displacement of cnrrent 
f onds. Ko money would bare had to be drawn from bank vaulta in 
making the payment. 

§6. This transaction should be studied in comparison with 
the management of a similar ttansaction under the present sys- 
tem. Suppose that this importer today wishes to pay $SO,000 
in duties. Knowing that the payment is to be made, he has usually 
spoken to bis bank in advance and the bank has sent to the sub- 
treasury gold or legal tender money to the amount of $20,000. 
Then when the importer appears, he is allowed to pay the gov- 
ernment in a check on his own bonk, because that bank has the 
actual cash in the vaults of the govemmeut. Or the importer may 
draw actual money from his bank and physically cany it to the 
sub-treasury, depositing it there at the time when he liquidates his 
customs duties. 

What is the efiect of either of these transactions? In the first 
place, the withdrawal of the money from the reserve of the bank 
means that so long as the funds are taken out, that particular bank 
finds its reserve weakened to a corresponding extent. If these J^"!?'*' 
funds went promptly into some other bank, little harm perhaps Reaarvu 
would be done, although even in that case, the effect of the transac- 
tion would be to withdraw the funds temporarily from the bonks 
while the transfer was being made. It would be better even in 
such a case to have the payment made in the form of a check or 
draft which would stand a chance of being offset against other 
checks or drafts, so that only a email balance in money would 
have to pass in order to settle the transaction in the last analyBis. 
But the sum withdrawn does not go into Qie vaults of other banks 
at Uie time. It goes into the Treasury, and most therefore be con- 
sidered lost to the banks of the country so long as it is tied up 
there. 

Will not the Treasury let the cash out almost immediately and yr^„u^„ 
will not the withdrawal therefore be only temporary? This de- Hoards 
pends npon the state of government reveunes. Evidently, in order 
to have sodt an adjustment as would thus be produced, it is neces- 
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tuTj that (1) disbiiTsemeiits shall be made by the Treasary about 
as fast aa incomes accrae, and (2) th^ shall be made at abont the 
same places as those at which incomeB are receired. Neither of 
these conditions exists. 

At present there is a very great difference between the late at 
which fnnda come in and that at which the; go out. Often for a 
series of years there is a regular Treasury enrploa of incomes over 
expenditures. Funds come in much faster than they are spent. 
Even in years when the total oatgo is abont the same as the total 
income, that is not true thronghont the year. Funds will be re- 
ceived largely at certain seasons and will lie idle for some months, 
when they wilt rapidly go oat again. 

Moreover, the points where cash is disbnrsed are quite differ* 
ent from those where it is received. The government now gets its 
income chiefly at a few large ports through which goods paaa into 
the country, and at a few points In the interior where whisl^ and 
tobacco taxes are paid. The corporation tax and a few other kinds 
of payment are more widely diffused, but they are minor items. 
The payments of tho government are made largely at Washing* 
ion, at those points where bodies of troops and ships of war are 
stationed, at the post offices and other government offices through- 
out the country, and at points where supplies have been pur- 
chased. In making payments, as we have already seen, the Treas- 
ury may either pay cash or issue warrants on the sub-treasuries. 
Whichever it does, the effect of its disbursements is to draw cash 
from the points of collection to the points of disbursement. If the 
payment were made in a claim upon such an institution as the Na- 
tional Reserve Association, this would not be the case, but the claim 
would go through the ordinary mechanism of banking, would be 
offset against other claims, and wonld in the long run give rise only 
to such a movement of cash as might be necessary to settle bal- 
ances between different places. 

The present consequences of the Treasury system of hoarding 
are very serious. It is an unfortunate fact that the payments to 
the government under the present system of taxation are likely to 
be heaviest at those seasons when funds are most needed in reserve. 
We have seen in earlier chapters that the crop-moving season in the 
autumn is a period of special demand for accommodation. But 
that is also a time when payments for customs are likely to be heav- 
iest. Throughout the late summer and early fall merchants are 
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receiTing goods from abroad, releasing them from the custom 
booBe and paying duties. To do this they are withdrawing fonda 
from banks and transferring them to the Treasury. Just at this 
some juncture, the banks axe feeling the demand for large accom> 
modations in the interior. 

Of coarse the effect of thus diminishing reserves is to make 
it more expensive for producers to get accommodation, while the 
banks are embarrassed by the necessity of having to let go of the 
funds they need to sustain their credit. If it should happen that 
the surplus reserve of the country is very low at any time, the 
effect is to curtail the banks' power of lending very materially. 
There is no reason why government payments shoiUd be excep- 
tionally large contemporaneously with tBese large receipts. In 
fact, they .are not, for the greatest disbursements are made on 
the first of January and of July, when interest is paid, during 
the early months of the fiscal year, July and August, when new 
appropriations go into effect, and at other times of exceptional de- 
mand, due to payments for labor or supplies as determined by 
conditions of construction on public works and the like. The sitoa- 
tion is therefore exceptionally embarrassing and difficult. 

The Treasury has, as briefly noted heretofore, attempted to 
apply a crude means of relieving this situation. Whenever funds 
have tended to accumulate too rapidly, by virtue of its power 
under congressional enactment, it has redeposited with the banks, of Reile 
In so doing, it has, however, had to select the banks with which C™""' 
it would place its funds. Wisdom would have dictated the placing 
of the funds as near to the points from which they were drawn 
as possible. That would have been difficult at the best, but 
political exigencies have rendered it impossible. 

GtmgresB has made it mandatory upon the Treasury in mak- 
ing deposits to distribute them as nearly as possible in propor- 
tion to population throughout the states and territories. Un- 
fortunately, the amount of business and credit performed and 
needed by different communities is not proportionate to popula- 
tion, and therefore the distribution has, in most cases, been pro- 
ductive of much incidental harm. It was much better to get the 
money out of the Treasury than to have it accumulate there, but 
it has never been distributed in such a way as to facilitate the 
needs of the country. Very often a large government deposit in 
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a toTti has resalted in the nnwiee extension of credit to oiter- 
prises which could not otherwise have obtained it. In other cases, 
when there was no local use for the funds, they have been shipped 
direct to New York, and hare there been reloaned on call to 
speculators. It has been felt that, since the goTemment might de- 
mand the deposits at an earl; date and since there was no profit- 
able use for them at home, the bank might aa well make the 
most out of them bj lending them as a basis for speciilation. 
Consequently, such deposits have not infrequently become a 
stimulus to speculation in aecnritiea. 

The payment of taxes ought not to be an unnecessary dis- 
turbing influence to conunerce. It should, in its essential nature, 
be nothing more than the transfer of a portion of private wealth 
to the public authorities. It should therefore cause no more dis- 
turbance than a eimilar transfer from one private individual to an- 
other. The transaction should be effected in the same way in 
which such transactions are effected in the commercial world. 
Whatever the ultimate economic result of taxation may be, there 
would then be no incidental effects. The operation of paying 
taxes would be merely that of establishing a suitable balance with 
the bank and then transferring the title to that balance to the 
government in the same way that the individual would pay any 
other claim upon him. At present this is not tlie case with federal 
taxation which, as we hare seen, exerts a seriously annoying in- 
fluence upon the mechanism of credit practically throughout the 
country. 

With a proper banking system in close harmony with the 
public treasury, no such danger would exist, but the transfer would 
take place mechanically and the government would simply come 
into possession of a certain share of the wealth of the country 
aa the result of its laws. So far as the banking mechanism is 
concerned, it would not matter whether this exaction were made 
at one time of the year or at another. Since no movement of 
money or currency would be necessary, no change would take place 
in the volume of reserve funds held by the institutions of the 
country, and no local readjustments in the supply of funds avail- 
able at one point as contrasted with those available at another 
would be requisite. 

While the effect of the substitution of the banks for the 
Treasury as a fiscal agent, through the medium of the Reserve 
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Association, would thus be desirable from the atandpoint of taxa- 
tion and of its effect upon the producing and exchanging mechan- 
ism of the country, the change would be equally aa desirable from 
another standpoint. At present the Treasury Department exerts 
a disturbing influence upon the reserve supply of the country, JJ-'SiII''*" 
not only through its receipts and disbursements of the proceeds ^^''' 
of taxation, but through its handling of the public debt The 
floating of bonds at the present time is effected by advertising 
for bids, which are subsequently opened in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the bonds being then awarded to the highest bidder. Such 
bidders are usually banks and other financial institutionB. With 
their bids they submit, as a mle, a certified check covering the 
percentage of their offering which is required by the department. 
Then, <m getting an award, they pay in a certain percentage of 
the amount of bonds assigned them. Later they complete their 
payment by a specified date. 

The Treasury may either take the proceeds of its sales in 
cash or it may leave the funds on deposit with the banks, in which 
case it merely accepts a claim on the banks in liquidation of the 
loan. There have been occasions within the past ten years when 
the Secretary of the Treasury let it be known that he would leave 
the funds on deposit for a time with the same banks whidi received 
the awards of bonds, so that these banks would make payment 
to the Treasury merely by crediting the government with a cer- 
tain sum on its books. This, however, is a rare case. Ordinarily, 
cash must be taken out of the vanlta and turned over to the de- 
partment, or else, even where funds are left on deposit, ibey 
most be shifted from the banks which get the bonds to the banks 
which are to receive the deposits. In either case there is a tend- 
ency to tie np the cash of the country and to place it in institu- 
tions remote from the points at which it originated. The harm 
is similar to that which was fonnd to exist in the preeent method 
of paying taxes. 

It would be far better if the government obtained its payment 
for bonds in the form of a transfer to it of a credit on the books of JJ*"* '* 
a National Beserve Association representing the banks of the conn- Managad 
try acting as a unit. Then, if bank A, an institution of, say, by Raiarva 
$25,000 capital, at some point in the interior should bid for and 
secure a block of, say, $5,000 in govemmeot bonds, it could pay 
for these bonds by giving the government a check on the NfK)olc 
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tional Reserve Aeeociation. This association would hsve granted 
to the bank the right to draw on it either in return tot a deposit 
of cash, or a deposit of its own notes, or as &.e proceeds of a dia- 
coont of commercial paper offered to it by the bank in qnestion. 
Uaoally the interior bank would have built up its credit with the 
Beserve AssociatioQ by offering such paper for rediscount. Thia 
would mean that there had been no disturbance of tlie reserve 
money of the country or of its distribution, but merely that the 
government had obtained a title to a certain amount of the fluid 
wealth of the country in exchange for its own long-time obli- 
gation. If it then paid out this wealth by giving to its creditors 
claims on the National Beserve Association, the whole tranaaction 
would have been settled by means of a mere transfer of title. 

Suppose, for eiample, that the proceeds of the bonds were 
to be used in the irrigation of arid lands and that the govern- 
ment had a payment of $5,000 to make in the same general region, 
perhaps in the same county where the bank which got the b<HidB 
was located. In tliat case, the wealth would be expended in the 
same place where it originated. Not a dollar would have moved 
out of the community necessarily. The bank would have paid 
the government in a claim on the Beserve Association and the 
government would have paid the contractor in the same way. Very 
probably the contractor would have deposited the claim be re- 
ceived from the government in the bank which had bid for the 
bonds. Thus, in the last analysis, the bank would have obtained 
the bonds and turned over the payment for tiiem to persona in 
the same community. If it had bou^t the bonds as agent of 
certain investors in the community, the investors would pay it 
by drawing checks in its favor on their bank accounts. The 
wealth of the country would have been invested to the extent of 
$5,000 in the irrigation system, and the local investors would have 
received bonds backed by the government to an equal amount. 

The task imposed on the government at the present time of 

furnishing exchange would be entirely eliminated by the use, as 

OovemrMnt a fiscal agency, of a banking institotion of the kind described. 

n'^Loii r '^^'^ institution, having dose connections with banks in all parts 

Furnish of the country, would serve as a means for equalizing the euj^ly of 

Exchanga fundg throughout the whole country, and would find the snccenfol 

performance of this dufy one of the chief tests of its efSciency and 

eatisfactorinesB. , ~ , 
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Probablf very much less demand for tbe morement of fimdi 
from one part of the coootc; to uiother would be felt with each 
tn institution at work than without it. It would tend to act u 
a great clearing-house for claims offered by one part of the conntrj 
Bgainat another, and vice verea. When there waa a demand for 
funds in one region, it would be met by the Reserve Association, 
which would create credits available there. These credits would 
later be canceled by others resulting from the sale of goods, and 
business would be financed without the movement of money. This 
alone would be a great saring to the communis. It would also 
be a great saving to the government, which is not now able to take 
advantage, save in a minor degree, of the banldng mediauiam of 
the country, in facilitating its payments. 

The Treasury would not only cease to furnish exchange for 
commercial applicants, but it would also cease to need exchange 
oQ its own account. Not only disturbance to business, but actual 
expense would thus be economized. It is impossible to say how 
large a saving in the routine operations of the Treasury could be 
made by the transfer of its funds to a fiscal agent in the way 
described, until details had been more fully worked out, but it is 
certain that the saving would be very substantial and that much 
work now done in the Department would be rendered entirely 
unnecessary. 

§7. An objectloD which is frequently heard with reference 
to the adoption of this fiscal agency idea is that under it the aj^-^u 
government "would not be able to get its funds when it wanted Aswciaiion 
them." Thia appears to mean either that the banks would be on- ^"(j*}]^^ 
able to pay on demand and would have to ask for time before meet- Banks 
ing the request of the government, or else that there would be gourrtry 
danger of failure. The latter question may be considered first. 

Certainly it would be an unfortunate situation if the proposed 
Reserve Association were to fail or suspend payment and thereby 
prevent the government from getting the use of its resources. In 
this connection, the real question is the strength of the Reserve 
Association. Constituted as it would be, as already explained, it 
would be practically equivalent to an agency representing the 
united banks of the country. It would therefore have the ssme 
strength that is possessed by the combined banks of the country. 
The government cannot expect to be stronger in its resources than 
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the commercial communitr. If all the batiks of the cottntr; wen 
to fail, it would not be remarkable if the goTemment should fail 
also. In fact, it could not collect taxation and might as well 
suspend efforts at making payment. This is merely a redactio ad 
aiswdum, inasmuch as it shows the impossibilitj of the assump- 
tion that the reserve associatioii organized as already suggested 
would differ in ita strength from that of the combined banks, and 
inasmuch as it emphasizes the fact that a financial streogth greater 
than that of the combined banks is neither attainable nor perhaps 
desirable. There is no case on record where a large European 
institutioD acting as the fiscal agency of the goremment under 
which it is organized has failed. Such a failure would imply 
careless, if not criminal, oversight on the part of the officials en- 
trusted with the supervision of banking, and would besides be 
evidence of the complete instability and decay of the general bufli> 
nesB conditions and institutions of the country. 

The question of a suHpension or temporary inabilify to pay 
on the part of such a reserve association is a matter which in- 
volves somewhat difi^erent considerations. It mi^t be sufBcient 
to say on this point that under no conceivable system, reserve 
Thfl QuM- association or other, could conditions be worse than they have 
Sutpttnalen ^'^^^ onder the national banking system. It can be stated with 
abeolute certainty that at all times when the government has had 
large and widely diffused deposits in national banks it has had 
the very greatest difBculty in getting them back, even in times of 
prosperity and public confidence. During the past ten years it 
has been customary when the Treasury wanted to draw in some 
of its deposits to issue what was termed "a call" for deposits. 
This was habitually given out from 16 to 30 days in advance of 
the time when the deposits were wanted, and amounted to a notice 
to the banks that they would have to pay at a certain date. Tory 
often banks sent representatives to the Treasury to beg for more 
time. It was a difBcult matter to get them to liquidate under any 
conditions. 

In times of panic and stringency, the Treasury, instead of 
calling for deposits, has habitually placed more funds with the 
banks, if it could command them. Thus, during the panic of 
1907, Secretary Cortelyou went so far in the pursuit of this policy 
as to deposit with the banks practically everything that the 
Treasury owned in the way of cash, outside of its trust fimd& so 
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that probably there wa» hardly a week's supply of actnal cash in 
the Treasury at the time vheo it was in greatest straits. Other 
instances of the aame kind conld be cited. 

The whole trouble cornea from the fact that when the,TreaBarr 
calls for deposit, it asks for actual money. To give this the banks 
mxtet cat down their reserve by a corresponding amount, and that 
QBoally implies a curtailment of commercial credit. If the funds 
of the govermnent were regularly on deposit with a reserve asso- 
ciation and if the government never "called" for its deposits ex- dim to 
cept in so far as it needed cash for immediate disbursement, just T^^"^ 
as would be done by any large business house, there would be no CmIi 
occasion for difficulty, but the institution would always be able to 
meet its obligations bo long aa it was in a solvent condition. It 
wonld never have to contemplate the problem of turning a portion 
of its reserve over to the Treasury Department. The government 
would bnild np its account with the fieserve Association by de- 
positing there the proceeds of taxation and of bond sales as they 
came in, and it would transfer these claims to its creditors. The 
capacify of the Reserve Association to meet the demands wonld 
be merely a question of its solvency, a question already sufficiently 
discussed. 

Of course, the whole fallacy in the views of those who speak 
of the danger of turning over government funds to a private in- 
Btitntion lies in the attempt to draw a distinction between the gov- 
ernment and the communis which it represents. The government 
cannot be stronger than its subjects. If the latter are represented 
by an institution which acts as the joint agency of the banks of 
the country and in that way practically stands for the whole of aovomment 
the business community, the government cannot hope to pat itself No stronger 
in a more powerfnl or solvent condition than the institution which p^qbi^ 
thus has at its disposal the fiuid resources of the nation. Its sole 
anxiety must be that of seeing that the institution in queetion 
is properly conducted, and that it does not fall into the hands of 
selfish persons who may pervert its purpose for their own object 
That is a question which is met by the provisions governing or- 
ganization and management. These have already been discussed, 
and it has been shown how such an institution can properly be 
managed in the public interest If the government has done its 
share in directing the policy of the institution by appointing able 
directors to present its views on the controlling boaid, and if it r , 
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b&B properly performed its function of inspection and OTeraif^t 
tiiere is no more to be said. The safety of the inBtitation is 
eqiiivaleDt to that of the nation as a whole, and the goTemment 
could not do better than to troBt the pnblie funds to the inBtita- 
tion which thus represented the public in its financial aspect 

§8. The proposed Beserve Association is to be, in fact, a 
pnblie institution in the highest sense of the word. It would be 
conducted in the interest of &e public, for the good of the public, 
and its profits above the moderate rate of 5 per cent on capital 
AnocUtlon invested would go to the public authorities. Under those condi- 
» Public tions the employment of the Beserve Association as the fiscal agent 
"• " *"• of the government would in no sense be the turning over of tiu- 
funds of the government to private individuals. It would be simplv 
the BubstitutioQ of an effective public institution poBsessing banking 
functions and working in close harmony with the banking institu- 
tions of the country for another public institution, the Treasury, 
possessing no equipment for thb service, having no necessary rela- 
tion to the banking mechanism of the country and in every way 
lacking the equipment that would render it a satisfactory means 
to the accomplishment of the fiscal pArpoaea of the government. 
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CHAPTER XXII 



INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

1. ReadJuBtmeat of the Banking Sratem to Meet Foreign Trade Con- 
dlUoDB— 2. Unllorm DiBCount Rate and the Fldw ot Specie — 3. 
United States Not Considered as a Center of Finance — 1. Pur- 
chase and Sale of Exchange — 5. Reaerre AsBoclatlon to Do Banking 
BoBlueas Abroad — S. International Flow ol Gold — 7. Foreign Six- 
change Banka. 

§1, An important element in the plan of banking reform, 
proposed by the National Monetary CommiBsion, is found in the 
provision it contains for a new adjustment of our banking system 
to foreign trade conditions. Such readjustment has long been con- 
sidered a necessary feature of any plan of reform in banking. Readjuat- 
The national banking system was established at a time when for- '"•"t to 
eign trade was small and when little or no heed had been given to p^i-n 
the peculiar credit requirements of export houses. Since that Trade 
time, the export buBinesB of the 0nited States has greatly expanded. 
Simultaneously, competition with foreign countries haa become 
much more severe. In this competition, we have found ourselves 
exceptionally handicapped, owing to the circumstance that foreign 
banking systems were so much better equipped to furnish the credit 
needed in financing these international operations. 

It haa been found that our peculiarly subdivided and inde- 
pendent system of banks (1) entirely lacks the power to control 
international gold movements by changes in the rate of discount; 
(2) is unable under the terms of the national act to establish 
branches in foreign countries capable of supplying American ex- 
porters with the funds they require in order to meet the peculiar 
credit conditions there obtaining; (3) could not with entire success 
develop the mechanism needed for dealing in international ex- 
change; and (4) lacks the unity of policy required to properly 
finance export movements of commodities. 
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These defects in the national system have at times been ex- 
emplified in a striking way. This has been true at critical periods 
of stringency and panic. Less conapicuoua, but perhaps more im- 
portant, has however been the fact that the national system has 
suffered continuously from these evils and weaknesses, and was 
unable to supply the necessities of the trade of the country in such 
a way as to support and encourage its business. The most notice- 
able feature of the situation has been seen when the gold reserves 
have been reduced below normal necessities, without any serious 
action on the part of the banks intended to check the outfiow or 
restore the depleted supply. 

It has occasionally happened that the gold resources of the 
country fell far below normal requirements, reserves were allowed 
to run down, and danger to solvency and liquidity was encountered. 

This was the case during the three years just after the Sher- 
man Silver Purchase Act of 1890, when it appeared that foreign 
countries were sending back to the United States the securities of 
American enterprises which failed to command confidence because 
of the threat then current in American politics that the country 
would pass to a silver standard. It would not have been possible 
on that occasion for the banks to prevent the withdrawal of cash 
funds in payment for the securities, since the real cause of the out- 
flow was entirely beyond their control, A suitably organized sys- 
tem of banking would, however, have managed the operation with 
far leas suffering and stress, would have been able to give earlier 
and more effective notice to the country of what was occurring 
and of its causes, and would have been able to rectify and restore 
the normal supply of gold, after proper legislative action had been 
taken. In this way the crisis of 1893 might hare been prevented, 
or greatly mitigated. 

During the panic of 1907, when reserves were being drawn 
down by depositors and by small banks which feared that they 
would become unable to pay cash, a suitably-organized banking sys- 
tem would have succeeded in drawing gold from abroad much more 
readily than was actually done. There were many banking houEes 
during the panic of 1907 which imported large quantities of gold 
and placed it at the disposal of their correspondents. The same was 
true on previous occasions when similar, although less urgent, needs 
made themselves felt. But there was no general or concerted at* 
tempt to rectify the situation by raising rates of discount, or by 
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offering foreign countriefl the indncementB necessary in order to 
get them to part with their specie in favor of the United Statea. 

Throtighont the whole period of our foreign trade develop- 
ment during the pa^t 20 years, it has been necessary for exporters 
to rely upon accommodations at foreign banks or at private bank- 
ing honses, which, althongh efBcient eo far as their operations ex- 
tended, necessarily worked upon a limited scale and without refer- Broader 
ence to the broader needs of the country. There has been constant ^?^ 
complaint, therefore, of Uie difficulties connected with the obtain- country 
ing of credit in the proper form and amount for the conduct of N«t 
foreign trade operations. For these reasons, the question is al- 
ways, and properly, asked, in connection with any proposed system 
of banking legislation, how far and in what way it will meet the 
evils which have developed in the ways already described, 

§2. The most important change in our relation to foreign 
countries in regard to the international Sow of specie would be 
found in the introduction of some element of cooperative or com- 
bined control over such movements, exerting itself by the establish- 
ment of a uniform rate of discount which would be raised or low- 
ered as circumstances might demand. One of the most important Discount 
of these circnmBtances would he the condition of our foreign trade 'l"*^.*"'' 
and the state of oar international balance. If conditions had de- of 8p«ci« 
veloped in such a way as to create tendencies toward the outflow 
of specie, a properly-organized banking system would do what was 
needed in order to moderate and control this tendency. In foreign 
countries, such work is performed by the great banking institutions 
which act as representatives of the combined banks of the nation. 
1'huB the banks of France, England, Qermany, etc,, find a large 
part of their activity directed toward the regulation of rates of dis- 
count in such a way as to prevent the gold stock of their clientele 
from being nnduly depleted, or to build it up when circumstances 
call for such steps. 

No such policy is possible in a country where there is no 
cooperative agency to regulate the rate of discount. It is impos- 
sible to expect banks, acting on their own initiative, in competition 
with others, and controlled primarily by a desire for profit, to pur- 
sue a policy which would merely reduce their own earnings and 
would not result in conserving the gold supply of the country. If 
they coold act as a unit, there would be many cases in which thnr i , 
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wotild agree to raise the rate of diecount to customers in order to 
check borroviQg, reduce exportation of gold, and put a brake upon 
linee of buBiueas which were going too far for the general good ol 
the country. Acting alone, they cannot be expected to eacriiice 
themselyes for auch a purpose, particularly as ench aelf-eacrifice 
would be of little or no use where it was not practiced by others. 
Fundamentally a great service to our foreign trade which 
would be performed through a cooperatiye reserve institntion would 
be that of controlling the specie movement. The knowledge that a 
banking mechanism of euch a kind, comparable in strength and vi- 
tality to those existing elsewhere, had been established here would 
greatly strengthen the financial position of American borrowers and 
American enterprises abroad, and would immensely improve our 
general position in the world community of finance. 
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§3. At present, the United States does not receive the con- 
sideration as a center of finance and industry to which its rank in 
wealth entitles it. Internationa] enterprises prefer to establish 
their headquarters in countries whose banking systems are upon 
a more stable basis. They do not care to run the risk of such oc- 
currences as the panic of 1907, suspensionH of payment, shortages 
of accommodation, and general financial disturbance. They find 
it more advantageous to operate where they are free from such un- 
necessary dangers, and where at the same time they can be assnred 
of any amount of accommodation for which they can show good 
and sufficient security of the proper kind. All these considerations 
make against our status in the international financial market and 
ti^d to drive enterprises away from our shores when the high char- 
acter of the management is such that it can select the place of prin- 
cipal operation at will. The effect is to cut us off from much de- 
sirable business and in a measure to isolate the American market. 

The lack of cooperation among our banks prevents the estab- 
lishment of any uniform system or standard for financial trans- 
actions, such as exists in the principal countries abroad, and it is 
partly due to this fact that American securities are looked upon 
with doubt by many foreign investors and are listed only with hesi- 
tation by foreign exchanges. The establishment of a cooperative 
institution would bring about a great change in these conditions. 
It would establish here a mechanism which is not a central bank* 
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but which would be comparable in power and prestige with the 
great banks of Europe, would ensure suitable supplies of credit 
when they were needed, and would thereby prevent the recurrence 
of bank suspensions and .difSculties similar to those of 190? and 
preceding panic years.^ 

Precisely how the proposed " plan would work and by what 
mechanism it would bring about the results indicated may now 
be pointed out. At present, banks of the United States are for the 
most part too small in capital to engage in large international 
transactions. This is true both of national and state institutions. 
Partly as a result of law, partly in consequence of the dictates of 
Eonnd business policy, it is not wise for them to tie up their fundd Mechanism 
in the long-term operations needed in international trade. They HjJlintry 
are not able under existing conditions to be sure of rediscount ac- Ne*d« 
commodationa that would suffice to give them the assurance they 
need in dealing with applicants for loans on international paper. 

Such new mechanism as may be established must therefore 
have large capital. It must further be able either to "carry" enter- 
prises for such periods of time as they may require in international 
operations, »t to secure through foreign banking institutions the 
aid necessary to do so. Further it must have power to operate in 
foreign countries and to adjust its methods to those of the credit Large 
systems which there prevail. None of these things is now practie- Capital 
able. The problem is how to supply them. From another point of 
view, the proposition assumes a twofold form — (1) that of chang- 
ing our banking organization so as to supply the amount of capital 
and the type of credit needed; and (2) that of standardizing local 
paper so as to make it pass current in world markets. 

§4. The fundamental operation in financing foreign trade 
transactions is the purchase and sale of exchange. This amounta ' 
practically to the making of loans by the general methods already 
described (see Chapter V on "Commercial Paper*'), but in such 

'The National Uonel 

Rcserre Aaeodatlon )■ glve_ ... ,_ .„ __ .._ .. „ _. 

order that It may be able at all tlmea to exerclae Ita moat Important (unc- 
tion — that of Buatalnlng (he commercial and public credit ol tbe country. 
For the purpoee of atrenKthenlnB Its own reserves It may, flret, attract gold 
trom other countriea by an advance In Ita discount rate; second, purchase 
and boiTow gold and give security tor its loans. Including the hypotheca- 
tion of sovemment bondi; third, buy and aeU farelgn bills of exchanga. 
Short-ttme forelim blUa have been found elsewhere most effective aa a 
mearu of repIenlshlnK a sold supply, and of prevantlnt the exportation of 
■old at critical times. '' ~ 
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376 REDISCOUNTS AN AID TO FOREIGN TRADE 
a way as' to finance transactions inyolving exportation and importa- 
tion. An exporter sells a bill of goods to a buyer in Rio Januro. 
He wishes to have the retuma for the goods immediately, and so 
draws at a specified number of days upon hie conespondent in that 
city. This draft, accompanied by the neceesaiy docnments, is taken 
by him to a bank and ia there presented for discount. The bank 
examines the draft and the attached documents. Finding all satis- 
factory, and being certain of the solvency of the customer who aaks 
for the discount, it grants the accommodation desired. Thereupon, 
it stands possessed of the claim upon the buyer in Bio Janeiro, the 
exporter who discounted the draft being meanwhile onder obliga- 
tion for the amount of the loan only in case there should be a 
default at the other end. 

Such loans are necessarily longer in their period than ordinary 
commercial paper, and the business probably could not be done in 
many instances upon the narrow margin of time which is osual in 
domestic trade. This has prevented national banks from engaging 
actively in this kind of operation notwithstanding that such loans 
are among the best and safest that can be found. Banks do not 
care to have too great a proportion of their funds tied up in loans 
that can be realized upon only with possible difficulty. A large 
proportion of this business has, therefore, gone in the past to pri- 
vate institutions, and has been dealt with by them only sporadically 
and in many instances unsatisfactorily. 

One fundamental necessity in ^e case is that of providing 
some method that will permit a rediscount of such paper. This 
function would be performed to best advantage by a Reserve Asso- 
ciation such as has been spoken of. 

If such an institution stood ready to advance funds npon 
paper arising oat of foreign trade operations, several .desirable 
effects would be brought about. The trade itself would be greatly 
facilitated, because of the increased possibility of getting current 
accommodations at the reasonable rat«B needed in the business. The 
plan would render material aid also, because of the encouragement 
afforded by it to ordinary banks to take up such paper when offered 
to them. This would tend to keep the rate of discount at a low fig- 
ure since it would ensure the banks' power to hypothecate the bills 
of exchange upon terms as favorable as those accorded to any 
kind of paper originating elsewhere. It would undoubtedly bring 
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abont a more friendly attitude on the p&rt of the bankiiig public 
toward export enterprises in general. On this point the National 
Monetary ConunisBios says : 

A wider domeBtlc market for the commerctal paper we bave 
described will be found In the changea which are likely to take 
place under the iMtivlBlona of the bill euhmltted, in the Investment 
of the Burkina funds of the banks, and by surplus funds In this 
connection we do not refer to moneys deposited with merta 
agents, but to funds tor which there may be no legitimate local 
dnnand. The surplus funds referred to are now deposited perhaps 
through correspondents in New Tork at 2 per cent interest. The 
New Tork banks are usually obliged to loan them on call on stock 
exchange collaterals, inducing at times dangerous speculative 
conditions, with the probability that when the money is with- 
drawn the necessary calling of loans may cause disturbances in 
reserves and in the market and sometimes lead to panics. 

We propose by the provlsioii of the bill submitted to enable 
the banks to invest their snndus funds of the character we have 
deacrlbed In notes or bills ot exchange representing the Indns- 
triee or the products of the Dnited States. It may be that they 
will not be able In making these loans to obtain the full rate cur- 
rent for discounts of commercial paper, as they will have to com- 
pete with foreign banks for a portion of the buslnesB, but thoy 
will certainly receive more than 2 per cent for their money, and 
they will have in their portfolio commercial paper created for 
legitimate purposes which they can take to the district branch 
and have transformed into cash or a cash credit at any hour ot 
any business day of the year. 

§5. In order to facilitate this foreign buBiness, the proposed 
plan of the National Reserve Aesociation, one form of which has 
been presented by the National Monetary CommisBJon, proposeB to 
give power to the association to open banking accounts in foreign BanklntT 
countries and to do businesB there along lines that are appropriate Accounts 
or necessary to the canying out of this branch of its operations. CountriM 
The Monetary Commission's bill says : 

The National Reserve Association shall hsve power to open 
and maintain banking sccounts in foreign countries and to estab- 
lish agencies In foreign countries for the purpose of purchasing, 
selling, snd collecting foreign bills of exchange, and It shall have 
authority to buy and sell, with or without Its indorsement, through 
such correspondents or agencies, checks or prime foreign bills of 
exchange arising out of commercial transactions, which have not 
exceeding ninety days to run, and which bear the signatures of 
two or more responsible parties. 
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It is evident that this provision would famish the a£SOciatiaQ 
with the power needed to estahlish close business connections with 
foreign countries. The limitation by which the paper is to run 
not more than 90 days and to bear the signatures of two responsible 
parties is intended to prevent the use of the funds of the associa- 
tion in financing very long period loans, and has the same object 
as the limitation of domestic loons to 3S-day transactions under all 
except very carefully safeguarded conditions. The provisions just 
quoted would merely furnish the basis for the extension of the 
business of the National Reserve Association beyond the confines of 
the United States. It would thus be fundamental because it would 
permit the creation of an international banking mecfaaniBm with 
headquarters in the United States. This is now entirely lacking 
in our present national banking system. 

The National Reserve Association is intended to do business 
only with banks and is not to be permitted to undertake any inde- 
pendent operations, in domestic trade. Communication with the 
jiublic of the United States, therefore, is to be had solely through 
the constituent banks which have taken stock in the Reserve Asso- 
ciation." We have already seen how carefully it is intended to limit 
the operations of these banks in order that they may not succeed 
in securing the use of funds of the association for purposes that 
might he dangerous or that might result in inflation. A special 



■Considerable dirrerenca of opinion on the queetlon whether blllB iboald 
be bought only from ttie banks still exists aroons expert etudents. With 
reference tn this subject, Hr. Frank B. Anderson, president ol the Bank 
of California of San Francisco, says: 

"The power to make Its rate effective would be the Association's grtft- 
«Bt weapon of ocrenae and defense, tt will, tl efflcleDC, give the elastldly 
to our banking syatem wblch 1h so desirable — elasticity means contraction 
and expansion, not expansion alone. In normal times tlie Inlluence of tbe 
Asaoclatlon's rate would be practically nil. Dnder the plan the AesodatloD 
would t>e a beggar at the doors of Its dcpoaltors, dependent upon them for 
the Investment of Its funds; falling there, all ol Its funds would have to 
go abroad for Investment. On the other hand, when the banks were loaned 
up and actual stringency existed, the banks would have to go to the Asso- 
c^tlon and accept such terms as It Imposed: that Is. the Association rate 
win be effective only when the banks have to l>orrow. In other words, the 
Association can only act on the defensive and its Influence will not be felt 
until Inflation has got under pretty full headway. World conditions miglit 
be so settled that the Association felt that the business public was entitled 
to lower rates, and that there was no danger In allowing business to ex- 
pand. It certainly would not be wise to encourage the banks to borrow 
the Association's money at such a time. On the other hand. It would be 
conservative for the Association to let some of its money out by purchss- 
Ing bills In the open market, because It would be in a position to control 
the situation when necessary. The purchases of the Association would ba 
only of the highest grades of short-time paper, and tlie competition with 
the banks would be practically negligible; the Association would certainty 
be able to serve the nation and the banks* more intelligently and with more 
safety if It could purchase and sell In the open market. It the AssoclstloD 
is to be charged with the responsibility of guarding the reserves of the 
banks and the gold supply of the country. It should be given the powi 
make Its rate effective. If the lessone of history are worth anything. 
Association will not be fully successful unli — " — '-- 
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proviBioQ would, therefore, be needed to expand the Bcope of the 
National Beserve Aesociation's woi^ in connection with interna- 
liona] trade. Were this not done, the purchase of paper proving 
out of foreign trade tranBactiong would be forbidden to the BSeaerre 
Association. The following section of the plan proposed by the 
National Monetary Commission shows what authority it is intended 
to give to the National Reserve Association in this connection : 

The National Reaerre AsBOcIatlon shall have power to pur- 
chase from Its BubscriblDK tiaiiks and to sell, with or without Its 
Indoraement, cheeky or hills of exchange arlsfng out of commer- 
cial transactions as berelnhefora defined, payable In such foreign 
countries aa the board of directors of the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation may det«rmin«. These bills of exchange must have not 
exceeding ninety days to run, and must bear the signatures of two 
or more responsible parties, of which the last one shall be tliat of 
a subscribing banX 

While this provision would give a large degree of discretion 
to the Board of Directors of the Reserve Association in limiting 
the classes of paper in which they were willing to trade in inter- 
national business, it would not permit any discrimination between 
different inatitations. The different banks would be guaranteed 
the same access td the Reserve Association as any other of their 
number and the association would be able to limit itself only in 
retard to certain specified classes of transactions. 

By requiring that each hank offering paper for rediscount shall 
place its signature upon the paper offered to the Beeerv ! Associa- 
tion for rediscount, the plan makes it certain that each piece of Testa 
paper will have been tested by the bank to which application ia " '**' 
originally made, and that nothing will have been done except upon 
the request and with the approval of some bank which so strongly 
backs its judgment in the matter as to make itself liable by placing 
its signature upon the paper. 

§6. A power incidental to, and correlative with, the author- 
ity already granted in the provision referred to is that of attracting 
gold coin and bullion from foreign countries whenever necessary Inter- 
to rectify the balance of trade and to supply needed reserve resources p'^^"" 
in the TJnited States. On that point the plan of the National of Gold 
Monetary Commission provides as follows: 

Sec. 34. The National Reserve Association shall have power, 
both at home and abroad, to deal In gold coin or bullion, to make 
loaua thereon, and to contract for loans of gold coin or bullion. 
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living therefor, when necesBary, accepUble Bscurity, inclndlng 
the hf pDthecatlcm of an; of Its holdings of United States bonds. 

The effect of this proviBion would be to permit the aeeociation 
at times when the currents of international trade bad gone against 
the United States, thereby depleting our gold supply, to obtain 
gold abroad, practically by purcbaee, and to arrange for its im- 
portation into the United States. This at timea is a necessary 
function in order to arert stringency and supply actual gold to 
meet demands for reserves. In times past, when stringency bas 
occurred, there were no means of obtaining gold by united action on 
the part of the banks, but it was necessary to rely entirely upon the 
sporadic activities of large banks in order to secure the import of 
gold. The new plan would place the power, and therewith the 
responsibility, for such work upon the National Beserve Associa- 
tion. The banks themselves would thereby be relieved of the neces- 
sity of concerning themselves further about the general question 
of gold supply as compared with that of foreign countries, and 
would be enabled to look directly to the National Beserve Asso- 
ciation for such accommodation as tiiey might deem necessary. 

By the side of this provision may be set another, which, 
although not absolutely required, is likely to be of distinct service 
in the management of foreign trade relations. This is the power 
to deal in the national bonds not only of the United States bnt of 
foreign countries. 

The Monetary Commission plan makes the following provision 
(HI that score : 

The National Reserve Association mar Invest In UMted Statw 
bonds; also In obligations, having not more than one year to ran, 
of the United States or its dependencies, or of any state, or Ot 
foreign governments. 
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§7. Thus far, what has been said has had reference entirely 
to the operations of a National Beserve Association. It has been 
assumed that the transactions involved in the financing of foreign 
trade could be attended to by the banks, provided they were 
afforded a means of obtaining rediscounts. It is not certain, hov- 
ever, that such would be the case. The operations of national banka 
are primarily domestic in character, and bankers hesitate to allow 
their funds to become involved in business requiring so long a term 
of credit as is implied in international operations. It is therefwe 
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thought neceBsary by some that a new set of inBtitntioiiB aboold 
be authorized for the purpoae of providing more adequately for the 
needs of our foreign trade. They would be institutions which would 
specialize in foreign business. On this point, the National Mone- 
tary CommiaBion has put forward the following plan as Section 57 
of ito bill : 

See. ST. That bauUng coiroraUonB for carrying on the boal- 
neH of baaklng In foreign countrlee and In aid of Uia commerce 
of the United States with foreign countrlea and to act when ro- 
qalred ai flscal agents of tbe United States In such countrieH may 
be formed by any number of persons, not lees In any case than 
fire, who shall enter into articles of association which shall specify 
in general terms the object for which the banking corporation is 
formed, and may contain any other proTlslons not Inconsistent 
with the provisions of this section which the bsnklng corporation 
may see Bt to adopt for the regulation and conduct of ita busi- 
ness and affairs, which said regulations shall be signed, in dupU- 
cate^ by the persons uniting to form tbe banking corporation, and 
one copy thereof shall be forwarded to tbe Comptroller of the 
Currency and the other to the Secretary of State, to be Died and 
preserred In their ofBoes. 

That the persons uniting to form such banking corporation 
shaU under their hands make an organisation certificate which 
shall specify, first, the name assumed by such banking corpora- 
tion, which name shall be subject to approval by tbe Comptroller; 
second, the foreign country or countries or the dependencies or 
colonies ot foreign countries or the dependencies of the United 
States where its banking operations are to he carried on; third, 
the place in the United States where its home office shall be 
located; fourth, the amount of its capital stock and the number 
ot shares Into which the same shall be divided; fifth, the names 
and placee of residence of the shareholders and the namber of 
■hares held by each of them, and, sixth, a declaration that said 
certificate Is made to enable such persons to avail themselves ot 
the advantages ot this section. 

That no banking corporation shall be organised under the 
provisions of this section with a less capital than two million 
dollars, which shall be fully paid In before the banking corpora- 
tion shall be authorized to commence business, and the fact ot 
said payment shall be certified by the Comptroller ot tbe Cur- 
rency and a copy of hia certificate to this effect shall be filed 
with tbe Secretary ot State; provided, that the capital stock of 
any such bank may be Increased at any time by a vote of two- 
thirds of its shareholders with the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and that the capital stock of any such bank which 
exceeds two million dollars may be reduced at any tim^ to the 
sum of two million dollars by the vote ot aharebolders owning 
two-thirds of the capital ^ ^ CiOOqIc 
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Tlukt eT«ry banking corpor&tloii formed pursuant to th» pro- 
vlBions ot this section shall Tor a psrlod ot twenty roars from 
the date of the execution of its organization certificate be a body 
corporate, but shall not be authorised to receive deposits In the 
United States nor transact aaj domestic business not necessarily 
related to th« bualness helng done in foreign countries or In the 
dependencies of the United States. Such banking corpcratlaiiB 
Shalt have authority to make acceptances, buy and sell bills ot 
exchange, or other commercial paper relating to foreign business, 
and to purchase and sell securities, including securities of the 
United States or of any state in the Union. Each banking cor 
poratlon organised under the provisions of this section shall have 
[tower to establish and maintain for the transaction of its busi- 
ness a branch or branches in foreign countries, their depend. 
encies or the dependencies of the United States at such places 
and under Bucb regnlationa as Its board id directors may deem 
expedient. 

A Dsajorlty of the shares of the capital stock of such banking 
corporation shall be held and owned by cltiiens of the United 
States or corporations chartered under the laws of the United 
States or of any state of the Union, and a majority of the mem- 
bers ol the board of directors ot such banking corporations shall 
be citizens of the United States. Each director shall own In his 
own right at least one hundred shares of the capital stock of the 
banking corporation of which he is a director. 

Whenever the Comptroller shall become satisfied of the In- 
solvency of any such banking corporation he may appoint a 
receiver who shall proceed to close up such corporation In the 
same manner in which ho would close a national bank, the dis- 
position of the assets of the branches to be subject to any special 
provisions ot the laws of the country under whose Jurisdiction 
such assets are located. 

The annual meeting of every such banking corporation shall 
bo held at its home office in the United States, and everr such 
banking corporation shall keep at its home ofllce books contain- 
ing the names of all stockholders of such banking corporation and 
members of Its board of directors, together with copies of the re- 
ports furnished by it to the Comptroller of the Currency exhibit- 
ing In detail and under appropriate beads the resources and liabili- 
ties of the banking corporation, EJvery such banking corporation 
shall make reports to the Comptroller of the Currency at such 
times as he may require, and shall be subject to examinations 
when deemed necessary by the Comptroller of the Curreucy 
through examiners appointed by him; the compensation of sucb 
examiners to be fixed by the Comptroller ot the Currency. 

Any such banking corporation may go into llQuldatlon and 
be closed by the vote of its shareholders owning two-thlrda ot Its 
stock. 

Any bank doing business In the United States and being the 
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owner of atock In the National Heierve Association may subecrllw 
to tli« stock of any banking corporation organized under the pro- 
TlalonB of tblt section, but Uie aggregate of such stock held by 
any one bank shall not exceed ten per centum of the c&pltel stock 
of the eubecrtblng bank. 

Of this provision, the CommiBsioii itself says : 

Section 67 of the bill sabmitted proTidea for tb« Incoiporxr 
tlon of banks to do baelness In foreign countries. We assume 
that It la not necesEary to call attention to the desirability of 
making erer? reaaonable effort to promote our foreign trade and 
to establish closer wmmercial and flnaucial relations with for- 
eign countries. The Impediments In the way of the development 
of onr International trade are numerous. Perhaps none of these 
is more Important than the absence of American banking facili- 
ties In other countries and the lack of knowledge abroad of onr 
financial resources and of the strength and character of our 
banking Institutions. The status of the United States as one of the 
great powers In the political world Is now universally recognised, 
but we have yet to secure recognition as an Important factor In 
the financial world. This condition of affairs Is likely to remain 
unchanged as long as practically all our purchases and sales 
abroad are financed by foreign bankers. We anticipate that the 
changes in the currents of trade which will follow the opening of 
the Panama Canal will tend to the enlargement of our interna- 
tional commerce. 

If this or some similar plan were to be adopted, provieiou 
would practically be made for higtilj-apecialized infititutions an- 
thorized to do businesB with particular parts of the world and to No Inter- 
maintaiD in the United States simply a head office without branches with 
on our soil. While branches could be organized abroad and would ^''"" , 
be Bo organized in order to carry out the purposes for which the 
enterprise was inaugurated in the first place, they would not be 
located in the United States and hence would not infringe at all . 
upon the existing system of free banking. 

The effect of the new class of banks would be merely that of 
supplying special and expert banking skill in connection with our 
foreign trade. The new system would result in establishing in- 
stitutions in those countries in which we transact bnsiness closely 
connected with the National Beserve Association and its foreign 
agencies, in .the same way that domestic banks would be connected 
with, and would look to, the proposed National Reserve Association 
itself and its fifteen branches in the United States. 

The functions of these banks organized to engage in foreign 
trade woald be very similar to those of the chartered banks' in. r 
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Great Britain which are intended to carry on banking operationa 
in the Orient and in the British foreign poeeeasiona generally. It 
IB the function of these inetitutionB to facilitate, so far as poasible, 
tiansactionfi between English exporters and importers on the one 
hand and merchants and producers in the countries with which tbey 
are trading on the other. The credit situation in thU trade has a 
special character in that difEerences in terms and periods of lend- 
ing conditions, of purchase and saJe of goods, and the like, exist 
-in various countries depending upon the varying customs of the 
people. These call for direct stndy by bankers and for the adjust- 
ment of credit institations thereto. The result is that such banlra 
are able to accomplish a distinct service which could not be bad 
from other institutions. They get their ultimate support from the 
Bank of England, which rediscounts their paper, just as the pro- 
posed new cle^s of institutions for the United States wotdd get 
support through the rediscounts granted it by a National Re- 
serve AssociatioQ. 

The change in the present situation which would result tiom 
the proposed plan would really be twofold: (1) The recognition 
of a new set of institutions properly organized and authorized to 
supply capital for use in foreign trade ; and (3) the linking of these 
institations and of the financial and banking system of the country 
ail a whole to the National Beserve Association by authoriziDg it 
to do a rediscount business in foreign trade. The effect of these 
changes would simply be to give to those who wished to ei^age in 
foreign trade somewhat the same facilities that now exist in con* 
neetion with domestic business. Foreign business would in no way 
be preferred to domestic, but the exporter would be assured of the 
same access to loanable capital as the local manufacturer. 

The effect of such changes would be that of giving the United 
States a decidedly different status in the commercial world aa com- 
pared with that which it occupies today. Not only would it share 
in many international financial operations from which it is today 
practically excluded, but it would extend to American merchants the 
accommodation which they now have to seek from foreign banks, 
sometimes with indifferent success, when they were engaged in sell- 
ing their products in foreign countries. 

One of the chief obstacles to our sncceBsfnlly entering foreign 
markets has been the fact that our exporters were not in position 
to accommodate themselves to the longer terms of credit and special 
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conditionB there prevailing. They were often obliged to inBiet 
upon immediate or short-period payment, while their Saropean Advantages 
competitors, having rediBconnt facilities at hand, conld grant a by Our 
mnch longer period to the purchaser who expected to retail the European 
goods to ccnsnmera. Important aa the establishment of a coop- ?JSti>r» 
erative Institution ia in domestic trade, it is probable that tha 
proper conduct of foreign trade is even more directly dependent 
upon the introduction of suitable facilities for making loans and 
securing rediscounts than is tnie of domestic borroweis. 
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CONSnTUnONAUTY OF A NATIONAL 
RESERVE ASSOCIATION 



Prallmlnary StaUment 

Upon the euppoeitioQ that Congress may nndertake the i«- 
organization of our present national currency ^stem, I understand 
that an opinion is asked regarding the constitationality of a plan 
of reorganization proposed by the National Citizens' Leagae in- 
Tolving substantially the following features : 

The United States shall charter, for a term of years, a corpo- 
ration to be known as the National Seserre Association, with an 
authorized capital equal to twenty per cent of the capital of the 
subscribing banks, and a head office in Washington, D. C. All na- 
tional banks, and incorporated state banks, savings banl^e, and trust 
companies, receiving deposits, may (under certain prescribed con- 
ditions as to capital, reserves, examinations, reports, and so forth) 
snbscribe to the capital stock of the National Reserve Association 
up to a certain percentage of their own stock. Stock in the National 
Association shall be non-transferable and if a snbscriber reduces 
its capital or ceases business its stock shall be surrendered propor- 
tionately in return for its par value in cash. The country is to be 
divided into fifteen "districts," with a branch of the Aseociation 
in each, and the Association and its branches are to be exempt from 
state and local taxation except upon real estate. Net earnings ai« 
to be divided between stockholders in the Association, the United 
States, and the creation of a surplus reserve for the Association. 

Subscribing banks in contiguous territory are to be formed into 
"local asBodations," with corporate powers, a minimuin member- 
ehip of ten banks, and a combined capital of at least $5,000,000. 
Every bank will belong to some local association, and all of the lat- 
ter are grouped into fifteen divisions corresponding to the above- 
mentioned "distrida." Detailed provision is made for the choice of 
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directon and governors of local oesoriations and of the National 
Aseodation. 

The privilegee of the local association and of the National As- 
Bodation are to be eqQitab1]r extended to every subscribing bank. 
The National Asaociation may redisconnt for any sabscribiDg bank 
notes based npon actual commercial transactions (not for carrying 
inTestment securities) to an amoont not ^ceeding the capital of Uie 
snbBcriber. If the paper rediscounted hae over twenty-eight days 
to run, it muet be guaranteed by the subscriber's local association for 
a commission, and must matnre in not over four months. Subject 
to the approval of certain ofBcials, direct loans may be made to 
subscribing hanks by the Association when the public interests so 
require, up to three-fourths of the value of satisfactory secnrities 
pledged therefor. The borrowing subscriber must keep on deposit 
with the Association a certain percentage of its loan item. The 
Association may also purchase from subscribers prime bills matur- 
ing in not over ninety days. 

The Association shall be the principal fiscal agent of the 
United States, receiving on deposit the cash receipts of the latter, 
and making its disbursements. The United States and the eub- 
scrihing banks are to be the sole depositore, and have the sole do- 
mestic transactions with the Association; but the Aesociation may 
inveet in obligations of the United States, the states, or of certain 
foreign governments, it may deal in gold coin or bullion, or foreign 
exchange, and may establish agencies abroad. 

National banks shall issue no more circulating notes, and any 
retired shall not be reissued. The Association shall for one year 
offer to buy at par the two per cent bonds now dqKisited with the 
United States to secure bank circulation, and cjiall assume ra- 
eponsibility for the notes secured thereby. Its own notes shall 
be issued in place of hank circulation thus retired, with the object 
of wholly replacing the present bond-secured circulation as soon aa 
convenient. It shall hold United States bonds thus purchased 
for not less than ten years, except that with the government's con- 
sent it may, after two years, sell not over $50,000,000 of them annu- 
ally. The Association may also issue additional circulating notes, 
provided it secure all of its note or deposit demand liabilities by a 
thirty three per cent gold reserve and the remainder by bankable 
commercial paper. United States bonds, or other kinds of lawful 
moaej. The Association's notes shall be a first \\ai npon 
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its assete, shall be redeemable in gold, and ehall be receivable for 
all demands due to or from the United States (onleaa specifically 
payable in gold), and for all due to or between subscribing banks- 
The Aesociation shall make weekly public reports to the comptroll^ 
of the currency, and full reports five times a year. 

Opinion 
The power of Congress to charter a corporation anthorixed 
to receive d^xwits, make discounts, and to iaane bills designed to 
cJrcnlate as money (thoogh not necessarily legal tender) became 
the subject of vigorous discussion immediately after the adoption 
of the ConstitutiDD. The third session of the First Congreaa passed 
an act (1 St. L. 191) incorporating the first Bank of the United 
States for twenty years, with such powers, which was approved by 
President Waahingtoo on February 85, 1791. One-fifth of it* 
capital stock of $10,000,000 was to be Bubscribed by the United 
States, and three-fourths of the amount of private SDbscripti<nia 
was to be paid in the interest-bearing public debt of the United 
States. Its demand notes were made receivable in all paymotta to 
the government. Washington sought the advice of various membeiv 
of his cabinet upon the coustitutionality of tixe act, before signing 
it, and opinions adverse to it were given by Secretaiy of State 
Thomas Jefferson and Attorney-General Edmond Randolph, and 
in its favor by Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton. 
The arguments of the latter carried conviction to the President 
Though Hamilton's opinion is without force as a judicial precedent, 
great weight has always justly attached to it, not only on account 
of its author's high reputation as a lawyer and his relation as a 
statesman to the measure in question, but also because of the 
breadth and cogency of its reasoning, which has beeai largely 
adopted by the conrta. 

In brief outline, Hamilton's argument was as follows : 
In addition to various enumerated powers expressly conferred 
opon Congress by the Constitution, Congress is authorized "tM make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof." Cons., Art. I, sec. 8, clause IS. 
"Necessary" here does not mean absolutely and indispensably neces- 
sary, but DO more than "needful, requisite, incidental, usefol, or 
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condaciTe to," and bo gives Congreas a f&ir choice of means in carry- 
ing out the authorized ends of the federal goT»nment. If a 
national bank, then, is an incidental or nsefnl means of exerciiUD|! 
any power vested in the XTnii«d States govemment, it may conati- 
tationally be chartered by Congreea. "Accordingly it ia affirmed 
that it has a relation, more or less direct, to the power of collecting 
taxes, to that of borrowing money, to that of regulating trade be- 
tween the States, and to those of raising and maintaining fleets 
and armies. To the two former the relation may be said to be 
immediate ; and in the last place it will be argned, that it ia clearly 
within the provisios which anthorizes the making of all needful 
rules and reffuiaiions concerning the property of the United States, 
as the same has been practiced npon by the government. 

"A bank relates to the collection of taxes in two ways — indi- 
rectly, by increasing the quantity of circulating medium and qoick* 
cning circulation, which facilitates the means of paying directly, 
by creating a convenient species of medium in which they are to 
be paid." It also provides a eafe and ready means of transferring 
collections from one part of the coimtry to another, and it prevents 
the evils to trade that result from locking up in the government 
vaults large sums of money not needed for current disborsemoits 
which are thus withdrawn from circulation. 

"A bank has a direct relation to the power of borrowing money, 
because it is a usual, and in sudden emergencies an essential, 
instrument in the obtaining of loans to government." Taxes and 
loans from individuals are often too slow in an exigency, and a 
bank enables the ready accumulation of a fund to be loaned. 
"The instltntton of a bask bas also a natural relation 
to the regulation of trade between the States, in to tar as 
it la Gondndve to the creation of a convenient medium of 
exckotve between them, and to the keeping up a full circu- 
lation, by preventing the frequent displacement of the 
metals In reciprocal remittances. Honey Is the very hinge 
on which commerce turns. And this does not merely mean 
gold and silver; many other things have served the pui^ 
pose, with dlfFerent degreea of utility. Paper has been 
extensively employed." 
The goTemment may use its property, produced by taxation, 
for the general welfare, and may thus become a joint proprietor 
in a national bank like the one contemplated, in which the United 
States was to subscribe one-fifth of the $10,000,000 c^ntaL , . , 
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Plnallr, "there Is a sort of evidence on this point, aris- 
ing from an aggregate view of the Constitution, vhlch Is 
of no Inconslderahle weight: the very general power of lad- 
ing and collecting taxes, and appropriating their proceeds — 
tbat of borrowing money Indefinitely — ^that of coining 
money, and regulating foreign -coins — that ot making all 
needfal mlea and regulations respecting the property of 
the United States. These powers combined, as well as 
tbe reason and nature of the thing, speak strongly this 
language: that it Is tbe manifest design and scope of tbo 
Constitution to vest In Congress all the powers requisite 
to the effectual administration of the finances ot tbe 
United States. As tar as concerns this object, there ap- 
pears to be no parsimony of power." 

The legality of tbe first Bank of tbe United States seems nerer 
to bave been qaeetioned in the federal courts. Its charter expired 
in 1811. 

In 1816 the second Bank of the United States was chartered 
by Congreea (3 St L. S66) for twenty years with a capital of $35,- 
000,000, one-fifth of which was subscribed by the United States. 
Three-fourths of the amount of private Bubscriptiona was payable 
either in coin or in tbe public debt of the United States contracted 
at tfie time. The banFs notes were made receivable in all pay- 
ments to he government, the bank vas made a depository of the 
public money, and was required to transfer the public fonds from 
place to place, to pay public creditors, and to perform tibe duties 
of loan commissioners in the states. 

The validity of this institution was judicially challenged in 
the case of McCuIloch t. Maryland, 4 Wheat 316, in 1819. Mary- 
land attemptfid to tax the issue of notes by a local branch of tbe 
bank, and in defense of this urged, among other reasons, the in- 
validity of its charter. Tbe cause of the bank was advocated be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court by Webster, Pinkney, and 
Attomey-Oeneral Wirt, ell great lawyers, who tiaed substantially 
Hamilton's arguments. Webster said : 

"A Imnk Is a proper and suitable Instrument to assist 
the operations of the government In the collection and 
disbursement of tbe revenue; In the occaslo&a) anticipa- 
tions of taxes and Imposts; and In the regulation ot the 
actual currency, as being a part of the trade and ex- 
change between the States. It is not tor this court to 
decide whether a l>ank, or «ucA a bank as this, be the 
iett possible means to aid thsse purposes of gover 
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Sncli toplM moit be left to that dlwnuwlon which belongs 
to them In the two housea of Congress. Here, the only 
question la, whether a bank, In Its known and ordinary 
operations, la capable of being so connected with the 
finances and rerenues of the goTemment, as to be falrlr 
within the discretion of ConKreaa, when selecting means 
and lutrnments to azecnte Its powers and perform Its 
duties." 4 Wheat, SSfi. 
The Attomey-Oeneral eaid: 

"If. therefore, the act Of ConKreoa eatabllihlng the 
bank was necesaair and proper to cany Into execution any 
one or more of the enumerated powers, the anthorltj to 
pass It is expressly delegated to Congreaa by the Constitu- 
tion. We contend that It was necessary and proper to 
carry Into execution serera) of the enumerated powen, 
snch as, the power of lerylng and collecting taxes through- 
ont this widely extended empire; of paying the public 
debts, both in the United States and In foreign conn- 
tries; of borrowing money, at home and abroad; of regn- 
latlog commerce with foreign nations, and among the aer- 
eral States; of raising and supporting armies and a navy; 
and of carrying on war. That banks dispersed through- 
out the country are appropriate means of carrying into 
execution all these powers, cannot be denied." 4 Wheat, 
S6M4. 
Pin^ey said : 

"If, then, all the powers of the national government 
are sovereign and supreme; If the power of incorporation 
Is Incidental, and InTolved in the others; If the degree of 
political necessity which will Justify a resort to a particu- 
lar means, to carry Into execution the other powers of 
the goTomment, can never be a criterion of Judicial 
determination, but must be left to legislative discretion; 
it only remains to Inquire, whether a bank has a natural 
and obvious connection with other express or Implied pow- 
ers, so as to become a necessary and proper means of car- 
rying them Into execution. A bank might be established as 
a branch of the public administration wlthont incorpora- 
tion. The govemment might Issue paper upon the credit 
Ot the public faith, pledged for Its redemption, or upon 
the credit of its property and funds. Let the ofllce where 
this paper la Issued be made a place of deposit (or the 
money of individuals, and authorise its officers to dis- 
count, and a bank is created. It only wants the forms of 
incorporation. But, aurely, It will not be pretended that 
clothing It with these forms would make such an estab- 
lishment unconstitutional. In the bank which Is actnally 
established and Incorporated, the United States are Joint 
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Btockholdsra, atkd appoint Joint directora; the secretary ot 
tbe treasurr baa a auperrlBlng antliorlty orer Its aflUra; 
It iB bound, npon lila requliltlon, to tranflfer the funds of 
the sovenunent whererer thej may be wanted; It per- 
tornu all the datlea of commlBaionen of the loan office; 
It Is bound to locui the Koremment a certain amount of 
money on demand; Its notes are receivable in payment tor 
pnbllc debts and datlea; It Is Intimately connected, accord- 
ing to the usage ot the vfaole world, vlth the power ot 
borrowing money, and with all the financial operations 
ot the goremment. It has, also, a close connection with 
the power ot regulating foreign commerce, and that bfr 
tweea the dittorent Statos. It proTldes a drcolatliis 
medium, by which that commerce can be more conre- 
nlently carried on, and exchanges may be facilitated. It la 
true, there are state banks by which a circulating medlnm 
to a certain extent Is provided. But that only dlmlnlshea 
the quantum of necessity, which is no criterion by whidi 
to teat the constitutionality ot a measure. It la also con- 
nected with the power ot making all needtnl regnlaUona 
tor th« government ot the territory, 'and other property 
ot the United States.' It they may establish a corporation 
to regulate their territory, they may establish one to regu- 
late their proper^. Their treasure la their property, and 
may be Invested In this mode. It is put In partnership; 
but not tor the purpose of carrying on the trade of bank- 
ing, as one ot the ends tor which the government was 
established; but only as an instrument or means for exe- 
cuting its sovereign powers. This instrument could not be 
rendered effectual tor this purpose but by mixing the 
property of individuals with that ot the public The bank 
could not otherwise acquire a credit tor its notes. Uni- 
versal experience shows that. It altogether a gov a mmant 
bank, it could not acquire, or would soon lose, the oonfl- 
dence of the community." 4 Wheat., S88-90. 
The decision of the court TiitaiiimouBl; BnBtained the bank. 

Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, in the coune of the opinion concurred 

in by all the judges, said : 

"Although, among the enumerated powers of govern- 
ment, we do not find the woid "bank' or 'incorporation,' 
we find the great powers to lay and collect taxes; to bor- 
row money; (o regulate cmnmerce; to declare and conduct 
a war; and to raise and support armies and navies. The 
sword and the puise, all the external relations, and no 
inconsiderable portion of the Industry ot the nation, are 
entrusted to its government It can never be pretended 
that these vast powers draw after them others at.lntarl«»r 
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ImporUnce, merelr b«canH tber &r« Inferior. Snch an 
idea can nerer be Etdvanced. But It ma? vlth great rea- 
son be contended tbat a goTemment entrusted with Buch 
ample powers, on the due ezecatlon of vhich the happlnen 
and proeperity of the nation bo vitally depends, must also 
be entnuted with ample means for their execution. The 
power being given. It is the interest of the nation to facili- 
tate Itfl execution. It can nerer be their Interest, and 
cannot be presumed to have been their intention, to clog 
and embarrass its ocecution by withholding the most appro- 
priate means. Throughont this vast republic, from the St. 
Croix to the Onlf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to the 
PacUc revenue is to be collected and expended, armies 
are to be marched and supported. The exigenclee of the 
nation mar require that the treasure raised In the north 
should be transported to the south, tluU raised In the 
east conveTed to the west, or that this order shonid be 
reversed. Is that construction of the CouBtltution to be 
preferred which would render these operations dttDcult, 
hacardouB, and expenslveT Can we adopt that construe 
tion (unless the words Imperiously require it), which 
would impute to the framera of that InBtrument, when 
granting these powers tor the public good, the intention 
of impeding their exercise hjr withholding a choice of 
meansT If, Indeed, such be the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion, we liave only to obey; but that instrument does not 
profess to enumerate the means by which the powers it 
confers may be executed; nor does it prohibit the crea- 
tion of a corporation. If the existence of such a being be 
essential to the beneflclal exercise of those powers. It 
is, then, the subject of fair Inquiry, how far such means 
may be employed. 

"It ifl not denied, that the pow^ given to the gov- 
enunent imply the ordinary means of execution. That, 
tor exaatple, of raising revenue, and applying It to national 
purposes, la admitted to Imply the power of conveying 
money from place to place, as the exigenclee of the nation 
may require, and of employing the usual means of con- 
veyance. But It is denied that the government has Its 
choice of means; or, that it may employ the most con- 
venient means, it to employ them. It be neceasary to erect 
a corporation. 

"On what foundation does this argnment reatT On this 
aloue: The power of creating a corporation. Is one apper- 
taining to sovereignty, and Is not expressly conferred on 
Congress. This is true. But all leglslaUve powers apper- 
tain to sovereignty. The original power of giving the law 
on any subject whatever. Is a sovereign power; and it the - • 
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goremment of the Union Ib restrBlned from creatine: ft cor- 
poration, aa a means for pertoTmlng Its functlone, on the 
single reason tbat the creation of a corporation Is an act 
of sovereignty; If the sufflclency of this reason be acknowl- 
edged, there would be some difficulty in sustaining the 
autborlty ot Congrees to pass otber lavs for the aocom- 
Ijllshment of the same objects. 

"The government wblcfa has a right to do an act, and 
has Imposed on It the duty of performing that act, mnat, 
according to the dictates of reason, be allowed to select the 
means; and those who contend that It may not select any 
appropriate means, that one particular mode of effecting 
the object Is excepted, take upon themselves the burden 
of establishing that exception. 



The power of creating a corporation, though ai^er- 
talning to sovereignty, Is not, like the power of making 
war, or levying taxes, or of regulating commerce, a great 
substantive and Independent power, which cannot be im- 
plied as Incidental to other powers, or used aa a means 
of executing them. It la never the end for which other 
powers are exercised, but a means by which other objects 
are accomplished. No contributions are made to charity 
for the sake of an incorporation, but a corporation is 
created to administer the charity; no seminary of learn- 
ing Is Instituted In order to be Incorporated, but the cor- 
porate character is conferred to subeeire the purposes ot 
education. No city was ever built with the sole object of 
being incorporated, but Is Incorporated as affording the best 
means of being well governed. The power of creating a 
corporation is never used for Its own sake, but for the 
purpose of effecting something else. No sufficient reason 
is, therefore, perceived, why It may not pass ss inci- 
dental to those powers which are expressly given. If It be a 
direct mode of executing them. 

"But the Conetitution of the United States has not 
left the right of Congress to employ the necessary means, 
tor the execution of the powers conferred on the govern- 
ment, to general reasoning. To Its enumeration of powers 
Is added that of making 'all laws which shall be neceaaary 
and proper, for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution, in 
the government of the United States, or In any depart- 
ment thereof.' 

"But the argument on which most reliance Is placed, 
Is drawn from the peculiar language of this clause. Con- 
gress Is not empowered by it to make all laws, which mar 
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IiaTfl relation to the powers conterred on the government, 
bat flucb onl7 aa mar bo 'neceantrv and jtroper' tor carry- 
ing tbem Into execntlon. The vord 'neceaaary' la conBld- 
erod aa controlling the whole eentence, and aa llmftlng 
the right to pasa laws for the execution of the granted 
powers, to snch as are Indispensable, and without which 
the power would be nugatory. That It excludes the choice 
of means, and leaves to Congress, In each case, that only 
which la most direct and simple. 

'7fl it true, that this Is the sense In which the word 
'necessary' is always usedf Does It always Import an 
absolute physical necessity, so strong, that one thing, to 
which another may be termed necessary, cannot exist with- 
out that other? We think It does not If reference be had 
to Ita uae, in tho common aSalrs of the world, or In ap- 
proved authors, we find that It frequently Imports no more 
than that one thing Is convenient, or useful, or essential to 
another. To employ the means necesBary to an end, la 
generally onderstood as employing any means calculated to 
produce the end, and not as being confined to those single 
means, withont which the end would be entirely unattain- 
able. * ■ * A thing may be necessary, very necessary, 
absolutely or Indispenaably necessary. To no mind would 
the same Idea be conveyed, by these several phrases. This 
comment on the word Is well Illustrated by the passage 
cited at the bar from the lOth section of the let arUcle of 
the Constitution. It Is, we think, Impossfble to compare 
the sentence which prohibits a State from laying 'Im- 
posts, or duties on Imports or exports, except what may be 
obfolutely necessary for executing Its Inspection laws,' 
with that which authorises Congress to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying Into 
execution' the powers of the general government, without 
feeling a conviction that the convention understood Itself 
to change materially the meaning of the word 'necessary,' 
by prefixing the word 'absolutely.* This word, then, like 
others. Is used In various senses; and. In Ita constructlan, 
the subject, the contest, the Intention of the person using 
them, are all to be taken Into view. 

"Xet this be done In the case under consideration. The 
snbject Is the execntlon of those great powers on which 
the welfare of a nation essentially depends. It must have 
been the Intention of those who gave these powers, to 
Insure, as far as human prudence could Insure, their bene- 
ficial execution. This could not be done by confiding the 
choice of means to snch narrow limits as not to leave It 
in the power of Congress to adopt any which might be 
appropriate, and which were conducive to the end. This 
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proTlBlon Is made tn a Constitution Intended to endure tar 
ages to come, and, conaequentlT, to be adapted to the 
rarlODB critei of human attain. To hare prescribed the 
means b7 wblcfa government Bhonld, In all future time, 
execute Its powers, vould have been to change, entirely, 
the character of the Instrument, and give It the proper- 
Uea of a legal code. It would hare been an unwtse attempt 
to provide, by Immutable rules, for exigencies wblcb. If 
foreaeen at all, must have been seen dimly, and which can 
be beat provided for as tbey occur. To have declared that 
the best means shall not be used, but tboee alone without 
which the power dven would be nugabnTi would ban 
been to deprive the legislature of the capadtj to avaO 
Itself of experience, to exercise Its reason, and to accon^ 
modate Its legislation to circumstancee. If we apply tbii 
principle of construction to any of the powers of the gov* 
emment, we shall find It so pernicious In Ita operaUoD that 
we shall be compelled to discard it 



"So, with respect to the whole penal code of the United 
States: whence arises the power to punish In cases not 
prescribed by the Constitution T All admit that the gov- 
ernment may, legitimately, punish any violation of Ita 
lava; and yet, this la not among the enumerated powers of 
Congress. The right to enforce the observance of law, 
by punishing Its Infraction, might be denied with the num 
plausibility, because It 1b expressly given In some cases. 
Congress Is empowered 'to provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin ot the 
United States,' and 'to deflne and punish piracies and fel- 
onies committed on the high seas, and offenses against the 
law of nations.' The several powem ot Congress may exist. 
In a very imperfect state to be sure, but they may exist 
and be carried into execution, although no punlahment 
should be Inflicted In cases where the right to punish Is not 
expressly given. 

"Take, for example, the power to establish postofllcea 
and post roads.' This power Is executed by the single act 
of making the establishment But from this has been 
Inferred the power and duty of carrying the mall along the 
post road, from one post-offlce to another. And, from this 
Implied power, has again been Inferred the right to punish 
those who steal letters from the post-ofllce, or rob the malL 
It may be said, with some plausibility, that the right to 
carry the mall, and to punish those who rob it Is not Indis- 
pensably necessary to the establishment of a poet-offlce and 
post road. This right Is Indeed essential to the beneflclal 
exerdaa ot the power, but not Indispensably 
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Ita ezlat«nc& So, ot the punlshmeDt of the crimes of 
steailnK or falelfTliiK a record or process of a court of the 
United States, or ot iterjnry In such court To punish 
these ofFeuses Is certainly conductTe to the due adminis- 
tration of Justice. But courts may exist, and may decide 
the CBUMB brought before them, though such Crimea escape 
jnmlehment. 

"The baneful Influence of this narrow construction on 
aU Ui« operations ot the goTemment, and the absolnt* 
Imprscticablllt]' of maintaining it without rendering the 
goremment Incompetent to Its great objects, might t>e illus- 
trated by numerous examples drawn from the Constitution, 
and from our laws. The good sense of the public has pro- 
nounced, without heaitatlon, that the power ot ponlshment 
appertains to sorereiguty, and may be exercised wbenerer 
the aorerelgn has a right to act, as Incidental to bla con- 
stitutional powers. It li a means ot carrying into execu- 
tion all soTerelgn powers, and may be used, although not 
Indlapenaably neceesary. It is a right Incidental to the 
power, and conducive to Its beneficial exercise. 

"If this limited construction of the word 'necesaarr' 
must be abandoned In order to punish, whence la derived 
the rule which would reinstate it, when the goverument 
would carry its powers into execution by means not vln- 
dlctlve in their nature? If the word 'necessary' means 
'needful,' 'requisite,' 'essential,' 'conduclye to,' In order to 
let In the power of punishment tor the Infraction of law; 
why Is It not equally comprehensive when required to 
authorize the use of means which facilitate the execution 
of the powers of goremment without the Infliction of pun- 
lahmentT 

•^e admit, as all mast admit, that the powers of the 
goremment are limited, and that its limits are not to be 
transcended. But we think the sound construction of the 
constitution must allow to the national legislature that 
dlscrMion. with respect to the means by which the powers 
It confera are to be carried into execution, which will 
enable that body to perform the high dutlea assigned to It, 
In the manner most beneficial to the people. Let the end 
be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitu- 
tion, and all means which are appropriate, which are 
plainly adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, but 
consist with the letter and spirit ot the Constitution, are 
GoutltutlonaL 



If a corporation nay be employed Indiscriminately 
with other means to carry into execution the powers ot 
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tbe government, no particular reaaon can 
ezclndlng the use of a bank, It required tor ita fiacal 
operatlona. To use one must be within the discretion ot 
CongresB, If it be an appropriate mods ot executlnK the 
powers ot KOTemment. That It Is a convenient, a useful, 
and essential Instrument In the prosecution of Ita fiscal 
operatlona. Is not now a subject of controTersr. All tboea 
who bare been concerned In the administration of our 
finances have concurred In representing Its Importance and 
necesslt?; and so strongly have they been felt, that states- 
men of the first class, whose previous opinions against It 
bad been confirmed bj every circumstance which can fix 
the human Judgment, have yielded those opinions to the 
exigencies of the nation. Under the confederation. Con* 
gresa. Justifying the measure by Its necessity, transcended 
perhaps Its powers to obtain the advantage of a bank; 
and our own leglelatlon attests the universal conviction ot 
the utility ot this measure. The time has passed away 
when It can be necessary to enter Into any dlscuaslon In 
order to prove the importance of this instrument, ss a 
means to efFect the legitimate objecta of the government" 
4 Wheat, iOT-Z3, puHm. 

In Fleckner t. TJ. S. Bank, 8 Wheat. 338 (1823), the power of 
the bank to diBcount promisBory notes in the conrse of its banking 
operations was upheld, and in Osbom v. U. S. Bank, 9 Wheat 738 
(1824), the decieion in McCuIloch v. Maryland was elaborately 
reviewed and affirmed. The following extracts from the opinion, 
also by Marshall, deal particularly with the conBtituti<Hialit7 of the 
pfivate aspects of national banking. 

"The whole opinion of the court. In the case ot JTo- 
Cultoch V. Tlte Btate o/ Jfaryland, Is founded on, and sus- 
tained by, the Idea that the bank Is an luBtniment which 
is 'necessary and proper for carrying into effect tbe pow- 
ers vested in the government ot the United States.' It la 
not an Instrument which the government found ready 
made, and has supposed to be adapted to Its purpose: but 
one which was created in the form In which It now appears, 
tor national purposes only. It Is, undoubtedly, capable of 
transacting private as well as public buslneee. While it 
is tbo great Instrument by which the Qscal operations ot 
the government are effected. It is also trading with Indt- 
vlduals tor Its own advantage. The appellants endeavor 
to dlBtingulsh between this trade and Its agency for the 
public, between Its banking operations and those qualltlea 
which It posseeses In common with every corporation, 
Buch as Individuality, Immortality, etc. While they seem 
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BANK TAXATION 

to admit tbe right to preserve thli corporate ezlAtonce, ther 
denr tlie right to protect It In its trade and buslneu. 



"I^et tbla distinction be considered. 

"Wlij Is It that CongresB can Incorporate or create a 
bankT This question was answerod In the case of Mo- 
Ovlloch V. Tlie State of Maryland. It la an InBtmment 
which Is 'necessary and proper' for carrying on the fiscal 
operations of govemment Can thla InBtmment, on any 
rational calculation, eBect Its object, unless It lie endowed 
with tbat faculty of lending and dealing In money which 
Is conferred by Its cbarterT If It can, If It be as compo- 
tent to the purposes of gorenimeDt withoat as with tbla 
faculty, there will be much dlfQcuIty In sustaining that 
essential part of the charter. If It cannot, then this faculty 
U necessary to the legitimate operations of gOTemmenl. 
and was consUtntlonally and rlghtfally engrafted on tha 
Institution. It Is, In that view of the subject, the vital 
part ot the corporation; it la Its soul; and the right to pr»- 
serve It originates In the same principle, with the right to 
preserve the skeleton or body which It animates. The dis- 
tinction between deatroylng what Is dominated the corpo- 
rate trauchlse, and destroying Its vivifying principle, la 
precisely as Incapable of being maintained, as a distinction 
between the right to sentence a human being to death, 
and a right to sentence blm to a total privation of sua- 
tenance during life. Deprive a bank of Its trade and busl- 
neas, which Is Its austenance, and Its Immortality, It It 
have that property, will be a very nseleBS attribute. 

"ThtB distinction, then, has no real eilstence. To tax 
its faculties, Ita trade, and occupation. Is to tax the bank 
Itself. To destroy or preserve the one. Is to destroy or pre 
serve the other. 

"It Is urged, tbat CongreBS has not, by this act ot Incor- 
poration, created the faculty of trading In money; that It 
had anterior existence, and may be carried on by a pri- 
vate Indlvldnal, or company, as well as by a corporation. 
As this profession or business may be taxed, regulated, 
or restrained, when conducted by an Individual, It may, 
likewise, be taxed, regulated, or restrained, when conducted 
by a corporation. 

"The' general correctness of these proposltlona need not 
be controverted. Their particular application to the ques- 
tion before the court Is alone to be considered. We do not 
maintain that the corporate character of the bank ex- 
empts Its operatlona from the action of state authority. 
If an lodlvldaal were to be endowed with the same tacul* 
ties, for the same purposee, he would be equally protected 
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1b the exercise of tb(»e tacaltlee. Tbe opentlone ot tlw 
bank ue believed sot 011I7 to yield the compenaatlon fw 
Its serrlcea to the gorenuneiit, but to be eaeentlftl to the 
performftnce of those serriceB. Thoee operatloni kItb Ita 
value to the currency In vhich all the truuactlona of the 
government are conducted. Thej are, therefore, Idbw 
arably connected with thoee transactloiu. They enable 
the bank to render thoee eerrlces to the nation for vhlch 
It wee created, and are, therefore, of the very eeaenee of 
Ita character, as national Inatnunents. The buaineaa of 
the bank conetltutea its capacity to perform its function!, 
as a machine for the money transactions of the govern- 
ment. Ita corjKtrate character Is merely an Incident, 
whicb enables it to transact that bnsiness mors ben»- 
flclally. 

"Congress was of opinion that these faculties wen 
necessary, to enable the bank to perform the eervleea 
which are exacted from it, and for which it was created. 
This was certainly a queetlon proper for the considera- 
tion of the national legislature. But, were It now to ua- 
dergo revision, who would have the hardlbood to say, 
that, without the employment ot a banking cwltaL thoee 
services could be perfermedf That the exercise ot theoe 
faculties greatly facilitates the flscal operations of the gov- 
ernment, is too obvious for controverey; and who will 
venture to afflrm, that the suppression of them would not 
materially aSect those operations, and eesentially Impair, 
If not totally deetroy, the utility of the machine to the 
govemmentT The currency which it circulates, by means 
of its trade with Individuals, is believed to make it a more 
fit instrument for the purposes of government, than It 
could otherwise be; and, if thle be true, the capacity to 
carry on this trade Is a faculty Indiepenaable to the char- 
acter and objects of the Institution. 

"The appellants admit that. If this faculty be nece*- 
eary to make the bonk a Qt luBtrument for the purposes 
of the government. Congress possessea the same power to 
protect the machine In this, as in Its direct fiscal opera- 
tione: but they deny that It is neceeeary to those pur- 
poses, and insist that it Is granted solely tor (he beneOt 
of the members of the corporation. Were this proposition 
to be admitted, alt the consequences which are drawn from 
It might follow. But It is not admitted. The court has 
already stated its conviction, that without this capacity to 
trade with Individuals, the bank would be a very defective 
Instrnment, when considered with a single view to its fit- 
ness tor the purposee of government. On thle point the 
whole argument rests." B Wheat, 860-65, ptMstm. 
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The charter of the Second Bank of the United States was not 
renewed npon its expiration in 1836, and there was no farther 
federal legifilation upon the subject until it was called forth by the 
exigencies of the Civil War. The principal acts concerning currency 
and banking passed at this period were those authorizing the issue 
of circulating notes directly by the goTemment (IS St. L. :S59, 313, 
338), later issues of which were made a legal tender for debts 
(12 St L. 345, 370, 632, 710) ; thoae authoriziDg the formation 
of national banks with the power to iseue notes based upon the 
deposit of United States bonds (12 St L. 665; 13 lb. 99) ; and 
the prohibitive tax of t«n per cent upon the circulation of all notes 
other than those of the United States and of national banks (13 
St L. 484; 14 lb. 146). Fractional currency was also issued (13 
St. L. 711). All of these acta were finally upheld, upon grotinda 
attribnting to the United States a complete control over the cur- 
rency of the country. Even the first legal tender case (Hepburn 
r. Oriawold, 8 Wall. 603), which by a divided court denied that 
Congress could make its notes a legal tender for prior debts, con- 
tained afBrmations by all the judges of the validity of govenunent 
or national bank notes not a legal tender. 

In Veazie Bank r. Fenno, 8 Wall. .533 (1869), the court upheld 
the federal tax of ten per cent npon non-federal circulating notM 
by the following reasoning : 

"It cannot be doubted that under tbe Constitution the 
power to provide a circulation of coin Is given to Congress. 
And it Is settled br tbe uniform practice of tb« govern- 
ment and br repeated decisions, tbat Congress mar conatl- 
tatlonallT authorize the emission of bills of credit It la 
not Important here to decide whether the Qaalitr of legal 
tender. In parment of debts, can be conatltutlonallr im- 
parted to these bills; It la enough to sar tliat there can be 
no question of the power of the government to emit them; 
to make them receivable In payment of debts to Itself; to 
fit them tor use by those who see St to use them In all tbe 
transactions of commerce; to provide for their redemption; 
to make them a currency, uniform in value and description, 
and convenient and useful for circulation. These powers, 
until recently, were only partially and occasionallr ezer- 
clsed. Lately, however, they have been called into full 
activity, and Congress has undertaken to supply a currency 
for the entire country. 

"The methods adopted for the supply of this cur- 
rency were briefly explained In the first part of this opin- 
ion. It now couaists of coin, of United States notes, and^ - i 
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of the notes ol the national banks. Both description* 
of notes maj be properly described as bills of credit, for 
botb are furnished by the soTemment; both are Issued 
on the credit of the govemment; and the goTemment Is 
respoUBlble for the redemption of both; prtmarilj as to the 
first description, and Inunedlately npcn default of the bank, 
as to the second. When these bills shall be mada con- 
Tertlble Into coin, at the irill of the holder, this currency 
wlU, perhaps, satisfy the wants of the community, la 
respect to a circulating medium, as perfectly as any 
mixed currency that can be devised. 

"HsTlng thus, In the exorcise of undisputed constitu- 
tional powers, undertaken to provide a currency for the 
whole country, It cannot be questioned that Congress may, 
constitutionally, secure the benefit of It to the people by 
appropriate legislation. To this end. Congress has denied 
the Quality of legal tender to foreign coins, and has pro- 
vided by law against the Imposition of counterfeit and base 
coin on the community. To the same end. Congress may 
restrain, by suitable enactments, the circulation as money 
of any aotea sot Issued under its own authority. Without 
this power, indeed. Its attempts to secure a sound and uni- 
form currency for the country must be futile." 8 WalL, 
648-49. 

In Hepburn v. OriBwold, 8 Wall. 603 (1870), the majority of 
the coort said : 

"Let It be considered what has actually been done In 
the provision of a national currency. In July and August, 
1S61, and February. 1862, the Issue of sixty millions of dol- 
lars In United States notes, payable on demand, was au- 
thorised. (12 Stat, at Large. 2E9. 313. and 338.) They 
were made receivable In payments, but were not declared 
a legal tender until March, 1S62 (12 SUt. at Large, 870), 
when the amount in circulation had been greatly reduced 
by receipt and cancellation. In 1862 and 186S (12 StaL 
at large, 845, E32 and 709) the Issue of four hundred and 
fifty millions In the United States notes, payable not on 
demand, but, In effect, at the convenience of the govern- 
ment, was authorised, subject to certain restrictions as 
to fifty millions. These notes were made receivable for the 
bonds of the national loans, for all debts due to or from 
the United States, except duties on Imports and Interest 
on the public debt, and were also declared a legal tender. 
In March, 1863 (12 Btat. at Large, Til), the Issue of note* 
for parts of a dollar was authorised to an amount not ex- 
ceeding fifty millions of dollars. These notes were not 
declared a legal tender, but were made redeemable under 
ragnlations to be prescribed by the secretory of the tnufrl.. 



THE LEGAL TENDER CASES 

orr. In FebnuuT, 1S68 (IS Stat at Large, 6SIt), the lMa« 
of time hundred mllllona ol dollars In notM of the na- 
tional banking aaeodatlons was authorlied. Tbeae notea 
were made receivable to the same extent as United States 
notes, and proriaton waa made to secure their redemption, 
bnt they were not made a legal tender. 

"The sereral dMcrlptlona of notes have since conatl- 
fated, onder the rarioue acts of Congreta, the common 
currencT ot the United States. 



'Vo one qaestloni the general constltntlonalltr, and 
not Terr many, perhaps, the general expediency of the leg- 
islation by which a note currency has been antborlied in 
recent years. The doubt Is as to the power to declare a 
particular class ot these notes to be a legal tender in pay- 
meat of pre-existing debts." 8 WalL, S18-19. 
This donbt the majority decided against the existence of the 
pover, and were oTemiled a year later in the Legal Tender Cases, 
IS Wall. 457 (1871). Mr. Jnstice Strong, giving the opinion of 
the conrt in this case, said : 

"It may be conceded that Congress Is not authorised 
to enact lawa In furtherance even ot a legitimate end, 
merely because they are uaeful, or because they make the 
government stronger. There must be some relation be- 
tween the means and the end; some adaptedness or appro- 
priateness of the laws to carry into execution the powers 
created by the Constitution. But when a statute has 
proved effective In the execution of powers confessedly 
existing, it is not too much to say that It must have had 
some appropr lateness to the execution of those powers. 
The rules ot construction heretofore adopted do not de- 
mand that the relationship between the means and the end 
shall be direct and Immediate. lilustratlonB of this may 
be found In several ot the cases above cited. The charter 
of a bank of the United States, the priority given to debts 
due the government over private debts, and the exemp- 
tion of Federal loans from liability to state taxation, are 
only a few of the many which might be given. The case of 
Veaxie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall., 533) presents a suggestive 
illustration. There a tax of ten per cent on state bank 
notes in circulation was held constitutional, not merely 
because it was a means of raising revenue, but as an In- 
strument to put out of existence such a circulation in com- 
petition with notea Issued by the government. There, 
this court, speaking through the Chief Justice, avowed 
that It is the constitutional right of Congress to provide 
• currency tor the whole country; that this might be done 
by coin, or United States notes, or notes of national baakiL' 
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and that It cannot be questioned CongreM mar constt- 
tutlonallr secure the benefit of euch a correncr to the peo- 
ple b7 appropriate leglBlation. It was Bald there can be 
no question of the power of thli goTemment to emit bills 
ot credit; to make them receivablo in parment ot debts to 
Itaelf; to fit them tor use by those who see fit to use tbem 
In all the transactions of commerce; to make them a cur- 
rencr uniform in ralue and description, and convenient 
and useful for circulation. Here the substantive power to 
tax was allowed to be employed for Improving the cur- 
rency. It is not easy to see why, if state banks notes can 
be taxed out ot existence for the purposea of indirectly 
making United States notes more convenient and useful 
for commercial purposes, the same end mar not be secured 
directly by making them a legal tender." 12 WalL. S43-44. 
Mr. Justice Bradley in his concarring opinion said : 

"Another ground of the power to Issue treasury notes 
or bills Is the necessity of providing a proper currency 
lor the country, and especially of providing for the failure 
or disappearance of the ordinary currency in times of 
financial pressare and threatened collapse of commercial 
credit. Currencr la a national necessity. The operations 
of the government, as well as private transactions, are 
wholly dependent upon It The state governmen.ts are pro- 
hibited from making money or Issuing bills. Uniformitr of 
moner was one of the objects of the Constitution. The 
coinage of money and regulation of its value is conferred 
upon the general government exclusively. That govern- 
ment has also the power to issue bills. It follows, as a 
matter of necessity, as a consequence of these various pro- 
visions, that It is specially the duty of the general gov- 
ernment to provide a national currency. The states can- 
not do it, except by the charter of local banks, and that 
remedy, If strictly legitimate and constitutional. Is In- 
adequate, fluctuating, uncertain, and Insecure, and operates 
with all the partiality to local Interests which it was the 
very object of the Constitution to avoid. But regarded 
as a duty of the general government. It is strictly in a<y 
cordance with the spirit ot the Constitution, as well as Is 
line with the national necessities." 12 Wall., 662-63. 

After the reentnption of specie payments by the tJnited States 
in 1879, Congress authorized the perpetual Teisaae of such legal 
tender notes as should be paid by the goyemment This also was 
npheld in Julliard v. Greenman, 110 U. S. 421 (1884), which 
contains the last elaborate discussion of the fiscal and monetaiy 
powers of the government. Some extracts from.the opinion by 



. . POWER "TO BORROW MONET" CONSTRUED 4©5 

_. Mr. Justice Gray will show the breadth of the powers attributed to 
.J ^: -. the govemment. 

^ Q- "Tbe breadth and comprflhenslTtnieM of the wordi of 

,-- the ConBtltntlon are nowhere more etrlklnglj ezhlhited 

' i-'r^ than In regard to the powers over the subjects of rerenne, 

^ji -.i fluance, and currenc]', of which there Is no other ezproM 

^,:r srant than may be found In these few brief claoaee: 

'The Congrett thall have power 

]•' 'To lav and collect taaei, AuHcb, impottt and excttet, 

to pay the aebtt and provide for the common defente and 

general welfare of the United Btatet; but all duties, im- 

'■r- po»t$ and exciiet thall be uniform throughout the United 

;--. States; 

,_■::■■ 'To borrow money on the credit of tJie United States; 

-^ 'To regulate commerce with foreign nation*, and 

awtong the several States, and with the Indian tribetl 
'To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
'^ foreign coin, and fit the statulard of weights and meat' 

■'■' %re»: " 110 U. 8. at *3». 



"The words Ho borrow moner,' aa used In the Conatl- 
tatlon, to designate a power vested In the national (ot- 
•mment, for the safety and welfare of the whole people, 
are not to receive that limited and restricted Interpreta- 
tion and meaning which they would have In a penal stat- 
ute, er In an authority conferred, br law or by contract, 
upon tmatees or agents for private purposes. 

"The power 'to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States' 1b the power to raise money tor the public 
nee on a pledge of the public credit, and may be exercised 
to meet either present or anticipated expenses and liabili- 
ties of the government. It Includes the power to Issue, In 
return tor the money borrowed, the obligations of the 
United States In any appropriate form, of stock, bonds, 
bills or notes; and In whatever form th*ey are Issued, 
being Instruments of the national government, they are ex- 
empt from taxation by the governments of the several 
States. Weston v. Charleston City Council, 2 Pet. 449; 
Banks v. Mayor, T Wall. IS; Bank v. Supervisors, 7 WalL 
2S. Congress has authority to issue these obligations In 
a form adapted to circulation from band to hand in the 
ordinary transactions of commerce and business. In order 
to promote and facilitate such circulation, to adapt them 
to use as currency, and to make them more current In the 
market. It may provide for their redemption In coin or 
bonds, and may make them receivable In payment of 
debts to the government. So much Is settled beyond doubt. 
Mid was asserted or dliUnetly admitted by the Judges who 
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PEOVIDING A CUEfiENCY 

dlsBented from the decision In the Legal Tender Ca»e*, as 
well as by those who concurred la that declelon. Veaela 
Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 6S3, 618; Hepburn v. OrUwold, 
8 Wall. 616, 636; Legal TenOer Oa§e», 12 WalL S43, 644. 
eeO, 682, 610, 613, 637. 

"It la equally well settled that Congreaa baa the power 
to Incorporate national banka with the capacity, for their 
own profit aa well as tor the use of the coremment in Ita 
money transactions, of Issuing bills whlcb under ordinarr 
circumstances pasa from band to band as money as their 
nominal value, and which, when so current, the law has 
always recognized as a good tender In payment of money 
debta, nnleea apeclflcally objected to at the time of the 
tender. United Btatet Bank v. Bank of Oeorgia, 10 WheaL 
833, 347: Ward v. Smith, 7 Wall. 447, 461. The power of 
Congress to charter a bank waa maintained in McCulloch 
V. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 816, and in Othom v. United Btatet 
Bank, 9 Wheat 738, chiefly upon the ground that It waa 
an appropriate means for carrying on the money transac- 
tions of the govemment But Chief Jostlce Harehall said: 

" The currency which it circulates, by means of its 
trade with Indlriduols, Is believed to make It a more fit 
Instrument tor the purposes of government than it could 
otherwise be; and If this be true, the capacity to carry 
on this trade Is a faculty Indispensable to the character 
and objecte of the InsUtuUon.' 9 Wheat 864. And lit. 
Justice Johnson, wbo concurred with the rest of the court 
in upholding the power to Incorporate a bank, gave the 
farther reason that It tended to give effect to that power 
over the currency of the country which the (ramers of 
the Constitution evldeatb^ Intended t« give to Congreea 
alone.' lb. 873. 

"The constitntlonal authority of Congress to provide a 
currency for tbe whole country la now firmly established. 
In Veatie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 633, 648, Chief Justice 
Chase, In delivering the opinion of the court, said: 'It 
cannot be doubted ttiat under the Constitution the power 
to provide a circulation of coin Is given to Congreso. 
And it is settled by the uniform practice of the govern- 
ment, and by repeated decisions, that Congress may con- 
stitutionally authorize the emission of bills of credit.' 
Congress, having undertaken to supply a national currency, 
consisting of coin, of treasury notes of the United States, 
and of the bills of national banks, is authorized to impose 
on all state banks, or national banka, or private bankers, 
paying out the notes of individuals or of state banks, a tax 
of ten per cent upon the amount of such notes so paid out 
Veazie Banh v. Fenno, above cited; national Bank v. 
Dnitei Btatet, 101 U. S. 1. ^~ , 



LAWFUL MONET 

It appears to us to follow, aa a logical and necaHary 
Gonaequence, that Congreaa baa the power to Issne the 
obllgatioiiB of the United Statea In such form, and to Im- 
press upon them such qualities as currency for the pur- 
chase of merchandise and the payment of debts, aa accord 
irlth the usage of sovereign goTemments. The power, as 
Incident to the power of borrowing money and Issuing 
bills or notes of the government for money borrowed, of 
Impressing upon those bills or notes the Quality of being a 
legal tender for tbe payment of private debts, was a power 
universally understood to belong to sovereignty. In Europe 
and America, at the time of the framing and adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

"The power of issuing bills of credit, and making 
tbem, at the discretion ot the legislature, a tender In pay- 
ment of private debts, had long been exercised In this coun- 
try by the several colonies and states; and during the 
Revolutionary War the states, upon the recommendation 
of the Congress of the Confederation, bad made the bllla 
issued by Congress a legal tender. See Craig v. UUtouH, 
4 Pet 43E, 4G3; Briscoe v. Bank of Sentitclcy, 11 Pet. 267, 
SIS, 834-336; Legal Tender Caset. 12 Wall. 667. 668. 622; 
Phllllpa on American Paper Currency, passim. Tbe exer- 
cise of this power not being prohibited to Congress by the 
Constitution, It is Included In the power expressly granted 
to borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

"This position Ib fortified by the fact that Congress is 
vested with the exclusive exercise of the analogous power 
ot coining money and regulating the value of domestic 
and foreign coin, and also with the paramount power of 
regulating foreign and interstate commerce. Under the 
power to borrow money on the credit of the United States, 
and to Issue circulating notes for the money borrowed. 
Its power to define the quality and force of those notes as 
currency Is aa broad as the like power over a metallic 
currency under the power to coin money and to regu- 
late tbe value thereof. Under the two powers, taken 
together, Congress Is autbortxed to eetabllab a national cur- 
rency, either In coin or in paper, and to make that cur- 
rency lawful money for all purposes, aa regards the na- 
tional government or private Individuals. 

"Congress, aa the leglelature of a sovereign nation, 
being expressly empowered by the Constitution 'to lay and 
collect taxes, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United Statee,' and to 
borrow money on the credit of the United States,' and to 
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coin money and regulate the ralue thereof and of fwetgn 
coin;' and being clearlT anthorlsed, aa incidental to tbe 
ezerclM of tboee great poweni, to emit bills of credit, to 
cbarter national banks, and to provide a national cnr- 
reiiC7 for the whole people. In the form of coin, tressnrr 
notes, and national bank bllle; and the power to make the 
notea of the government a legal tender In pa^nent of pri- 
vate debta being one of the powera belonging to soTerelgntr 
In other clvlllnd natlona, and not expressly withheld 
from Congress by the Conatltntlon; we are Irrealstlbly Im- 
pelled to the conclusion that the Impressing upon the treaa- 
ury notes of the United States the quality of being a legal 
tender In payment of private debts la an appropriate 
means, condaclve and plainly adapted to tbe ezecntlon of 
the undoubted powers of Congress, consistent with the let- 
ter and spirit of the Constitution, and therefore, witUik 
the meaning of that Inatrument, "neceesary and proper tor 
carrying into execution the powen vested by tbia Coi^ 
■tltntion in the goveiTunent of the United Btates.' 

"Such being our conclusion In matter of law, the qnea- 
tlon whether at any particular time. In war or In peace, 
the exigency is such, by reason of nnusual and pressing 
demands on the resources of the government, or of the 
Inadequacy of the supply of gold and silver coin to funlsb 
the currency needed for the uses of the government and 
of the people, that It Is, as a matter of fact, wise and expe- 
dient to resort to this means. Is a political question to l>e 
determined by Congress when the question of exigency 
U'lses, and not a Judicial question to be afterwards passed 
upon by the courts." 110 U. S. 444-60, pastim. 

As r^arde the National Bank Act the Snpieme Court lut 
stid, apon oocaaion : 

"The constitutionality of the act of 1664 is not quea- 
Uoned. It rests on the same principle as the act creating 
the Second Bank of the United States. The reasoning of 
Secretary Hamilton and of this court in JfcCuIIoch v. 
MarvUuid (4 Wheat. 316) and in Osborne v. The Bank of 
the United Statei (9 lb. 738), therefore, applies. The na- 
tional basks organized nnder the act are Inetmmenta de- 
signed to be used to aid the government In the admin- 
litration of an Important branch of the public service. 
They are means appropriate to that end. Of the degree of 
the necessity which existed for creating them Congress la 
the sole judg& 

"Being such meana, brought into existence for this 
purpose, and Intended to be so employed, the states can 
exercise no control over them, nor In anywise affect their 
operatloD, except In so Car aa Congress nuur see jtroptt 
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to permit" Farmert', etc^ 2fat. Sank v. Bearing, 91 U. 8. 
29, S3-34 (1875). 

"The object of the law woa to eatablleh a arBtem of 
national banking Instltatlons, In order to prorlde a uni- 
form and secare currency for the people, and to fBCllltat« 
the operations of the Treuary of the United States. The 
capital of each ot the banks In this Bystem was to be fur- 
nished entirely by private Individuals; but, for the pro- 
tection of the goTemment and the people, tt was required 
that this capital, so far as It was the security for Its cir- 
culating notes, should be Invested In the bonds of the 
United States. These bonds were not subjects of taxa- 
tion; and neither the banks tfaemselves, nor their capital, 
bowerer invested, nor the shares of stock therein held by 
Indlvldnals, could be taxed by the States In which they 
were located withont the consent of Congress, being ei- 
esnptoi from the power of the states In this respect, 
l>ecause these banks were means and agencies established 
by Congress in execntlon of the powers of the gOTem- 
ment of the United States. 

"The business of banking, as defined by law and cus- 
tom, consists In the Issue of notes payable on demand, 
intended to circulate as money where the banks are banks 
of issue; in receiving deposits payable on demand; in dis- 
counting commercial paper; making loans of money on col> 
lateral security; buying and selling bills ot exchange; 
negotiating loans, and dealing In negotiable securities 
Issued by the government, state and national, and mu- 
nicipal and other corporations. These are the operations 
In which the capital Invested In national banks is em- 
ployed." MercanWe Bank v. New York, 121 U. 8. 188, 1G4, 
156 (1887). 
And, BO completely have the national objects of these corpora- 
tions drawn all of their incidents within the national control, that 
not only ma; they not be taxed against the will of CoDgress, bat 
the states may not prescribe, against such will, the interest national 
banks may take upon loans and discounts (Tiffany v. Nat. Bank, 
18 Wall. 409 — 1873), the penalties for usury (Farraere' etc.. Bank 
V. Dearing, 91 U. S. 29 — 1875), the order of distribution of assets 
among depositors in case of insolvency (Davis v, Elmira Sav. Bank, 
161 U. S. 275 — 1896), nor even penalize national bank officers for 
accepting deposits after knowledge of the bank's insolvency (Eaaton 
V. Iowa, 188 TJ. S. 220—1903). 

This review of the legislation and decisions of the United 
States npon monetary matters for the post 130 Tears has been some- i 
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what eitended in order that the precise character of the reasoning 
by which the Supreme Court has upheld the federal banking ad 
cnrrency acts may be fully appreciated. The earlier deciskmi 
placed them principally upon the expresB powers to tax and dis- 
burse, to borrow, and to regulate interatate and foreign commerce. 
The later decisions, while also relying upon these — and particularlj 
upon the power to borrow — have tended especially to emphasiie 
the power to regulate the currency as being so clearly implied from 
a group of powers as to be virtually iteelf one of the enbstantive 
powers conferred upon Congress by the Constitntion, exercisable 
for its own independent benefits to the nation, and no longer a 
mere incident to other powers (or, perhaps, so inextricably coD- 
nected with varioua express powers that its exercise neceasaTily In- 
TolTes them). The acts authorizing the creation of our present n»> 
tional banking system were originally entitled "Acts to provide a 
National Currency" (12 Stat. 665, Feb. 25, 1863; 13 Stat. 99, June 
3, 1864), and the name was not changed to the "National Bank Act" 
until 1874 (18 Stat 133, c 343, § 1). If, tiien, the statements to 
this effect frequently made by the Supreme Court since the Cifil 
War are to be accepted aa part of the ratio decidendi of the casea in 
which they occur, there can be no doubt of the constitutionality 
of the plan of banking and cnrrency reform proposed by Ha 
National Citizens' League. That plan outlines a scheme for 
regulating the currency that is certainly well within a permiS' 
sible legislative discretion in the choice of means, as defined in 
McCullocb V. Maryland and the Legal Tender Cases quoted above. 
The principal novel features of the plan, a bank of issue whose stock 
shall be held solely by banks of deposit, and a note issue based in 
large part upon bankable assets instead of national bonds, clearly 
bear a reasonable relation to the control of the currency in the inter- 
est of trade, industry, and investment generally throughont the 
country, and no incidental feature of the plan is inconsistent there- 
with. That stock in the proposed bank of issue, the National Reserve 
Association, may be held by state as well as by national banks of 
deposit, is of course a detail for the discretion of Congrefls. The 
character of the shareholders in an institution charged with im- 
portant public functions is preeminently a matter for legislative 
prescription. 

Despite the many assertions by the Supreme Court, however, 
of an unqualified national power to regulate the cuireiu^, it may 
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be doobted whether sach statements were really necessBTy to the 
decision in any case that has been before the court. All of our 
previous banking and cnrreocy systems may be readily sustaised 
as incidental to the exercise of other express powers, like those of 
taxing, borrowing, regnlating commerce, carrying on war, and to 
forth. It is worthy of consideration, therefore, whether the pro- 
posed system is also referable to the exercise of these powers. 

The proposed plan contemplates that the National Beserre 
Association shall act as the fiscal agent of the federal goyemment, 
receiring all of its cash receipts and acting as a channel for all of 
its dishoTsements. Tliese proposals, if adopted, appear to bring the 
entire plan within the reasoning of McCnlloch v. Maryland, as 
incidental to the powers of collecting and dishnrsing revemie. Even 
if th«7 be not adopted in toto, but merely to the extent of the pres- 
ent practice of making national banks depositaries of certain gorem- 
ment balances, this alone would seem to relate the system to the 
fiscal operations of the goTemment sufficiently to sustain it, when 
dae regard is had to the general usages of goremments in ench 
matters. The complete withdrawal from circnlation of a laiga and 
rapidly flnctnating government balance of current money is such 
an onmized evil to business that the provision of a banking sys- 
tem solely to escape this wonld be properly incidental to the colleo- 
lion of revenne. 

The earlier and present banking systems of the United States 
could be sustained as incidental to the national borrowing power. 
Three-foorths of the private subscription of $8,000,000 to the 
first Bank of the United States was required to be paid in in cer* 
tificates of Qie public debt of the United States, and three-fourths 
of the private subscription of $38,000,000 to the second Bank 
might be paid in similar certificates at rates that doubtless invited 
the choice of this alternative rather than cash. The original na- 
tional bank acts of 1863 and 1864 required one-&ird of the capital 
of each bank to be invested in United States bonds which were 
deposited with the United States as a basis for a note issue of ninety 
per cent of the market value of such bonds. This was later changed 
to require only one-fonrth of the capital of banks capitalized at 
less than $150,000 to be thus invested, and a minimum of $50,000 
from larger banks (18 Stat. 134, § 4). In 1900 the issue of notes 
was permitted up to the par value of the bonds deposited, if the 
market value vaa at least this much (13 Stat 49, § IS). AH of 
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these provisions greatly facilitated the bonowiiig operatioiu of the 
gOTernmeiit, widening the market for its bonds and redncing the 
rate of interest, so that the two per cent gold bonds of recent years 
apon which a bank note circulation conld be baaed have sold at 
par, while similar bonds without snch a provision woold have fallen 
many points below in the market. From the two early Banks of 
the United States the government also borrowed large sams di- 
rectly npon short-time loans, this being one of Hamilton's pm^ 
poses in chartering the first Bank. 

Under the proposed plan the National Reserve AsBociation 
will, at the option of the national banks, purchase their government 
bonds deposited to secure circulation and assume reaponsibili^ for 
the notes secured thereby. Any note circulation, thereafter with- 
drawn by a national bank ahall not be reissued, and, as rapidly 
as possible, the present bond-secured circulation shall be withdrawn 
and replaced by notes of the National Reserve AesociAtioi), eecoied 
one-third by gold, and the remainder by United States bonds, bank- 
able commercial paper, or other kinds of money. The United 
States bonds thus purchased, the Association is to hold for not less 
tlian ten years, except that, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, it may after two years dispose annually of $50,000,- 
000 of such bonds. There are at preset over $700,000,000 of bank 
note currency secured by United States bonds, so that it would be 
possible for all of these bonds to be disposed of in sixteen or seven- 
teen years, after which the notes of the Association would be chiefly 
secured by gold or bankable paper, and the existence of this currency 
would no longer directly affect the marketability or interest rate 
of United States bonds. After this period, could the Association 
be justly considered an instrumentality in aid of the federal bor- 
rowing power ? 

It seems that at least two arguments might properly be urged 
in support of this proposition. In the first place, the proposed As- 
sociation with its large reserves of fluid capital would be an ex- 
tremely valuable source from which to procure large short-time 
loans in emergencies, as well as to provide an investment mediuin 
for taking large blocks of future government bond issues that 
might not find an immediate popular market; and it ia ezpressty 
authorized to invest in both of these government securities. It is 
obviously unsafe to assume that such emergencies as have con- 
fronted former generations vrill never arise in our own or future 
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timee, and a large bank that is a going concern is a mach more 
adequate financial inetniment in an emergency than one can be 
that is extemporized for the occasion. Our present national bank- 
ing ayetem that sprang from the DeceBsities of war did not get into 
good working condition until the war was over. One can only con- 
jectore what the government might have saved had it had sach 
a fiscid organization ready at hand when the great strain upon its 
credit began. For instance, suppoBe, after the proposed AssociatioD 
had disposed of most of the bonds now deposited to eecnre note 
circulation, that the government in an emergency shonld need to 
market a large iasue of new bonds at a favorable rate. A statute 
requiring a certain proportion of the future note issues of the As- 
sociation to be based on these new bonds would at once have the 
same stimulating effect upon the national credit as did the original 
provisions of the present currency system. The Association plan 
therefore seems sustainable nnder the federal borrowing power as 
a provision for future emergencies, and this was Hamilton's view. 
Leading to the same conclusion is another line of reasoning, 
more cogent and immediate, also based upon the borrowing 
power. The United States has now outstanding over $346,000,000 
of its own legal tender notes, the greenbacks, whose continued re- 
inue was upheld in Julliard v. Greenman, 110 U. S. 421 (1884), 
quoted above. These, when issued, were aptly described as consti- 
tuting a forced loan from government creditors, and their issue 
was assumed in the various legal tender cases to rest, in part at 
leas^ upon the national borrowing power. It has been the policy 
of the government, as well as its plain duty, to redeem these in 
gold, upon presentation to the Treasury, ever since specie payments 
were resumed in 1879, and this is now compulsory by statute (31 
Stat. 45, c. 343, § 2). A redemption fund of ?150,000,000 in gold 
is now maintained for this purpose, and the same statute provides 
that, should it fall below $100,000,000 in amonnt, on account of ex- 
cessive redemptions that cannot be made good by the purchase of 
other gold with the notes thus redeemed, the United States shall 
issue bonds for gold to restore this fund to its maximum of $150,- 
000,000. Moreover, the same statute (§1) expressly adopts the 
gold standard for the United States and makes it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to maintain all money issued or coined 
by the government at a parity of value with this standard. In 
practice this can only be done when other forms of money may ba .^, i . 
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readily converted into gold at par; bo that the United States ii 
really undertaking to keep at a parity with gold, not only $346,- 
000,000 of its own notes, but over $500,000,000 of silver dollars 
(actually worth about 40 per cent of their face value), to Bay 
nothing of over $150,000,000 of aubsidiary silver. This task the 
Unit«d States undertakes in regard to its notes as incidental to iti 
borrowing power, and in regard to its coin under the ezprefls power 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof. 

If the control of the entire currency of the country, and tha 
regulation of its volume, security, mode of issue, flexibility, and 
BO forth, may have any substantial effect upon the gnvemmenf b 
efforts to keep all of its money at par with gold, then the United 
States may create a banking system whose note issues need not be 
based upon government bonds, but may be secured by gold, com- 
mercial paper, industrial, public utility, or municipal bonds, or in* 
deed any form of assets approved by the discretion of CtmgreBs. 
The utility of such a plan, especially in seasons of commercial 
panic, when supported by the combined resources of the banks 
throughont a considerable territory or in important commercial 
cities, was demonstrated during the panic of 1907, and it is now 
authorized by the act of May 30, 1908 (3C Stat. 546), whenever 
in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury local businees 
conditions demand additional circulation. This act, which provides 
for the volnntary formation of "national currency associations" by 
at least ten national banks in contiguous territory having a cran- 
bined capital and surplus of at least $5,000,000, permits a note 
issue to such associations to the extent of seventy-five per (%at of 
the cash value of approved securities transferred to the association 
by its members on whose behalf the issue is made. The securities 
thus deposited are held in trust for the use of the United States in 
redeeming the notes based thereon, and all of the constiturait basks 
of each association are also liable to the United States for the re- 
demption of all notes thus issued to their association. The necee- 
Bity and amount of such note issues and the character of the Becuri- 
ties upon which they are based are left to the approval of the Sec* 
retary of the Treasury. 

So far as constitutional objections are concerned, tliia rtatate 
of 1908 seems to differ in no essential particulars from the pro- 
posed plan of the National Reserve Association. The latter con- 
templates the formation of those banlra that comply with certain 
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standard requiremesta into local aeeociatioiiB. The same banln 
alBo become shareholderB in the National JEIcBerve Association. The 
National Asaociation will rediscoant for its members approved 
tbirty-day commercial paper, and will also rediscount approved four- 
tnontbs paper which has been guaranteed by the local Association 
to which the holder of the paper belongs. It may issue notes for 
snch paper rediscounted by it, but all of its demand liabilities, 
whether in the form of notes or deposita, are to be secured by a 
tJiirty-three per cent gold reserve and the remainder by government 
bonds, bankable commercial paper, or other kinds of money. If Con- 
giesB sees fit to authorize a national bank currency based in part 
upon commercial assets as a regular procedure instead of as an 
emergency measure, this, as has often been said, is a political ques- 
tion upon which the decision of Congress is final. It certainly can- 
not be said that such a measure bears no rational relation to the 
govermnenf 8 obligation to keep all its money at a parity at all times. 

In discussing the validity of national banking and currency 
legislation, the Supreme Court has osually mentioned the federal 
power to regulate foreign and interstate commerce as also a justifi- 
cation of such legislation, though the argument based upon this 
power has never been judicially elaborated as have those based upon 
the taxing and borrowing powers. It was one of Hamilton's prin- 
cipal arguments, however, and in the last legal tender case (Jul- 
liard v. Greenman, 110 U. S. 421 — 1884) the commercial power 
was enumerated by the court as one of those upon which rested the 
government's powers over revenue, finance, and the currency. (lb. 
439.) Of cpurse, if the federal power over the currency can be re- 
ferred to its commercial powers, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
of the constitutionality of the proposed National Beaervo Associa- 
tion, for nothing can more intimately affect commerce than tho 
medium of exchange. A strong argument can certainly be made 
to this effect, thongh at present it lacks explicit confirmation in 
the decided cases. 

Commerce has been judicially defined as intercourse, and in- 
terstate and foreign commerce is intercourse, at least for business 
purposes, between the states or with foreign countries. This inter- 
course may consist of the transit of persons, of goods, or of intelli- 
gence, and those activities which are necessarily or customarily con- 
nected with Buch transit, though they may precede or follow it, are 
incidentally included within the general grant of commercial power. 
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Thus, the BoUciti&g in one state of sales of goods to be shipped in 
from another state, or of paseengers and freight to be shipped out 
to other states, is a part of interstate commerce (Bobbins t. Shelby 
Co. Diat 130 U. S. 489 ; McCall v. California, 136 U. S. 104) ; 
aa is the subsequent sale in a state of goods shipped into it for this 
purpose (Leisy v. Hardin, 135 U. 8. 100). The argument haa 
been that such transits would not readily take place nnlesa thej 
conld be solicited or contracted for, or onless the objects of the 
transit could be disposed of after arriTal in the state of tbeiz des- 
tination, and therefore these activities are witliin the control of 
Congress aa incidental to the transit itself. 

Many of the most important statutes recently passed by Con- 
gress are concerned with matters incidental to interstate or fordga 
ctmunerce. Congress has thus regulated the use of trademarkB in 
mch commerce (33 Stat. 724 — 1905) ; the preparation and label- 
ing of food and drugs that become a part of such commerce (34 
Stat 766 — 1906) ; the uee of safety appliances upon railroads en- 
gaged in such commerce (3? Stat 631 — 1893; Johnson t. So. 
Fac. Co., 196 U. S. 1) ; the hours of labor of employees of carriera 
engaged in such commerce (34 Stat 1415^1907) ; the mode of 
payment of wages of seamen in such commerce (30 Stat 763, 
§ 34—1898; Patterson t. Eudora, 190 U. S. 169) ; and the liabUity 
of railroads for injuries to employees engaged in ench commerce 
(34 Stat 415—1908; Employers' LiabUity Cases, 307 U. S. 463; 
Mondon v. New York, etc., Ey., TI. S. Sup. Ct., Jan. 15, 1912) . 
Congress may also provide facilities for such commerce, as by char- 
tering interstate railroad or bridge companies, with powers of 
eminent domain, or by constructing interstate highways directly 
itself (Luzton v. North Biver Bridge Co., 153 U. S. 535). Of 
course, Congress may regulate the purely internal commerce of a 
state whenever it is so intimately connected with interstate com- 
merce that both must be regulated to secure the desired resolts for 
the latter (Southern By. v. U. S., 283 U. S. 20, — 1911). 

Within the principle of the legislation just mentioned it inrald 
seem that Congress might also regulate the currency of the conn- 
try, directly or through a national banking system, aa incidental 
to interstate trade which is vitally concerned with its medium of 
exchange, and might provide or authorize the provision of a na- 
tional currency to facilitate interstate and foreign trade. If the 
Supreme Court has not tacitly assumed this on various ocoi8i<ai9, 
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it IB difficult to andentand the meaniog of its references to the 
commercial power as among tboee upon which the federal control 
of banking and currency reets. 

To the possible objection that the proposed act would creata 
a rirtaal partoerehip between the government and the shareholders 
in the National Beeerve Association, it ma; be pointed out that, in 
the two old United States Banks of 1791 and 1816. the government 
actnally invested one-fifth of the authorized capital, and that no 
objection to this particular feature was suggeBted by either court 
or coansel, assuming the general constitutionality of a national 
bank. But in the present plan the government invests nothing 
and is merely given a share of the profits above four per cent, which 
nay more aptly be described aa a species of franchise tax on earn- 
inj^ above this amount, than as a partnership. Similarly the city 
of Chicago receives the l^ger share of the eamingB of its street 
railway companies above five per ceut, but no one imagines that this 
ia legally or constitutionally objectionable. It is part of the price 
for the franchises of such companies, and the like exaction by 
the United States from the National Beserve Association should be 
similarly regarded. 

I should therefore advise that an act of Congress conatitnting 
a National Reserve Association with an organization and powen 
'Eubstantially as indicated in the proposals submitted to me for 
opinion would be constitutional, under any or all of Congress's ex- 
press powers to raise and spend revenue, to borrow money, to coin 
money and to regulate the value thereof, or to regulate interatata 
and foreign commerce. 
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APPENDIX 
THE NATIONAL CITIZENS' LEAGXra; 

The Nfttional Citizens* League for the Promotion of a Sound 
Banking System is incorporated under tlie laws of Illinois. The 
panic of 1907 caaaed general concern for the commercial safe^ of 
the futnre and pointed the necessity of immediate revision of our 
banking and monetary q'ston. As one of the manifestations of 
this general concern The National Board of Trade, at its meeting 
in Washington in January, 1910, adopted resolutions favoring a 
revision of the currency system and calling upon its constituent 
bodies to "study the fundamental principles of banking and cur- 
r^cy, in order to intelligently aid the enactment of such It^sla* 
tion as will best conserve the interests of the entire country." At 
the same meeting January 18 of the year following was set aside 
as "monetary day," to be devoted to a "BusinesB Men's Monetary 
Conference," 

At this conference in January, 1911, the Chairman was 
authorized to appoint a committee to organize a "Business Men's 
Monetary Beform League," with headquarters in Chicago and 
branches throughout the eountiy, to conduct a comprehensive cam- 
paign of education in behalf of some kind of a national reserve 
association. 

This committee met in Chicago April 26, 1911. A number 
of conferences were held and a plan of campaign considered. At 
the same time the Chicago Association of Commerce passed the 
following resolution: 

"Raolved, Tb&t the Cblcago Aaaoclatlon of Commerce, rocog- 
nlilng tbe dlstreeslng effects of panics on trade, capital and labor, 
tbe consequent need of a sound banking Bystem In the Interest of 
all the people in the country, and the suggestion made for the 
creation of a National Reserve Asaoctatlon, hereby requests John 
O. Shedd, Marvin Hugbltt, Graham Taylor, Harry A. Wheeler, B. E. 
Sunny. Cyme H. McCormIck, Julius Rosenwald, Charles H, Wacker, 
Frederic A. Delano, John Barton Payne. A. C. Bartlett, A. A. 
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Spra^e, J. Laurence Laughltn, Jobn V. Farwell, Cl^de U. CaiT,' 
Fred W. Upham, F. H. Annetrong. and Joseph Baacb to (omi a 
National ClUsena' League, the object of vblch Bball be to glre 
organized expreealon to the growing public senUment In laror ot, 
and to aid In securing the leglelatloa neceaaary to Inaurc an Im- 
proved banking aystem tor the United Statea of America." 

The National Citizens' League was the result of these efForts. 
It is a non-partiaan, non-political orgmiization, interested only to 
diflfleminate accurate information and induce right thinting and a 
thorough nnderstanding of the problems of banking and currency. 
It hag organizations in 44 states. It has no reform plan of its own, 
but ofFers aa the objects to be attained by the inform, the foUowisg* 

1. Cooperation, not dominant centralUatlon, of all banks br 
an evolution out of our clearing-house experience. 

2. Protection of the credit syatem of the coimtrr from the 
domination of any group of financial or political tnterests. 

5. Independence of the Individual banks, national or state, and 
uniform treatment in dlscounta and rates to all banka, large or 
amall. 

4. Provision for making liquid the sound commercial paper of 
all the banka, either la the form of credits or banknotes redeemahle 
In gold or lawful moQe?- 

6. Elastlcltr of currency and credit In times of seasoaal de- 
mands and stringencies, with full protection against over-expansion. 

e. Legalisation of acceptances of time bills of exchange. In 
order to create a discount market at home and abroad. 

7. The organUatlon of hotter banking facllltlea witli other 
countries, to aid in the extension of our foreign trade. 

The oflBcers and directors of the League are : 
IN CHICAQO 
— President, Johk V. F&bwxll 

Vice-President, Jobk Babtoit Favre 
— Chairman of Executive Committee, J. LAimEFCX Laushuh 
Treasurer, A. C. Baktlett 
Secretary of Organisation, H. 8. WnAiiAX 

B. B. BrHKT P, H. ABKBTVOKa 

Julius Rosxnwalo F. A. Delano 

Ctbub H. HcCokkick Qsahah Tatlob 

A. A. Spraoux p. W. Uphak 

- - HabBT a. WHKKLKa C. H. Wackki 

Clvdk M. Cabb Habvih HtraBtrr 

John O Shxdd Joseph Bascb 
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IN THE STATES 

Alabama, John L. VUvl, BlrmlnKhom 

ArlEona, Hugo J. Domau, Tucson 

Arkansas, F. B. T. HoLunaixa, Little Rock 

North Calltomla, CHAaLsa H. Bkhtlet, Ban Pntndsco 

South California, J. Otto Koepfu, Los AagelM 

Colorado, Cbableb Uao A. Willcoz, Denver 

Connecticut, FSakk Chchet, Jb., Manchester 

Delsvare, Thomas F. Batabd, Wilmington 

Piorida, RoaiBT V. Covinotoit, Jacksonvlile 

Georgia, J. K. Oaa, Atlanta 

Idaho, C. 0. Datidsor, Boise 

Illinois, IT. O, OBBnDOBrr, Canton 

Indiana, L. C. Botd, Indianapolis 

Iowa, RoBiST T. Fixmno, Dob Hoines 

Kansas, Chasleb H. Haboeh, Abilene 

Kentucky, loHit H. ATH^rron, LonlaTllIe 

Louisiana, CaAWYOso H. Eijjb, New Orleana 

Maine, Fbed E. Rtohabss, Portland 

Maryland, Qeobok Catob, Baltimore 

BfaaeachoBetts, Wm. L. Douglas, Brockton 
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